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LITTLE  EYOLF 

INTRODUCTION  * 

Little  Eyojf  was  written  in  Christiania  during  1894, 
and  published  in  Copenhagen  on  December  11  in  that 
year.  By  this  time  Ibsen's  correspondence  has  become 
io  scanty  as  to  afford  us  no  clue  to  what  may  be  called 
the  biographical  antecedents  of  the  play.  Even  of  anec- 
dotic historj'  very  little  attaches  to  it.  For  only  one  of 
the  characters  has  a  definite  model  been  suggested. 
Ibsen  himself  told  his  French  translator,  Count  Prozor, 
that  the  original  of  the  Rat- Wife  was  ^'a  little  old  woman 
who  came  to  kill  rats  at  the  school  where  he  was  edu- 
cated. She  carried  a  little  dog  in  a  bag,  and  it  was 
said  that  children  had  been  drowned  through  following 
her."  This  means  that  Ibsen  did  not  himself  adapt  to 
his  uses  the  legend  so  familiar  to  us  in  Browning's  Pied 
Piper  of  Hameliriy  but  found  it  ready  adapted  by  the 
popular  imagination  of  his  native  place,  Skien.  "This 
idea,"  Ibsen  continued  to  Count  Prozor,  "was  just  what 
I  wanted  for  bringing  about  the  disappearance  of  Little 
Evolf,  in  whom  the  infatuation^  and  the  feebleness  of 
his  father  are  reproduced,  but  concentrated,  exaggerated, 
as  one  often  sees  them  in  the  son  of  such  a  father." 

*  The  French  word  used  by  Count  Prozor  is  ''infatuation."  I  can 
think  of  no  other  rendering  for  it;  but  I  do  not  quite  know  what 
it  means  as  apj^ed  to  Ailmers  and  E3rolf. 

*  Copyright.  1907,  by  Charles  Scribner*s  Bona 
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Dr.  Elias  tells  us  that  a  well-known  lady-artist,  who  ii 
middle  life  suggested  to  Ibsen  the  figure  of  Lona  Hesse] 
was  in  later  years  the  model  for  the  Rat- Wife.  Ther 
is  no  inconsistency  between  these  two  accounts  of  th 
matter.  The  idea  was  doubtless  suggested  by  his  recol 
lection  of  the  rat-catcher  of  Skien,  while  traits  of  manne 
and  physiognomy  might  be  borrowed  from  the  lady  I 
question. 

The  Literary  Remains  contain  a  first  draft  of  LitU 
EyoJfy  with  several  gaps  in  it,  and  yet  fairly  complete.  1 
shows  once  more  how  after  having  invented  a  play,  th 
poet  set  about  re-inventing  it,  and  how  the  re-inventioi 
was  apt  to  determine  its  poetic  value.  In  this  case  h 
had  extraordinary  difficulty  with  the  characters'  namef 
which  he  changed  about  incessantly.  His  first  list  o 
characters  ran  thus: 

Harald  Borgheim. 

Johanna,  his  wife. 

Rita,  his  sister. 

Alfred,  his  son,  eleven  years  old. 

Eivind  Aimer,  road-engineer. 

Miss  Varg,  Johanna's  aunt. 

Miss  Varg  is  the  character  who  ultimately  became  th 
grimly-fascinating  Rat- Wife.  After  he  ceased  to  b 
''Borgheim"  Allmers  became  "Skioldheim."  EyoU 
after  b^inning  as  "Alfred '*  was  for  some  time  " Eivind.' 
Rita  was  ''Andrea"  all  through  the  second  act.  N€ 
till  the  third  act  was  reached  had  the  names  been  finall 
allotted.  It  seems  that  the  poet's  first  idea  was  simpl 
to  study  a  rather  commonplace  wife's  jealousy  of 
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rmther  commonplace  child.     The  lameness  of  Eyolf  was 
an  afterthought;    there  is  no  trace  of  it  in  the  draft. 
And  as  Eyolf  is  not  lame,  the  terrible  cry  of  ''the  crutch 
is  floating"  must  also  have  been  an   afterthought,  as 
weU  as  the  almost   intolerable   scene  of  recrimination 
between   Allmers  and   Rita  as  to  the  accident  which 
caused   his  lameness.     In  fact,  nearly  everything  that 
gives  the  play  its  depth,  its  horror,  and  its  elevation 
came  as  an  afterthought.     There  is   a   slight — a    very 
alight — ^hint  of  the  "evil  eye"  motive,  but  the  idea  is 
in  no  way  developed.     Instead  of  the  exquisite  beauty 
of  Rita's  resolve  to  try  to  "make  her  peace  with  the 
great  open  eyes,"  and  to  fill  the  blank  within  her  with 
**  something  that  is  a  little  like  love,"  we  have  a  page 
of  almost  common  sentimentalizing  over  Eyolf's  con- 
tinued existence  in  their  hearts.     And  instead  of  Al- 
fred's wonderful  tale  of  his  meeting  with  Death  in  the 
mountains,  we  find  a  poem  which  he  reads  to  Rita! — 
the  verses  Ibsen  had  written  as  a  first  hint  for   The 
Mader  Builder,     In  no  case,  perhaps,  did  Ibsen's  re- 
vision work  such  a  transfiguration  as  in  this  play. 

The  verse  quoted  on  pp.  5£  and  53  is  the  last  line 

of  a  very  well-known  poem  by  Johan  Sebastian  Wel- 

Iiaven,  entitled  Republikaneme,  written   in   1839.     An 

unknown  guest  in  a  Paris  restaurant  has  been  challenged 

by  a  noisy  party  of  young  Frenchmen  to  join  them  in 

drinking  a   health  to   Poland.     He   refuses;    they   de- 

iKHmce  him  as  a  craven  and  a  slave;  he  bares  his  breast 

^d  shows  the  scars  of  wounds  received  in  fighting  for 

tbe  country  whose  lost  cause  has  become  a  subject  for 

<^ventional  enthusiasm  and  windy  rhetoric. 
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**  De  saae  paa  hverandre.     Han  vandred  sin  vei. 
De  havde  champagne,  men  r5rte  den  ei. 

"They  looked  at  each  other.  He  went  on  his  way. 
There  stood  their  champagne,  but  they  did  not  touch 
it.'*  The  champagne  incident  leads  me  to  wonder 
whether  the  relation  between  Rita  and  Allmers  may 
not  have  been  partly  suggested  to  Ibsen  by  the  relation 
between  Charlotte  Stieglitz  and  her  weakling  of  a  hus- 
band. Their  story  must  have  been  known  to  him 
through  George  Brandes's  Young  Germany^  if  not  more 
directly.  "From  time  to  time,"  says  Dr.  Brandes, 
"there  came  over  her  what  she  calls  her  champagne- 
mood;  she  grieves  that  this  is  no  longer  the  case  with 
him."^     Did  the  germ  of  the  incident  lie  in  these  words  ? 

The  first  performance  of  the  play  in  Norway  took 
place  at  the  Christiania  Theatre  on  Januar}*  15,  1895, 
Fru  Wettergren  playing  Rita  and  Fru  Dybwad,  Asta. 
In  Copenhagen  (March  IS,  1895)  Fru  Oda  Nielsen 
and  Fru  Hennings  played  Rita  and  Asta  respectively, 
while  Emil  Poulsen  played  Allmers.  The  first  German 
Rita  (Deutsches  Theater,  Berlin,  Januar}'  12,  1895) 
was  Frau  Agnes  Sorma,  with  Reicher  as  Allmers.  Six 
weeks  later  Frl.  Sandrock  played  Rita  at  the  Burg- 
theater,  Vienna.  In  May,  1895,  the  play  was  acted  by 
M.  Lugn^Pog's  company  in  Paris.  The  first  perform- 
ance in  English  took  place  at  the  Avenue  Theatre, 
London,  on  the  afternoon  of  November  23,  1896,  with 
Miss  Janet  Achurch  as  Rita,  Miss  Elizabeth  Robins  as 
Asta,  and  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  as  the  Rat- Wife. 
Miss    Achurch's    Rita    made    a    profound    impression. 

>  Main  CvrrenU  of  Nineteenth  Century  Literature,  vol.  vi.  p.  299l 
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Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  afterwards  played  the  part  in 
a  short  series  of  evening  performances.  In  the  spring 
of  1895  the  play  was  acted  in  Chicago  by  a  company 
of  Scandinavian  amateurs,  presumably  in  Norwegian, 
but  it  was  not  acted  in  English  in  America  until  Madame 
Nazimova  added  it  to  her  repertory  in  the  season  of 
1907-1908. 

As  the  external  history  of  Little  Eyolf  is  so  short,  I 
am  tempted  to  depart  from  my  usual  practice,  and  say 
a  few  words  as  to  its  matter  and  meaning. 

Geoi^  Brandes,  writing  of  this  play,  has  rightly 
observed  that  **a  kind  of  dualism  has  always  been  per- 
ceptible in  Ibsen;  he  pleads  the  cause  of  Nature,  and 
he  castigates  Nature  with  mystic  morality;  only  some- 
times Nature  is  allowed  the  first  voice,  sometimes  mo- 
rality. In  Ths  Master  Builder  and  in  Ghosts  the  lover 
of  Nature  in  Ibsen  was  predominant;  here,  as  in  Brand 
and  The  Wild  Duck^  the  castigator  is  in  the  ascendant." 
So  deariy  is  this  the  case  in  Little  £yo{/*  that  Ibsen  seems 
almost  to  fall  into  line  with  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.  To 
say  nothing  of  analogies  of  detail  between  Little  Eyolf 
and  Jvde  the  Obscure,  there  is  this  radical  analogy,  that 
they  are  both  utterances  of  a  profound  pessimism,  both 
indictments  of  Nature. 

But  while  Mr.  Hardy's  pessimism  is  plaintive  and 
passive,  Ibsen's  is  stoical  and  almost  bracing.  It  is 
true  that  in  this  play  he  is  no  longer  the  mere  ''indig- 
nation-pessimist'* whom  Dr.  Brandes  quite  justly  recog- 
msed  in  his  earlier  works.  His  analysis  has  gone  deeper 
mto  the  heart  of  things,  and  he  has  put  off  the  satirist 
tad  the  iconoclast.     But  there  is  in  his  thought  an 
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incompressible  energy  of  revolt.  A  pessimist  in  con^ 
temptation,  he  remains  a  meliorist  in  action.  He  is  not« 
like  Mr.  Hardy,  content  to  let  the  flag  droop  half-mast 
high;  his  protagonist  still  runs  it  up  to  the  mast-head, 
and  looks  forward  steadily  to  the  "heavy  day  of  work" 
before  him.  But  although  the  note  of  the  conclusion  is 
resolute,  almost  serene,  the  play  remains  none  the  less 
an  indictment  of  Nature,  or  at  least  of  that  egoism  of 
passion  which  is  one  of  her  most  potent  subtleties.  In 
this  view,  Allmers  becomes  a  type  of  what  we  may 
roughly  call  the  "free  moral  agent";  Eyolf,a  type  of 
humanity  conceived  as  passive  and  suffering,  thrust 
will-less  into  existence,  with  boundless  aspirations  and 
cruelly  limited  powers;  Rita,  a  type  of  the  egoistic 
instinct  which  is  "a  consuming  fire";  and  Asta,  a  t}rpe 
of  the  beneficent  love  which  is  possible  only  so  long  as 
it  is  exempt  from  "the  law  of  change."  Allmers,  then, 
is  self-conscious  egoism,  egoism  which  can  now  and 
then  break  its  chains,  look  in  its  own  visage,  realise 
and  shrink  from  itself;  while  Rita,  until  she  has  passed 
through  the  awful  crisis  which  forms  the  matter  of  the 
play,  is  unconscious,  reckless,  and  ruthless  ^oism, 
exigent  and  jealous,  "holding  to  its  rights,"  and  inca- 
pable even  of  rising  into  the  secondary  stage  of  maternal 
love.  The  offspring  and  the  victim  of  these  egoisms 
is  Eyolf,  "little  wounded  warrior,"  who  longs  to  scale 
the  heights  and  dive  into  the  depths,  but  must  remain 
for  ever  chained  to  the  crutch  of  human  infirmity. 
For  years  Allmers  has  been  a  restless  and  half-reluctant 
slave  to  Rita's  imperious  temperament.  He  has  dreamed 
and   theorised    about   "responsibility,"   and    has   kept 
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Eyolf  poring  over  his  books,  in  the  hope  that,  despite 
his  misfortune,  he  may  one  day  minister  to  parental 
vanity.  Finally  he  breaks  away  from  Rita,  for  the  first 
time  **in  all  these  ten  years,'*  goes  up  **\nio  the  infinite 
soKtudes,"  looks  Death  in  the  face,  and  returns  shrink- 
ing from  pas^on,  yearning  towards  selfless  love,  and 
filled  with  a  profound  and  remorseful  pity  for  the  lot 
of  poor  maimed  humanity.  He  will  "help  Eyolf  to 
bring  his  desires  into  harmony  with  what  lies  attain- 
able before  him."  He  will  ''create  a  conscious  happi- 
ness in  his  mind.'*     And  here  the  drama  opens. 

Before  the  Rat- Wife  enters,  let  me  pause  for  a  mo- 
ment to  point  out  that  here  again  Ibsen  adopts  that 
characteristic    method  which,  in  writing  of  The  Lady 
from  the  Sea  and  The  Master  Builder,  I  have  compared 
to  the  method  of  Hawthorne.     The  story  he  tells  is  not 
really,  or  rather  not  inevitably,  supernatural.     Every- 
thing  is   explicable  within   the   limits   of   nature;     but 
supernatural  agency  is  also  vaguely  suggested,  and  the 
reader's  imagination  is  stimulated,  without  any  absolute 
violence  to  his  sense  of  reality.     On  the  plane  of  every- 
day life,  then,  the  Rat-Wife  is  a  crazy  and  uncanny 
old  woman,  fabled  by  the  peasants  to  be   a  werewolf 
m  her  leisure  moments,  who  goes  about  the  country  kill- 
ing  vermin.     Coming  across  an  impressionable   child, 
she  tells  him  a  preposterous  tale,  adapted  from  the  old 
"Pied  Piper"  legends,  of  her  method  of  fascinating  her 
victims.     The  child,  whose  imagination  has  long  dwelt 
on  this  personage,  is  in  fact  hypnotised  by  her,  follows 
her  down  to  the  sea,  and,  watching  her  row  away, 
turns  dizzy,  faUs  in,  and  is  drowned.     There  is  nothing 
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impossible,  nothing  even  improbable,  in  this.  At  the 
same  time,  there  cannot  be  the  least  doubt,  I  think, 
that  in  the  poet's  mind  the  Rat- Wife  is  the  symbol  of 
Death,  of  the  ''still,  soft  darkness"  that  is  at  once  so 
fearful  and  so  fascinating  to  humanity.  This  is  clear 
not  only  in  the  text  of  her  single  scene,  but  in  the  fact 
that  Allmers,  in  the  last  act,  treats  her  and  his  ''fellow- 
traveller"  of  that  night  among  the  mountains,  not  pre- 
cisely as  identical,  but  as  interchangeable,  ideas.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  have  even  my  own  suspicions  as  to  who 
is  meant  by  "her  sweetheart,"  whom  she  "lured"  long 
ago,  and  who  is  now  "down  where  all  the  rats  are." 
This  theory  I  shall  keep  to  myself;  it  may  be  purely 
fantastic,  and  is  at  best  inessential.  What  is  certain 
is  that  death  carried  off  little  Eyolf ,  and  that,  of  all  he 
was,  only  the  crutch  is  left,  mute  witness  to  his  hapless 
lot. 

He  is  gone;  there  was  so  little  to  bind  him  to  life 
that  he  made  not  even  a  moment's  struggle  against  the 
allurement  of  the  "long,  sweet  sleep."  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  the  depth  of  the  ^oism  which  had  created 
and  conditioned  his  little  life  bursts  upon  his  parents' 
horror-stricken  gaze.  Like  accomplices  in  crime,  they 
turn  upon  and  accuse  each  other — "sorrow  makes  Ihem 
wicked  and  hateful."  Allmers,  as  the  one  whose  eyes 
were  already  half  opened,  is  the  first  to  carrj'  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  country;  but  Rita  is  not  slow  to  retort 
and  presently  they  both  have  to  admit  that  their  recrim- 
inations are  only  a  vain  attempt  to  drown  the  voice  of 
self-reproach.  In  a  sort  of  fierce  frenzy  they  tear  away 
veil  after  veil  from  their  souls,  until  they  realise  that 
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Eyolf  never  existed  at  all,  so  to  speak,  for  his  own  sake, 
but  only  for  the  sake  of  their  passions  and  vanities. 
'"Isn't  it  curious,"  says  Rita,  summing  up  the  matter, 
'"that  we  should  grieve  like  this  over  a  little  stranger 
boy?" 

In  blind  self-absorption  they  have  played  with  life 
and  death,  and  now  ''the  great  open  eyes"  of  the  stranger 
boy  will  be  for  ever  upon  them.  Allmers  would  fain  take 
refuge  in  a  love  untainted  by  the  egoism,  and  un- 
exposed to  the  revulsions,  of  passion.  But  not  only  is 
Asta's  pity  for  Rita  too  strong  to  let  her  countenance 
this  desertion:  she  has  discovered  that  her  relation  to 
Allmers  is  not  ''exempt  from  the  law  of  change,"  and 
she  "takes  flight  from  him — and  from  herself."  Mean- 
while it  appears  that  the  agony  which  Allmers  and  Rita 
have  endured  in  probing  their  wounds  has  been,  as 
Halvard  Solness  would  say,  "salutary  self-torture." 
The  consuming  fire  of  passion  is  now  quenched,  but 
"it  has  left  an  empty  place  within  them,"  and  they 
feel  a  common  need  "to  fill  it  up  with  something  that 
is  a  little  like  love."  They  come  to  remember  that  there 
are  other  children  in  the  world  on  whom  reckless  instinct 
has  thrust  the  gift  of  life — neglected  children,  stunted 
and  maimed  in  mind  if  not  in  body.  And  now  that 
her  egoism  is  seared  to  the  quick,  the  mother-instinct 
asserts  itself  in  Rita.  She  will  take  these  children  to 
her — these  children  to  whom  her  hand  and  her  heart 
have  hitherto  been  closed.  They  shall  be  outwardly  in 
Eyolfs  place,  and  perhaps  in  time  they  may  fill  the 
place  in  her  heart  that  should  have  been  Eyolf's.  Thus 
she  will  try  to  "make  her  peace  with  the  great  open 
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eyes."  For  now,  at  last,  she  has  divined  the  secret 
of  the  unwritten  book  on  ''human  responsibility,"  and 
has  realised  that  motherhood  means — atonement. 

So  I  read  this  terrible  and  beautiful  work  of  art. 
This,  I  think,  is  a  meaning  inherent  in  it — not  perhaps 
the  meaning,  and  still  less  all  the  meanings.  Indeed, 
its  peculiar  fascination  for  me,  among  all  Ibsen's  works, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  seems  to  touch  life  at  so  many 
different  points.  But  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
implying  that  Ibsen  constructed  the  play  with  any  such 
definitely  allegoric  design  as  is  here  set  forth.  I  do 
not  believe  that  this  creator  of  men  and  women  ever 
started  from  an  abstract  conception.  He  did  not  first 
compose  his  philosophic  tune  and  then  set  his  puppets 
dancing  to  it.  The  germ  in  his  mind  was  dramatic, 
not  ethical;  it  was  only  as  the  drama  developed  that 
its  meanings  dawned  upon  him;  and  he  left  them  im- 
plicit and  fragmentary,  like  the  symbolism  of  life  itself, 
seldom  formulated,  never  worked  out  with  schematic 
precision.  He  simply  took  a  cutting  from  the  tree  of 
life,  and,  planting  it  in  the  rich  soil  of  his  imagination, 
let  it  ramify  and  burgeon  as  it  would. 

Even  if  one  did  not  know  the  date  of  Little  Eyojf^ 
one  could  confidently  assign  it  to  the  latest  period  of 
Ibsen's  career,  on  noting  a  certain  difference  of  scale 
between  its  foundations  and  its  superstructure.  In  his 
earlier  plays,  down  to  and  including  Hedda  Oabler^  we 
feel  his  invention  at  work  to  the  very  last  moment, 
often  with  more  intensity  in  the  last  act  than  in  the 
first;  in  his  later  plays  he  seems  to  be  in  haste  to  pass 
as  early  as  possible  from  invention  to  pure  analyms. 


INTRODUCTION 


IS 


In  this  play»  after  the  death  of  Eyolf  (surely  one  of  the 
most  inspired  '' situations "  in  all  drama)  there  is  prac- 
tically no  external  action  whatsoever.  Nothing  hap- 
pens save  in  the  souls  of  the  characters;  there  is  no 
further  invention,  but  rather  what  one  may  perhaps 
call  inquisition.  This  does  not  prevent  the  second  act 
from  being  quite  the  most  poignant,  or  the  third  act  from 
being  one  of  the  most  moving,  that  Ibsen  ever  wrote. 
Far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  the  play,  I  rate  it  more 
highly,  perhaps,  than  most  critics — among  the  very  great- 
est of  Ibsen's  achievements.  I  merely  note  as  a  char- 
icteristic  of  the  poet's  latest  manner  this  disparity  of 
scale  between  the  work  foreshadowed,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  work  completed.  We  shall  find  it  still  more  evident 
in  the  case  of  John  Oabriel  Borkman. 


LITTLE  EYOLF 

(1804) 


CHARACTERS 

Alfred  Allmers,  landed  proprietor  and  man  of  UUers,  formerly 

a  tutor, 
Mrs.  Rita  Allmers,  his  wife, 
Etolf,  their  child,  nine  years  old. 
Miss  Asta  Allmers,  Alfred's  younger  half-sister. 
Engineer  Borgheim. 
The  Rat- Wife. 


ion  takes  place  on  Allmers's  property,  bordering 
fiord,  ttoelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  Christiania, 
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PLAY  IN  THREE  ACTS 


ACT  FIRST 


ApreUy  and  richly-decorated  garden-room, full  offumUure^ 
flowers^  and  plants.  At  the  back,  open  glass  doors, 
leading  out  to  a  verandah.  An  extensive  view  over 
the  fiord.  In  the  distance,  wooded  hillsides.  A  door 
in  each  of  the  side  walls,  the  one  on  the  right  a  folding 
door,  placed  far  hack.  In  front  on  the  right,  a  sofa, 
with  cushions  and  rugs.  Beside  the  sofa,  a  small 
table,  and  chairs.  In  front,  on  the  left,  a  larger  table, 
with  army-chairs  around  it.  On  the  table  stands  an 
open  hand-hag.  It  is  an  early  summer  morning,  with 
warm  sunshine. 

Mrs.  Rita  Allmerb  stands  beside  the  table,  facing  towards 
the  Uft^  engaged  in  unpacking  the  bag.  She  is  a  hand- 
some, rather  tall,  well-developed  blonde,  about  thirty 
years  of  age,  dressed  in  a  light-coloured  moming-govm. 

Shortly  efier.  Miss  Asta  Allmerb  eniers  by  the  door  on 
the  right,  wearing  a  light  brown  summer  dress,  with 
hat,  jacket,  and  parasol.  Under  her  arm  she  carries 
a  locked  portfolio  of  considerable  size.  She  is  slim,  of 
middle  height,  with  dark  hair,  and  deep,  earnest  eyes. 
Twenty-five  years  old. 

Asta. 

[As  she  enters.]    Good-morning,  my  dear  Rita. 
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[ACT  I 


Rita. 

[Turns  her  head,  and  nods  to  her.]  What!  is  that  you» 
Asta  ?     Come  all  the  way  from  town  so  early  ? 

ASTA. 

[Takes  off  her  things,  and  lays  them  on  a  chair  beside  the 
door.]  Yes,  such  a  restless  feeling  came  over  me.  I  felt 
I  m  u  s  t  come  out  to-day,  and  see  how  little  Eyolf  was 
getting  on — and  you  too.  [Lays  the  portfolio  on  the  table 
beside  the  sofa.]    So  I  took  the  steamer,  and  here  I  am. 

Rfta. 

[Smiling  to  her.]  And  I  daresay  you  met  one  or  other 
of  your  friends  on  board  ?     Quite  by  chance,  of  course. 


AsTA. 

[Quietly.]    No,  I  did  not  meet  a  soul  I  knew. 
the  bag.]    Why,  Rita,  what  have  you  got  there  ? 


[Sees 


Rita. 

[Still  unpacking.]    Alfred's  travelling-bag.     Don't  you 
recognise  it  ? 

AsTA. 

[Joyfully,  approaching  her.]    What!    Has  Alfred  come 
home? 

Rita. 

Yes,  only  think — he  came  quite  unexpectedly  by  the 
late  train  last  night. 
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Oh,  then  that  was  what  my  feeling  meant!  It  was 
that  that  drew  me  out  here!  And  he  hadn't  written  a 
line  to  let  you  know  ?     Not  even  a  post-card  ? 


Not  a  single  word. 


Rita. 


AsTA. 


Did  he  not  even  telegraph  ? 

Rita. 

Yes,  an  hour  before  he  arrived — quite  curtly  and  coldly. 
[Laughs.]     Don't  you  think  that  was  like  him,  Asta  ? 

AsTA. 
Yes;  he  goes  so  quietly  about  everything. 

Rfta. 

But  that  made  it  all  the  more  delightful  to  have  him 
again. 

Asta. 

Yes,  I  am  sure  it  would. 

RriA. 
A  whole  fortnight  before  I  expected  him! 


Asta. 
And  is  he  quite  well  ?     Not  in  low  spirits  ? 


no 
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Rita. 


[ACT  I 


[Closes  the  bag  xoith  a  snap,  and  smiles  at  her.]     He 
looked  quite  transfigured  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway. 

ASTA. 

And  was  he  not  the  least  bit  tired  either  ? 


RriA. 

Oh,  yes,  he  seemed  to  be  tired  enough — very  tired,  in 
fact.  But,  poor  fellow,  he  had  come  on  foot  the  greater 
part  of  the  way. 

AsTA. 

And  then  perhaps  the  high  mountain  air  may  have  been 
rather  too  keen  for  him. 


Rfta. 

Oh,  no;   I  don't  think  so  at  all. 
<x>ugh  once. 

AsTA. 


I  haven't  heard  him 


Ah,  there  you  see  now!  It  was  a  good  thing,  after  all, 
that  the  doctor  talked  him  into  taking  this  tour. 

Rita. 

Yes,  now  that  it  is  safely  over. — But  I  can  tell  you  it 
has  been  a  terrible  time  for  me,  Asta.  I  have  never  cared 
to  talk  about  it — and  you  so  seldom  came  out  to  see  me, 
too 

Asta. 


Yes,  I  daresay  that  wasn't  very  nice  of  me — but- 
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Rita. 

Weil,  well,  well,  of  course  you  had  your  school  to  at- 
to  in  town.     [Smiling.]    And  then  our  road-maker 
friend— of  course  he  was  away  too. 

ASTA. 

Oh,  don't  talk  like  that,  Rita. 

RrTA. 

Very  well,  then;  we  will  leave  the  road-maker  out  of 
the  question. — You  can't  think  how  I  have  been  longing 
for  Alfred !  How  empty  the  place  seemed !  How  deso- 
late!   Ugh,  it  felt  as  if  there  had  been  a  funeral  in  the 

house! 

AsTA. 
Why,  dear  me,  only  six  or  seven  weeks 


RrTA. 

Yes;  but  you  must  remember  that  Alfred  has  never 
been  away  from  me  before — never  so  much  as  twenty- 
four  hours.     Not  once  in  all  these  ten  years. 

AsTA. 

No;  but  that  is  just  why  I  really  think  it  was  high  time 
he  should  have  a  little  outing  this  year.  He  ought  to  have 
gone  for  a  tramp  in  the  mountains  every  summer — he 
reaUy  ought. 

Rita. 

[Half  smiling,]  Oh  yes,  it's  all  very  well  for  you  to 
talk.     If  I  were  as — as  reasonable  as  you,  I  suppose  I 
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should  have  let  him  go  before — ^perhaps.  But  I  p 
tively  could  not,  Asta!  It  seemed  to  me  I  should  ne 
get  him  back  again.    Surely  you  can  understand  t  h  i 

Asta. 

No.  But  I  daresay  that  is  because  I  have  no  on< 
lose. 

RriA. 
[With  a  teasing  smile,]     Really  ?     No  one  at  all  ? 

Asta. 

Not  that  /  know  of.  [Changing  the  subject.]  But 
me,  Rita,  where  is  Alfred  ?    Is  he  still  asleep  ? 

RrPA. 
Oh,  not  at  all.     He  got  up  as  early  as  ever  to-da] 

Asta. 
Then  lie  can't  have  been  so  very  tired  after  all. 

Rfta. 

Yes,  he  was  last  night — when  he  arrived.  But  nov 
has  had  little  Eyolf  with  him  in  his  room  for  a  whole  h 
and  more. 

Asta. 

Poor  little  white-faced  bov!  Has  he  to  be  for  eve 
his  lessons  again  ? 

Rita. 
[With  a  slight  shrug,]     Alfred  will  have  it  so,  you  kn 
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CJS^j  ASTA. 

Yes;  but  I  think  you  ought  to  put  down  your  foot 
about  it,  Rita. 

Rita. 

[Somewhai  impatienUy.]  Oh  no;  come  now,  I  really 
cannot  meddle  with  that.  Alfred  knows  so  much  better 
about  these  things  than  I  do.  And  what  would  you  have 
Evolf  do  ?  He  can't  run  about  and  play,  you  see — like 
other  children. 

AsTA. 

[With  decision.]    I  will  talk  to  Alfred  about  this 

Rita. 

Yes,  do;  I  wish  you  would. — Oh!  here  he  is. 
[Alfred  Allmers,  dressed  in  light  summer  clothes^ 
enters  by  the  door  on  the  Uft^  leading  Eyolf  by  the 
hand.  He  is  a  slim,  lightly-built  m^n  of  about 
thirty-six  or  thirty-sevenj  with  gentle  eyes,  and  thin 
brown  hair  and  beard.  His  expression  is  serious 
and  thoughtful.  Eyolf  wears  a  suit  cut  like  a  uni- 
form, unih  gold  braid  and  gilt  military  buttons.  He 
is  lame,  and  walks  with  a  cnUch  under  his  left  arm. 
His  leg  is  shrunken.  He  is  undersized,  and  looks 
delicate,  but  has  beautiful  intelligent  eyes. 

Allmers. 

[Drops  Etolf's  hand,  goes  up  to  Asta  unth  an  expres- 
tion  of  marked  pleasure,  and  holds  out  both  his  hands  to 
ker.]  Asta !  My  dearest  Asta !  To  think  of  your  com- 
ing!   To  think  of  my  seeing  you  so  soon! 
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ASTA. 

I  felt  I  must .     Welcome  home  again! 

Allmebs. 
[Shaking  her  hands,]    Thank  you  for  coming. 

Rita. 
Doesn't  he  look  well  ? 

ASTA. 

[Ocaes  fixedly  at  him.]  Splendid !  Quite  splendid !  His 
eyes  are  so  much  brighter!  And  I  suppose  you  have 
done  a  great  deal  of  writing  on  your  travels  ?  [With  an 
outburst  of  joy,]  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you  had  finished 
the  whole  book,  Alfred  ? 

Allmers. 

[Shrugging  his  shoulders,]  The  book?  Oh,  the 
book 

AsTA. 

Yes,  I  was  sure  you  would  find  it  go  so  easily  when 
once  you  got  away. 

Allmers. 

So  I  thought  too.  But,  do  you  know,  I  didn't  find  it 
so  at  all.  The  truth  is,  I  have  not  written  a  line  of  the 
book. 

AsTA. 

Not  a  line  ? 

Rita. 

Oho!  I  wondered  when  I  found  all  the  paper  lying 
untouched  in  your  bag. 
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I  ASTA. 

But,  my  dear  Alfred,  what  have  you  been  doing  all  this 

time? 

Allmers. 
[SmiUng.]     Only  thinking  and  thinking  and  thinking. 

RrPA. 

[PuUing  her  arm  round  his  neck,]     And  thinking  a  little, 
too,  of  those  you  had  left  at  home  ? 

Allmers. 

Yes,  you  may  be  sure  of  that.     I  have  thought  a  great 
deal  of  you — every  single  day. 

Rita. 
[Tahing  her  arm  away.]    Ah,  that  is  all  I  care  about. 

AsTA. 

But  you  haven't  even  touched  the  book!  And  yet  you 
caD  look  so  happy  and  contented !  That  is  not  what  you 
generally  do — I  mean  when  your  work  is  going  badly. 

Allmers. 

You  are  right  there.  You  see,  I  have  been  such  a  fool 
hitherto.  All  the  best  that  is  in  you  goes  into  thinking. 
What  you  put  on  paper  is  worth  very  little. 

AsTA. 

[Exdaiming.]    Worth  very  little! 
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Rita. 
[Laitghing.]     What  an  absurd  thing  to  say,  Alfred. 

Eyolf. 

[Looks  confidingly  up  at  him.]    Oh  yes,  Papa,  what 
you  write  is  worth  a  great  deal ! 

Allmers. 

[Smiling  and  stroking  his  hair.]    Well,  well,  since  you 

say  so But  I  can  tell  you,  some  one  is  coming  after 

me  who  will  do  it  better. 

Eyolf. 

Who  can  that  be  ?     Oh,  tell  me! 

Allmkrs. 

Onlv  wait — vou  mav  be  sure  he  \iill  come,  and  let  us 
hear  of  him. 

Eyolf. 

And  what  ^ill  vou  do  then  ? 

Allmers. 
[Seriously.]     Then  I  will  go  to  the  mountains  again 

Rita. 
Fie,  Alfred!     For  shame! 

Allmers. 
— up  to  the  peaks  and  the  great  waste  places. 
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Etolf. 

Papa,  don't  you  think  I  shall  soon  be  well  enough  for 
Tou  to  take  me  with  you  ? 

Allmers. 

[With  'painful  emotion.']    Oh,  yes,  perhaps,  my  little 

boT. 

Eyolf. 

It  would  be  so  splendid,  you  know,  if  I  could  climb  the 
mountains,  like  you. 

ASTA. 

[Changing  the  subject,]    Why,  how  beautifully  you  are 
dressed  to-day,  Eyolf! 

Eyolf. 

Yes,  don't  you  think  so.  Auntie  ? 

AsTA. 

Yes,  indeed.     Is  it  in  honour  of  Papa  that  you  have 
got  your  new  clothes  on  ? 

Eyolf. 

Yes,  I  asked  Mama  to  let  me.  I  wanted  so  to  let  Papa 
see  me  in  them. 

Allmers. 

[/»  a  low  voicey  to  Rfta.]  You  shouldn't  have  given 
Urn  clothes  like  that. 

Rita. 

[In  a  low  voice.]  Oh,  he  has  teased  me  so  long  about 
them — he  had  set  his  heart  on  them.  He  gave  me  no 
peace. 
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Etolf. 

And  I  forgot  to  tell  you.  Papa — Borgheim  has  bought 
me  a  new  bow.  And  he  has  taught  me  how  to  shoot  with 
it  too. 

Allmers. 

Ah,  there  now — ^that's  just  the  sort  of  thing  for  you, 
Eyolf. 

Eyolf. 

And  next  time  he  comes,  I  shall  ask  him  to  teach  me  to 
swim,  too. 

Allmers. 

To  swim!  Oh,  what  makes  you  want  to  learn  swim- 
ming? 

Eyolf. 

Well,  you  know,  all  the  boys  down  at  the  beach  can 
swim.     I  am  the  only  one  that  can't. 

Allmers. 

[With  emotion^  taking  him  in  his  arms,]  You  shall 
learn  whatever  you  like — everj'thing  you  really  want  to. 

Eyolf. 
Then  do  you  know  what  I  want  most  of  all.  Papa  ? 

Allmers. 
No;  tell  He 

Eyolf. 
I  want  most  of  all  to  be  a  soldier. 
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Allmers. 

Oh,  little  Eyolf,  there  are  many,  many  other  things 
that  are  better  than  that. 

Eyolf. 

Ah,  but  when  I  grow  big,  then  I  shall  have  to  be  a 
soldier.    You  know  that,  don't  you  ? 

Allmers. 

[Clenching  kU  hands  together.]    Well,  well,  well:  we 

shall  see 

ASTA. 

[SeaHng  herself  ai  the  table  on  the  left.]    Eyolf!     Come 
here  to  me,  and  I  will  tell  you  something. 

Eyolf. 
[Ooee  up  to  her.]    What  is  it.  Auntie  ? 

AsTA. 

What  do  you  think,  Eyolf — I  have  seen  the  Rat- Wife. 

Eyolf. 

What!     Seen  the  Rat- Wife!    Oh,  you're  only  making 
a  fool  of  me! 

AsTA. 

No;  it's  quite  true.    I  saw  her  yesterday. 

Eyolf. 
Where  did  you  see  her  ? 
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ASTA. 

I  saw  her  on  the  road,  outside  the  town. 

Allmers. 
I  saw  her,  too,  somewhere  up  in  the  country. 

Rita. 

[Who  is  sitting  on  the  sofa.]    Perhaps  it  will  be 
turn  to  see  her  next,  Eyolf . 

Eyolf. 

Auntie,  isn't  it  strange  that  she  should  be  called 
Rat- Wife? 

ASTA. 

Oh,  people  just  give  her  that  name  because  she  wan 
round  the  country  driving  away  all  the  rats. 

Allmers. 
I  have  heard  that  her  real  name  is  Vaig. 

Eyolf. 
Varg!    That  means  a  wolf,  doesn't  it  ? 

Allmers. 
[Patting  him  on  the  head.]    So  you  know  that,  do  ] 

Etolf. 

[Cautiously.]    Then  perhaps  it  may  be  true,  aftei 
that  she  is  a  were-wolf  at  night.     Do  you  believe 
Papa? 
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Allmers. 

Oh,  no;  I  don't  believe  it.     Now  you  ought  to  go  and 
play  a  little  in  the  garden. 

Eyolf. 
Should  I  not  take  some  books  with  me  ? 

Allmers. 

No,  no  books  after  this.     You  had  better  go  down  to 
the  beach  to  the  other  boys. 

Eyolf. 
[Shyly.]    No,  Papa,  I  won't  go  down  to  the  boys  to-day. 

Allmers. 
Whv  not  ? 

Eyolf. 

Oh,  because  I  have  these  clothes  on. 

Allmers. 

[Knitting  his  hrowa,]     Do  you  mean  that  they  make 
fun  of — of  your  pretty  clothes  ? 

Eyolf. 

[Evasively.]     No,  they  daren't — for  then  I  would  thrash 
them. 

Allmers. 
Aha! — then  why ? 


; 
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Etolf. 

You  see,  they  are  so  naughty,  these  boys.     And  then 
they  say  I  can  never  be  a  soldier. 

Allmers. 

[With  suppressed  indignation.]    Why  do  they  say  that, 
do  you  think  ? 

Etolp. 

I  suppose  they  are  jealous  of  me.     For  you  know. 
Papa,  they  are  so  poor,  they  have  to  go  about  barefoot. 

Allmers. 

[Softly,  wiih  choking  voice.]     Oh,  Rita — ^how  it  wrings 
my  heart! 

Rita. 

[Soothingly,  rising.]    There,  there,  there! 

Allmers. 

[Threateningly.]     But  these  rascals  shall  soon  find  out 
who  is  the  master  down  at  the  beach! 

ASTA. 

[Listenijig,]    There  is  some  one  knocking. 

Eyolf. 
Oh,  I'm  sure  it's  Borgheim! 
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Rita. 

Come  in. 
[The  Rat- Wife  comes  softly  and  naUeleesly  inbyths 
door  on  the  right.  She  is  a  thin  tittle  shrunken  Jig* 
urSy  old  and  grey-haired^  with  keen^  piercing  eyes^ 
dressed  in  an  old-fashioned  flowered  govm^  with  a 
black  hood  and  cloak.  She  has  in  her  hand  a  large 
red  umbrella,  and  carries  a  black  bag  by  a  loop  over 
her  arm,, 

Eyolf. 

[Scftly,  taking  hold  of  Asta's  dress.]  Auntie!  That 
must  surely  be  her! 

The  Rat- Wife. 

[Curtseying  at  the  door.]  I  humbly  b^  pardon — but 
are  your  worships  troubled  with  any  gnawing  things  in 
the  house  ? 

Allmers. 

Here  ?    No,  I  don't  think  so. 

The  Rat- Wife. 

For  it  would  be  such  a  pleasure  to  me  to  rid  your  wor- 
ships' house  of  them. 

Rita. 

Yes,  yes;  we  understand.  But  we  have  nothing  of  the 
sort  here. 

The  Rat- Wife. 

Hat's  very  unlucky,  that  is;  for  I  just  happened  to  be 
on  my  rounds  now,  and  goodness  knows  when  I  may  be 
b  these  parts  again. — Oh,  how  tired  I  am! 
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Allmebs. 
[Pointing  to  a  chair,]     Yes,  you  look  tired. 

The  Rat- Wife. 

I  know  one  ought  never  to  get  tired  of  doing  good  to 
the  poor  little  things  that  are  hated  and  persecuted  so 
cruelly.     But  it  takes  your  strength  out  of  you,  it  does. 

Rita. 
Won't  you  sit  down  and  rest  a  little  ? 

The  Rat- Wife. 

I  thank  your  ladyship  with  all  my  heart.  [Seats  her- 
self on  a  chair  betxoeen  the  door  and  the  sofa!\  I  have  been 
out  all  night  at  my  work. 

Allmebs. 
Have  you  indeed  ? 

The  Rat-Wife. 

Yes,  over  on  the  islands.  [With  a  chuckling  laugh,'] 
The  people  sent  for  me,  I  can  assure  you.  They  didn't 
like  it  a  bit;  but  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  done.  They 
had  to  put  a  good  face  on  it,  and  bite  the  sour  apple. 
[Ijooks  at  Eyolf,  and  nods,]  The  sour  apple,  little  mas- 
ter, the  sour  apple. 

Eyolf. 

[Involuntarily,  a  little  timidly,]  Why  did  they  have 
to ? 

The  Rat- Wife. 
What? 


f 
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Etolf. 

To  bite  it? 

The  Rat- Wife. 

Why,  because  they  couldn't  keep  body  and  soul  to- 
gether on  account  of  the  rats  and  all  the  little  rat-children, 
jou  see,  young  master. 

RriA. 

Ugh!    Poor  people!     Have  they  so  many  of  them? 

The  Rat- Wife. 

Yes,  it  was  all  alive  and  swarming  with  them.  [Laughs 
ydih  quiet  glee.]  They  came  creepy-crawly  up  into  the 
beds  all  night  long.  They  plumped  into  the  milk-cans, 
and  they  went  pittering  and  pattering  all  over  the  floor, 
backwards  and  forwards,  and  up  and  down. 

Eyolf, 
[ScfUy^  to  AsTA.]     I  shall  never  go  there,  Auntie. 

The  Rat- Wife. 

But  then  I  came — I,  and  another  along  with  me.  And 
we  took  them  with  us,  everv  one — the  sweet  little  crea- 
tupcs!    We  made  an  end  of  every  one  of  them. 

Eyolf. 
[ff'iA  a  shriek.]    Papa — look!  look! 

Rita. 
Good  Heavens,  Eyolf! 
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Allmers. 
What's  the  matter  ? 

Eyolp. 

[PoinHng.]    There's  something  wriggling  in  the  bag! 

RriA. 

[At  the  extreme  left,  shrieks,]  Ugh!  Send  her  away, 
Alfred. 

The  Rat- Wipe. 

[Latighing.]  Oh,  dearest  lady,  you  needn't  be  fright- 
ened of  such  a  little  mannikin. 

Allmers. 
But  what  i  s  the  thing  ? 

The  Rat- Wife. 

Why,  it's  only  little  Mopseman.  [Loosening  the  string 
of  the  bag.]  Come  up  out  of  the  dark,  my  own  little  dar- 
ling friend. 

[A  little  dog  with  a  broad  black  snotU  pokes  its  head 
out  of  the  bag. 

The  Rat- Wife. 

[Nodding  and  beckoning  to  Eyolf.]  Come  along,  don't 
be  afraid,  my  little  wounded  warrior!  He  won't  bite. 
Come  here !     Come  here ! 

Eyolp. 
[Clinging  to  Asta.]     No,  I  dare  not. 
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The  Rat- Wipe. 

Don't  you  think  he  has  a  gentle,  lovable  countenance, 
mj  young  master  ? 

Eyolp. 

[AHonished,  pointing.]    That  thing  there  ? 

The  Rat- Wipe. 

Yes,  this  thing  here. 

Eyolp. 

[Almost  under  his  breathy  staring  fixedly  at  the  dog.]  I 
think  he  has  the  horriblest — countenance  I  ever  saw. 

The  Rat- Wipe. 

[Closing  the  hag^  Oh,  it  will  come — it  will  come,  right 
toough. 

Eyolp. 

\lnvoluniarily  drawing  nearer,  at  Uui  goes  right  up  to 
Aer,  and  strokes  the  bag.]    But  he  is  lovely — lovely  all  the 

ttme. 

The  Rat- Wipe. 

[In  a  tone  of  caution.]  But  now  he  is  so  tired  and  weary, 
poor  thing.  He's  utterly  tired  out,  he  is.  [Looks  at  All- 
MEBs.]  For  it  takes  the  strength  out  of  you,  that  sort  of 
gune,  I  can  tell  you,  sir. 

Allmers. 
What  sort  of  game  do  you  mean  ? 
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The  Rat- Wife. 
The  luring  game. 

Allmers. 

Do  you  mean  that  it  is  the  dog  that  lures  the  rats  ? 

The  Rat- Wipe. 

[Nodding,]  Mopseman  and  I — we  two  do  it  togethcr» 
And  it  goes  so  smoothly — ^for  all  you  can  see,  at  any  rate 
I  just  slip  a  string  through  his  collar,  and  then  I  lead  him 
three  times  round  the  house,  and  play  on  my  PanVpipcs. 
When  they  hear  that,  they  have  got  to  come  up  from  the 
cellars,  and  down  from  the  garrets,  and  out  of  their  boks, 
all  the  blessed  little  creatures. 

Eyolf. 
And  does  he  bite  them  to  death  then  ? 

The  Rat- Wife. 

Oh,  not  at  all !  No,  we  go  down  to  the  boat,  he  and 
I  do — and  then  they  follow  after  us,  both  the  big  ones 
and  the  little  ratikins. 

Eyolf. 

[Ecyerly,]     And  what  then — ^tell  me! 

The  Rat- Wife. 

Then  we  push  out  from  the  land,  and  I  scull  with  one 
oar,  and  play  on  my  Pan*s-pipes.  And  Mopseman,  he 
swims  behind.  [With  glittering  eyes.]  And  all  the  creep- 
ers and  crawlers,  thev  follow  and  follow  us  out  into  the 
deep,  deep  waters.     Ay,  for  they  have  to. 
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Eyolp. 
Why  do  they  have  to  ? 

The  Rat-Wife. 

Just  because  they  want  not  to — just  because  they  are 
ao  deadly  afraid  of  the  water.  That  is  why  they  have 
got  to  plunge  into  it. 

Eyolp. 

Arc  they  drowned,  then  ? 

The  Rat- Wife. 

EveiT  blessed  one.  [More  softly.]  And  there  it  is  all 
as  still,  and  soft,  and  dark  as  their  hearts  can  desire,  the 
lovely  little  things.  Down  there  they  sleep  a  long,  sweet 
sleep,  with  no  one  to  hate  them  or  persecute  them  any 
more.  [Rises,]  In  the  old  days,  I  can  tell  you,  I  didnH 
need  any  Mopseman.  Then  I  did  the  luring  myself — I 
akme 

Eyolf. 

And  what  did  you  lure  then  ?    . 

The  Rat- Wife. 
Hen.    One  most  of  all. 

Eyolf. 
[With  eagerness,]    Oh,  who  was  that  one?    Tell  me! 

The  Rat- Wife. 

[Laughing.]  It  was  my  own  sweetheart,  it  was,  little 
kearl-breaker! 
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Eyolf. 
And  where  is  he  now,  then  ? 

The  Rat- Wipe. 

[Harshly.]  Down  where  all  the  rats  are.  [Resum- 
ing  her  milder  tone.]  But  now  I  must  be  off  and  get  to 
business  again.  Always  on  the  move.  [To  Rfta.]  So 
your  ladyship  has  no  sort  of  use  for  me  to-day  ?  I  could 
finish  it  all  off  while  I  am  about  it. 

RriA. 
No,  thank  you;  I  don't  think  we  require  anything. 

The  Rat- Wife. 

Well,  well,  your  sweet  ladyship,  you  can  never  tell.  If 
your  ladyship  should  find  that  there  is  anything  here  that 
keeps  nibbling  and  gnawing,  and  creeping  and  crawling, 
then  just  see  and  get  hold  of  me  and  MopsSman. — Good- 
bye, good-bye,  a  kind  good-bye  to  you  all. 

[She  goes  out  by  the  door  on  the  right. 

Eyolf. 

[Softly  and  triumphantly ,  to  Asta.]  Only  think.  Auntie* 
now  I  have  seen  the  Rat- Wife  too ! 

[Rita  goes  out  upon  the  verandah^  and  fans  herself 
with  her  pocket-handkerchief.  Shortly  afterwards^ 
Eyolf  slips  cautiously  and  unnoticed  out  to  the 
right. 

Allmers. 

[Takes  up  the  portfolio  from  the  table  by  the  sofa.]  Is 
this  your  portfolio,  Asta  ? 
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ASTA. 

Yes.    I  have  some  of  the  old  letters  in  it. 

Allmers. 
Ah,  the  family  letters 

ASTA. 

You  know  you  asked  me  to  arrange  them  for  you  while 
joQ  were  away. 

Allmers. 

[Pati  her  on  the  head.]  And  you  have  actually  found 
time  to  do  that,  dear  ? 

AsTA. 

Oh,  yes.  I  have  done  it  partly  out  here  and  partly  at 
my  own  rooms  in  town. 

Allmers. 

Thanks,  dear.  Did  you  find  anything  particular  in 
them? 

AsTA. 

[Ughily.]  Oh,  you  know  you  always  find  something 
or  other  in  such  old  papers.  [Speaking  lower  and  seri- 
ouA/.]  It  is  the  letters  to  mother  that  are  in  this  port- 
foGa 

Allmers. 
Those,  of  course,  you  must  keep  yourself. 

AsTA. 

[With  an  effort.]  No;  I  am  determined  that  you  shall 
look  through  them,  too,  Alfred.  Some  time — later  on  in 
life.    I  haven't  the  key  of  the  portfolio  with  me  just  now. 
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Allmers. 

It  doesn't  matter,  my  dear  Asta,  for  I  shall  never  read 
your  mother's  letters  in  any  case. 

Asta. 

[Fixing  her  eyes  on  him.]  Then  some  time  or  other — 
some  quiet  evening — I  will  tell  you  a  little  of  what  is  in 
them. 

Allmers. 

Yes,  that  will  be  much  better.     But  do  you  keep  your 

mother's  letters — you  haven't  so  many  mementos  of  her. 

[He  hands  Asta  the  portfolio.     She  takes  it,  and  lays 

it  on  the  chair  under  her  outdoor  things.     RrrA 

comes  into  the  room  again. 

Rita. 

Ugh!  I  feel  as  if  that  horrible  old  woman  had  brought 
a  sort  of  graveyard  smell  with  her. 

Allmers. 
Yes,  she  was  rather  horrible. 

Rita. 
I  felt  almost  sick  while  she  was  in  the  room. 

Allmers. 

However,  I  can  very  well  understand  the  sort  of  spell- 
bound fascination  that  she  talked  about.  The  loneliness 
of  the  mountain-peaks  and  of  the  great  waste  places  has 
something  of  the  same  magic  about  it. 
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ASTA. 

[Looks  attentively  at  him.]    What  is  it  that  has  hap- 
pened to  you,  Alfred  ? 

Allmers. 
[Smiling.]     To  me  ? 

AsTA. 

Yes,  something  has  happened— something  seems  al- 
most to  have  transformed  you.     Rita  noticed  it  too. 

Rita. 

Yes,  I  saw  it  the  moment  you  came.     A  change  for  the 
better,  I  hope,  Alfred  ? 

Allmers. 

It  o  u  g  h  t  to  be  for  the  better.     And  it  must  and  shall 
come  to  good. 

Rita. 

[IVith  an  outburst.]    You  have  had  some  adventure  on 
your  journey!     Don't  deny  it!     I  can  see  it  in  your  face! 

Allmers. 

[Shaking  his  head.]     No  adventure  in  the  world — out- 
wardly at  least.     But 

Rita. 

[Eagerly.]     But ? 

Allmers. 

It  is  true  that  within  me  there  has  been  something  of 
a  revolution. 
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Rita. 
Oh  Heavens ! 

Allmers. 

[Soothingly,  pathng  her  hand.]  Only  for  the  better^ 
my  dear  Rita.     You  may  be  perfectly  certain  of  that. 

RriA. 

[Seats  herself  on  the  sofa.]  You  must  tell  us  all  about 
it,  at  once — ^tell  us  everything! 

Allmers. 

[Turning  to  Asta.]  Yes,  let  us  sit  down,  too,  Asta. 
Then  I  will  try  to  tell  you  as  well  as  I  can. 

[He  seats  himself  on  the  sofa  at  Rffa's  side.     Asta 
moves  a  chair  forward,  and  places  herself  near  him. 

RriA. 

[Looking  at  him  expectantly.]    Well ? 

Allmers. 

[Gazing  straight  before  him.]  When  I  look  back  over 
my  life — and  my  fortunes — ^for  the  last  ten  or  eleven  years, 
it  seems  to  me  almost  like  a  fairy-tale  or  a  dream.  Don't 
you  think  so  too,  Asta  ? 

Asta. 

Yes,  in  many  ways  I  think  so. 

Allmers. 

[Continuing.]  When  I  remember  what  we  two  used 
to  be,  Asta — we  two  poor  orphan  children 
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Rita. 
[ImpaHenUy.]    Oh,  tliat  is  such  an  old,  old  story. 

Allmebs. 

[Not  listening  to  her.]  And  now  here  I  am  in  comfort 
and  luxury.  I  have  been  able  to  follow  my  vocation. 
I  have  been  able  to  work  and  study — ^just  as  I  had  always 
longed  to.  [Holds  out  his  hands.]  And  all  this  great — 
this  fabulous  good  fortune  we  owe  to  you,  my  dearest 
Rita. 

Rita. 

[Ha^  playfully f  half  angrily y  slaps  his  hand.]  Oh,  I 
do  wish  you  would  stop  talking  like  that. 

Allmers. 
I  speak  of  it  only  as  a  sort  of  introduction. 

Rita 
Then  do  skip  the  introduction! 

Allmers. 

Rita, — ^you  must  not  think  it  was  the  doctor's  advice 
that  drove  me  up  to  the  mountains. 

ASTA. 

Was  it  not,  Alfred  ? 

Rfta. 
What  was  it,  then  ? 

Allmers. 

It  was  this:  I  found  there  was  no  more  peace  for  me» 
there  in  my  study. 
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Rtta. 
No  peace!    Why,  who  disturbed  you  ? 

Allmers. 

[Shfiking  his  head,]  No  one  from  without.  But  I  fell 
as  though  I  were  positively  abusing — or,  say  rather,  wast- 
ing— my  best  powers — frittering  away  the  time. 

ASTA. 

[With  uyide  eyea,]  When  you  were  writing  at  your 
book? 

Allmers. 

[Nodding,]  For  I  cannot  think  that  my  powers  are 
confined  to  that  alone.  I  must  surely  have  it  in  me  to  do 
one  or  two  other  things  as  well. 

Rita. 

Was  that  what  you  sat  there  brooding  over  ? 

Allmers. 
Yes,  mainly  that. 

RfFA. 

And  so  that  is  what  has  made  you  so  discontented  with 
yourself  of  late;  and  with  the  rest  of  us  as  well.  For  you 
know  you  were  discontented,  Alfred. 

Allmers. 

[Gazing  straight  before  him,]  There  I  sat  bent  over  my 
table,  day  after  day,  and  often  half  the  night  too — writing 
and  writing  at  the  great  thick  book  on  ''Human  Responsi- 
bility."    H'm! 
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ASTA. 

[Lajfing  her  hand  upon  his  arm^     But,  Alfred — ^that 
book  is  to  be  your  life-work. 

Rita. 
Yes,  you  have  said  so  often  enough. 

Allmers. 

I  thought  so.  Ever  since  I  grew  up,  I  have  thought  so. 
[Fl'i/A  an  affectionate  expression  in  his  eyes,^  And  it  was 
vou  that  enabled  me  to  devote  myself  to  it,  my  dear 
Rita 

RrTA. 
Oh,  nonsense! 

Allmers. 

[Smiling  to  her!\ — ^you,  with  your  gold,  and  your  green 
forests 

Rffa. 

[Half  laughing,  half  vexed.]  If  you  b^in  all  that 
nibbish  again,  I  shall  beat  you. 

AsTA. 

[Looking  sorrowfuUy  at  him,]    But  the  book,  Alfred  ? 

Allmers. 

It  began,  as  it  were,  to  drift  away  from  me.  But  I 
WIS  more  and  more  beset  by  the  thought  of  the  higher 
duties  that  laid  their  claims  upon  me. 
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Rita. 
[Beaming^  seizes  kU  hand.]    Alfred! 

Allmers. 
The  thought  of  Eyolf ,  my  dear  Rita. 

RriA. 
[Dieappointedf  drops  his  hand.]    Ah — of  Eyolf ! 

Allmers. 

Poor  little  Eyolf  has  taken  deeper  and  deeper  hold  of 
me.  After  that  unlucky  fall  from  the  table — and  espe- 
cially since  we  have  been  assured  that  the  injuiy  is  incu- 
rable  

Rita. 

[Insistently,]  But  you  take  all  the  care  you  possibly 
can  of  him,  Alfred ! 

Allmers. 

As  a  schoolmaster,  yes;  but  not  as  a  father.  And  it  is 
a  father  that  I  want  henceforth  to  be  to  Eyolf. 

Rita. 

[Looking  at  him  and  shaking  her  head.]  I  don't  think 
I  quite  understand  you. 

Allmers. 

I  mean  that  I  will  try  with  all  my  might  to  make  his 
misfortune  as  painless  and  easy  to  him  as  it  can  posnbj^ 
be. 


J 
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Rtta. 

Oh,  but,  dear — thank  Heaven,  I  don*t  think  he  feels  it 
so  deeply. 

AsTA. 

[With  emoHon.]    Yes,  Rita,  he  does. 

Allmers. 
Yes,  you  may  be  sure  he  feels  it  deeply. 

Rita. 

[InpaHetUly.]    But,  Alfred,  what  more  can  you  do  for 
him? 

Allmebs. 

I  will  try  to  perfect  all  the  rich  possibilities  that  are 
dawning  in  his  childish  soul.  I  will  foster  all  the  germs 
of  good  in  his  nature — make  them  blossom  and  bear  fruit. 
[With  more  and  more  warmih^  rising^l  And  I  will  do 
more  than  that !  I  will  help  him  to  bring  his  desires  into 
harmony  with  what  lies  attainable  before  him.  That  is 
just  what  at  present  they  are  not.  All  his  longings  are 
for  things  that  must  for  ever  remain  unattainable  to 
him.  But  I  will  create  a  conscious  happiness  in  his  mind. 
[He  goes  once  or  twice  up  and  down  the  room.  Asta 
and  KiTA  follow  htm  with  their  eyes. 

RriA. 
You  should  take  these  things  more  quietly,  Alfred! 

Allmers. 

[Stops  beside  the  table  on  the  left,  and  looks  at  them,] 
Eyolf  shall  carry  on  my  life-work — if  he  wants  to.     Or 
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he  shall  choose  one  that  is  altogether  his  own.  Perhaps 
that  would  be  best.  At  all  events,  I  shall  let  mine  rest 
as  it  is. 

Rita. 

[Rising,]  But,  Alfred  dear,  can  you  not  work  both 
for  yourself  and  for  Eyolf  ? 

Allmers. 

No,  I  cannot.  It  is  impossible!  I  cannot  divide  my- 
self in  this  matter — and  therefore  I  efface  myself.  Evolf 
shall  be  the  c*omplete  man  of  our  race.  And  it  shall  be 
my  new  life-work  to  make  him  the  complete  man. 

ASTA. 

[Has  risen  and  now  goes  up  to  him,]  This  must  have 
cost  you  a  terribly  hard  struggle,  Alfred  ? 

Allmers. 

Yes,  it  has.  At  home  here,  I  should  never  have  con- 
quered myself,  never  brought  myself  to  the  point  of  re- 
nunciation.    Never  at  home! 

RriA. 
Then  that  was  why  you  went  away  this  summer  ? 

Allmers. 

[With  shining  eyes.]  Yes!  I  went  up  into  the  in- 
finite solitudes.  I  saw  the  sunrise  gleaming  on  the  moun- 
tain peaks.  I  felt  myself  nearer  the  stars — I  seemed  al- 
most to  be  in  sympathy  and  communion  with  them.  And 
then  I  found  the  strength  for  it. 
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Aota. 

[Looking  ^adly  cA  him.'\  But  you  will  never  write  any 
more  of  your  book  on  ''  Human  Responsibility  "  ? 

Allmers. 

No,  never,  Asta.  I  tell  you  I  cannot  split  up  my  life 
between  two  vocations.  But  I  will  act  out  my  "human 
responsibility*' — in  my  own  life. 

Rita. 

\Wiih  a  stnile^  Do  you  think  you  can  live  up  to  such 
high  resolves  at  home  here  } 

Allmers. 

[Taking  her  hand.]  With  you  to  help  me,  I  can. 
[Holds  out  the  other  hand.'\     And  with  you  too,  Asta. 

Rita. 

[Draunng  her  hand  away,]  Ah — with  both  of  us!  So, 
after  all,  you   can  divide  yourself. 

Allmers. 


Why,  my  dearest  Rita ! 

[Rita  mavee  away  from  him  and  stands  in  the  garden 
doorway.  A  light  and  rapid  knock  is  heard  at  the 
door  on  the  right.  Engineer  Borgheim  enters 
quickly.  He  is  a  young  man  of  a  little  over  thirty. 
His  expression  is  bright  and  cheerful,  and  he  holds 
himself  erect. 
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BORGHEIIC. 

Good  morning,  Mrs.  Allmers.  [Stops  with  an  expr$9 
Mon  of  pleasure  on  seeing  Allmers.]  Why»  what's  this! 
^ome  again  already,  Mr.  Allmers  ? 

Allmers. 
[Shaking  hands  with  him,]    Yes,  I  arrived  last  night. 

Rita. 
'{Gaily.]    His  leave  was  up,  Mr.  Borgheim. 

Allmers. 
No,  you  know  it  wasn't,  Rita 

RrTA. 

[Apjmmching!]  Oh  yes,  but  it  was,  though.  His  fur- 
lough had  run  out. 

Borgheim. 

I  see  you  hold  your  husband  well  in  hand,  Mrs.  Allmen. 

RrTA. 

I  hold  to  my  rights.  And  besides,  everjrthing  most 
have  an  end. 

Borgheim. 

Oh,  not  everything — I  hope.  Good  morning.  Mist 
Allmers! 

ASTA. 

[Holding  aloof  from  him,]     Good  morning. 
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Rita. 
ing  at  Bobgheim.]    Not  everything,  you  say  ? 

BOBGHEIIC. 

Oh,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  are  some 
things  in  the  world  that  will  never  come  to  an  end. 

RrrA. 

I  suppose  you  are  thinking  of  love — and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

BORGHEIM. 

]JiVamdy^     I  am  thinking  of  all  that  is  lovely! 

RrrA. 

And  that  never  comes  to  an  end.  Yes,  let  us  think  of 
that,  hope  for  that,  all  of  us. 

Allmers. 

[Coming  up  to  them.]  I  suppose  you  will  soon  have 
finiahed  your  road-work  out  here  ? 

Bobgheim. 

I  have  finished  it  already — ^finished  it  yesterday.  It 
has  been  a  long  business,  but,  thank  Heaven,  that  has 
come  to  an  end. 

Rita. 
And  you  are  beaming  with  joy  over  that  ? 

Bobgheim. 
Yes,  I  am  indeed ! 
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Rita. 
Well,  I  must  say 


BoROHEIli. 

What,  Mrs.  Allmers? 

Rita. 

I  don't  think  it  is  particularly  nice  of  you,  Mr.  Boig- 
heim. 

BORGHEIM. 

Indeed !     Why  not  ? 

Rita. 

Well,  I  suppose  we  sha'n*t  often  see  you  in  these  parts 

after  this. 

BORQHEIM. 

No,  that  is  true.     I  hadn't  thought  of  that. 

RriA. 

Oh  well,  I  suppose  you  will  be  able  to  look  in  upon  us 
now  and  then  all  the  same. 

BORGHEIM. 

No,  unfortunately  that  will  be  out  of  my  power  for  a 
ver}'  long  time. 

Allmers. 
Indeed  I     How  so  ? 

Borgheim. 

The  fact  is,  I  have  got  a  big  piece  of  new  work  that  I 
must  set  about  at  once. 
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Allmers. 

Have  you  indeed  ? — [Pressing  his  hand.] — I  am  heartily 
glad  to  hear  it. 

Rita. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Borgheim; 

BOROHEIM. 

Hush,  hush — I  really  ought  not  to  talk  openly  of  it  as 
yet!  But  I  can't  help  coming  out  with  it!  It  is  a  great 
piece  of  road-making — up  in  the  north — with  mountain 
ranges  to  cross,  and  the  most  tremendous  difficulties  to 
overcome! — [With  an  outburst  of  gladness,] — Oh,  what  a 
glorious  world  this  is — and  what  a  joy  it  is  to  be  a  road- 
maker  in  it! 

RrrA. 

[Smiling^  and  looking  teasingly  at  him.]  Is  it  road- 
making  business  that  has  brought  you  out  here  to-day  in 
such  wild  spirits  ? 

Borgheim. 

No,  not  that  alone.  I  am  thinking  of  all  the  bright 
and  hopeful  prospects  that  are  opening  out  before  me. 

Rita. 

Aha,  then  perhaps  you  have  something  still  more  ex- 
quisite in  reserve! 

Borgheim. 

[Glancing  towards  Asta.]  Who  knows!  When  once 
happiness  comes  to  us,  it  is  apt  to  come  like  a  spring  flood. 
[Turns  to  Asta.]  Miss  Allmers,  would  you  not  like  to 
take  a  little  walk  with  me  ?     As  we  used  to  ? 
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ASTA. 

[Quickly.]    No — no,  thank  you.     Not  now.     Not  to- 
day. 

BOBGHEIM. 

Oh,  do  come!    Only  a  little  bit  of  a  walk!    I  have  so 
much  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  before  I  go. 

Rita. 

Something  else,  perhaps,  that  you  must  not  talk  openly 
about  as  yet  ? 

BOROHEm. 

H*m,  that  depends 

Rita. 

But  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  whispering,  you 
know.     [Halfande.]     Asta,  you  must  really  go  with  him. 

AsTA. 

But,  my  dear  Rita 

BOROHEIIC. 

[Imploringly.]     Miss  Asta — ^remember  it  is  to  be  a  fare- 
well walk — ^the  last  for  many  a  day. 

Asta. 

[Takes  her  hat  and  paraeoL]    Very  well,  suppose  we 
take  a  stroll  in  the  garden,  then. 

BORGHEIM 

Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you! 


pj 
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Allmers. 

And  ^diile  you  are  there  you  can  see  what  Eyolf  is 

doing. 

BOBGHEIM. 

Ah,  Eyolf,  by  the  bye!    Where  is  Eyolf  to-day  ?     I've 
got  something  for  him. 

Allmers. 
He  is  out  playing  somewhere. 

BOBGHEIM. 

Is  he  really!     Then  he  has  b^un  to  play  now?     He 
used  always  to  be  sitting  indoors  over  his  books. 

Allmers. 

There  is  to  be  an  end  of  that  now.     I  am  going  to  make 
ft  regular  open-air  boy  of  him. 

BOBGHEIM. 

Ah,  now,  that's  right!     Out  into  the  open  air  with  him, 

poor  little  fellow!     Good  Lord,  what  can  we  possibly  do 

teter  than  play  in  this  blessed  world  ?     For  my  part,  I 

think  all  life  is  one  long  playtime! — Come,  Miss  Asta! 

[BoRQHEiM  and  Asta  go  out  on  the  verandah  and 

down  through  the  garden. 

Allmers. 

[Stands  looking  after  them.]    Rita — do  you  think  there 
13  anything  between  those  two  ? 
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Rita. 

I  don't  know  what  to  sav.  I  used  to  think  there 
But  Asta  has  grown  so  strange  to  me — so  utterly  in 
prehensible  of  late. 

Allmers. 
Indeed !     Has  she  ?     Wliile  I  have  been  away  ? 

RrFA. 
Yes,  within  the  last  week  or  two. 

Allmers. 

And  you  think  she  doesn't  care  very  much  about 
now.^ 

Rffa. 

Not  seriouslv;  not  utterly  and  entirely;  not  \ 
servedly — I  am  sure  she  doesn't.  [Looks  searching 
him.]     Would  it  displease  you  if  she  did  ? 

Allmers. 

It  would  not  exactly  displease  me.  But  it  would 
tainly  be  a  disquieting  thought 

RrTA. 

Disquieting  ? 

Allmers. 

Yes;  you  must  remember  that  I  am  responsible 
Asta — ^for  her  life's  happiness. 
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Rita. 

Oh,  come — ^responsible!  Surely  Asta  has  come  to 
years  of  discretion  ?  I  should  say  she  was  capable  of 
choosing  for  herself. 

Allmers. 

Yes,  we  must  hope  so,  Rita. 

RriA. 

For  my  part,  I  don't  think  at  all  ill  of  Borgheim. 

Allmers. 

Xo,  dear — no  more  do  I — quite  the  contrary.     But  all 

the  same 

Rita. 

[Continuing.]    And  I  should  be  very  glad  indeed  if  he 
Aod  Asta  were  to  make  a  match  of  it. 

Allmers. 
[Annoyed.]    Oh,  why  should  you  be  ? 

Rita. 

[With  increasing  excitement.]  Why,  for  then  she  would 
have  to  go  far,  far  away  with  him!  And  she  could  never 
come  out  here  to  us,  as  she  does  now. 

Allmers. 

[SUnrei  cA  her  in  astonishment.]  What !  Can  you  really 
^sh  Asta  to  go  away  ? 
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Rita. 
Yes,  yes,  Alfred ! 

Allmebs. 
Why  in  all  the  world ? 

Rita. 

[Throudng  her  arms  passionately  round  his  nec1c!\  For 
then,  at  last,  I  should  have  you  to  myself  alone!  And 
yet — not  even  then !  Not  wholly  to  myself!  [Bursts  into 
convulsive  weeping.]  Oh,  Alfred,  Alfred — I  cannot  give 
you  up! 

Allmers. 

[Gently  releasing  himself,]  My  dearest  Rita,  do  be  rea- 
sonable! 

RrTA. 

I  don't  care  a  bit  about  being  reasonable!  I  care  only 
for  you !  Only  for  you  in  all  the  world !  [Again  throwing 
her  arms  round  his  neck.]     For  you,  for  you,  for  you ! 

Allmers. 
Let  me  go,  let  me  go — ^you  are  strangling  me! 

RriA. 

[Letting  him  go.]  How  I  wish  I  could!  [Looking  ai 
him  vdth  flashing  eyes.]  Oh,  if  you  knew  how  I  have 
hated  you ! 

Allmers. 
Hated  me ! 
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Rita. 

Yes— when  you  shut  yourself  up  in  your  room  and 
brooded  over  your  work — ^till  long,  long  into  the  night. 
[Pkintirely.]     So  long,  so  late,  Alfred.     Oh,  how  I  hated 

your  work! 

Allmers. 
But  now  I  have  done  with  that. 

RrTA. 

[With  a  cvUing  laiyh.l  Oh  yes !  Now  you  have  given 
jouiself  up  to  something  worse. 

Allmers. 

[Shocked^    Worse!    Do  you  call  our  child  something 

worse? 

RrTA. 

^ehemenUy,'\  Yes,  I  do.  As  he  comes  between  you 
ind  ffle,  I  call  him  so.  For  the  book — the  book  was  not 
&  living  being,  as  the  child  is.  [With  increasing  impetu- 
0%.]  But  I  won't  endure  it,  Alfred !  I  will  not  endure 
it— I  tell  you  so  plainly! 

Allmers. 

[Looks  steadily  at  her,  and  says  in  a  low  voice.]    I  am 
often  almost  afraid  of  you,  Rita. 

Rita. 

[Gloomily.]    I  am  often  afraid  of  myself.     And  for  that 
^eiy  reason  you  must  not  awake  the  evil  in  me. 
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Allmebs. 
Why,  good  Heavens,  do  I  do  that  ? 

Rita. 

Yes,  you  do — when  you  tear  to  shreds  the  holiest  bonds 
between  us 

Allmers. 

[Urgently.]  Think  what  you're  saying,  Rita.  It  is 
your  own  child — our  only  child,  that  you  are  speaking  of. 

RfTA. 

The  child  is  only  half  mine.  [With  another  outhurH.] 
But  you  shall  be  mine  alone!  You  shall  be  wholly  mine! 
That  I  have  a  right  to  demand  of  you ! 

Allmers. 

[Shrugging  his  shoulders,]  Oh,  my  dear  Rita,  it  is  of 
no  use  demanding  anything.  Eventhing  must  be  freely 
given. 

Rita. 

[Looks  anxiously  at  him.]  And  that  you  cannot  do 
henceforth  ? 

Allmers. 

No,  I  cannot.  I  must  divide  myself  between  Eyolf 
and  vou. 

Rita. 

But  if  Eyolf  had  never  been  born  ?     What  then  ? 
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t 

Allmers. 

I 
I 

[Evasively.]    Oh,  that  would  be  another  matter.    Then 
I  should  have  only  you  to  care  for. 

Rita. 

[Softly,  her  voice  quivering,]    Then  I  wish  he  had  never 

brenbom. 

Allmers. 

[Flathing  out.]     Rita!  You  don't  know  what  you  are 

saving! 

RrTA. 

[Trembling  with  emotion.]  It  was  in  pain  unspeakable 
that  I  brought  him  into  the  world.  But  I  bore  it  all  with 
joy  and  rapture  for  your  sake. 

Allmers. 
[ff  orm/y.]     Oh,  yes,  I  know,  I  know. 

Rita. 

[^'ith  decision.]  But  there  it  must  end.  I  will  live 
my  life — together  with  you — wholly  with  you.  I  cannot 
go  on  being  only  Eyolf 's  mother — only  his  mother  and 
nothing  more.  I  will  not,  I  tell  you !  I  c  a  n  n  o  t  ! 
I  will  be  all  in  all  to  you !     To  you,  Alfred ! 

Allmers. 

But  that  is  just  what  you  are,  Rita.     Through  our 

child 
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Rita. 

Oh — vapid,  nauseous  phrases — nothing  else!  No,  Al- 
fred, I  am  not  to  be  put  off  like  that.  I  was  fitted  to 
become  the  child's  mother,  but  not  to  b  e  a  mother  to 
him.     You  must  take  me  as  I  am,  Alfred. 

Allmers. 
And  yet  you  used  to  be  so  fond  of  Eyolf . 

Rita. 

I  was  so  sorrv  for  him — because  you  troubled  yourself 
so  little  about  him.  You  kept  him  reading  and  grinding 
at  books.     You  scarcely  even  saw  him. 

Allmers. 

[Nodding  slowly,]  No;  I  was  blind.  The  time  had 
not  yet  come  for  me 

Rita. 

[Looking  in  his  face]      But  now,  I  suppose,  it  has  come  ? 

Allmers. 

Yes,  at  last.  Now  I  see  that  the  highest  task  I  can 
have  in  the  world  is  to  be  a  true  father  to  Eyolf. 

RrTA. 

And  to  me  ? — what  will  vou  be  to  me  ? 

Allmers. 

[Genily.]  I  will  always  go  on  caring  for  you — with 
calm,  deep  tenderness.     [He  tries  to  take  her  hands,] 
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Rita. 

[Evading  him.']  I  don't  care  a  bit  for  your  calm,  deep 
teoderness.  I  want  you  utterly  and  entirely — and  alone! 
Just  as  I  had  you  in  the  first  rich,  beautiful  days.  [Vehe- 
mently and  harshly.]  Never,  never  will  I  consent  to  be 
put  off  with  scraps  and  leavings,  Alfred! 

Allmers. 

[In  a  conciliatory  tone.]  I  should  have  thought  there 
WIS  happiness  in  plenty  for  all  three  of  us,  Rita. 

RrTA. 

[Scornfully.]  Then  you  are  easy  to  please.  [Seats  her^ 
^Qtihe  table  on  the  left.]    Now  listen  to  me. 

Allmers. 
[Approaching.]    Well,  what  is  it  ? 

Rita. 

[Looking  up  at  him  with  a  veiled  glow  in  her  eyes.] 
When  I  got  your  telegram  yesterday  evening 

Allmeb& 
Yes?    What  then? 

RrTA. 

—then  I  dressed  myself  in  white 


Allmers. 
Yes,  I  noticed  you  were  in  white  when  I  arrived. 
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Rita. 
I  had  let  down  my  hair 

Allmers. 
Your  sweet  masses  of  hair 

Rita. 
— so  that  it  flowed  down  mv  neck  and  shoulders 


Allmers. 
I  saw  it,  I  saw  it.     Oh,  how  lovely  you  were,  Rita! 

Rita. 

There  were  rose-tinted  shades  over  both  the  lamps. 
And  we  were  alone,  we  two — the  only  waking  beings  in 
the  whole  house.  And  there  was  champagne  on  the 
table. 

Allmers. 

I  did  not  drink  any  of  it. 

Rita. 

[Ijooking  bitterly  at  him,]  No,  that  is  true.  [Laughs 
harshly.]  "There  stood  the  champagne,  but  you  tasted 
!t  not " — as  the  poet  says. 

[She  rises  from  the  arm-chair,  goes  irith  an  air  of  weari- 
ness oi'er  to  the  sofa,  and  seats  herself,  half  reclining, 
upon  it, 

Allmers. 

[Crosses  the  room  and  stands  before  her.]  I  was  so  taken 
up  with  serious  thoughts.     I  had  made  up  my  mind  to 
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talk  to  you  of  our  future,  Rita — and  first  and  foremost  of 

Eyolf. 

I  RrTA. 

1 

r 

[Smiling,]     And  so  you  did 


Allmers. 
No»  I  had  not  time  to — ^for  you  began  to  undress. 

RriA. 

Yes»  and  meanwhile  you  talked  about  Eyolf.  Don't 
you  remember?  You  wanted  to  know  all  about  little 
Erolf*s  digestion. 

Allmers. 

[Looking  reproachfully  at  lierJ]     Rita! 

Rita. 

And  then  you  got  into  your  bed,  and  slept  the  sleep  of 

the  just. 

Allmers. 
[Shaking  his  head.]    Rita — Rita! 

Rita. 
[Lying  at/uU  length  and  looking  up  at  him.]     Alfred  ? 

Allmers. 
Yes? 

RrPA. 

"There  stood  your  champagne,  but  you  tasted  it  not.'* 
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Allmebs. 

[Almost  harshly.]     No.     I  did  not  taste  it. 

[He  goes  away  from  her  and  stands  in  the  garden  doo 
way.  Rita  lies  for  some  time  motionless,  wk 
closed  eyes. 

Rita. 

[Suddenly  springing  up.]    But  let  me  tell  you  oi 
thing,  Alfred. 

Allmers. 

[Turning  in  the  doorway.]     Well  ? 

Rita. 
You  ought  not  to  feel  quite  so  secure  as  you  do! . 

Allmebs. 
Not  secure  ? 

Rita. 

No,  you  ought  not  to  be  so  indifferent!     Not  so  certai 
of  your  property  in  me! 

Allmers. 

[Drawing  nearer.]    What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Rita. 

\Wilh  trembling  lips.]    Never  in  a  single  thought  ha 
I  been  untrue  to  you,  Alfred !     Never  for  an  instant. 

Allmers. 
No,  Rita,  I  know  that — I,  who  know  you  so  well. 
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Rtta. 
[With  sparkling  eyes.]    But  if  you  disdain  me ! 

Allmers. 
Disdain!     I  don't  understand  what  you  mean! 

Rita. 

Oh,  you  don't  know  all  that  might  rise  up  within  me, 

if — 

Allmers. 

If? 

Rita. 

If  I  should  ever  see  that  you  did  not  care  for  me — that 
jou  did  not  love  me  as  you  used  to. 

Allmers. 

But,  my  dearest  Rita — ^years  bring  a  certain  change 
with  them — and  that  must  one  day  occur  even  in  us — 
« in  every  one  else. 

Rita. 

Never  in  me!  And  I  will  not  hear  of  any  change  in 
you  either — I  could  not  bear  it,  Alfred.  I  want  to  keep 
you  to  myself  alone. 

Allmers. 

[Looking  at  her  with  concern.]  You  have  a  terribly 
jealous  nature 

Rita. 

I  can't  make  myself  different  from  what  I  am.  [  Threat- 
^ngly.]  If  you  go  and  divide  yourself  between  me  and 
•ny  one  else 
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Allmers. 
What  then ? 

Rita. 

Then  I  will  take  my  revenge  on  you,  Alfred! 

Allmers. 
How  "take  your  revenge"? 

Rita. 
I  don't  know  how. — Oh  yes,  I  do  know,  well  eno 

Allmers. 
Well? 

Rita. 
I  will  go  and  throw  myself  away 


Allmers. 
Throw  yourself  away,  do  you  say  ? 

Rita. 

Yes,  that  I  will.  I'll  throw  myself  straight  into 
arms  of — of  the  first  man  that  comes  in  my  way! 

Allmers. 

[Looking  tenderly  at  her  and  shaking  his  fiead.]  ' 
you  will  never  do — my  loyal,  proud,  true-hearted  R 

Rfta. 

[P'utting  her  arms  round  his  nech^  Oh,  you  c 
know  what  I  might  come  to  be  if  you — if  you  did  not 
me  any  more. 
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Allmebs. 

Did  not  love  you,  Rita?    How  can  you  say  such  a 

thing! 

I  Rita. 

[Half  laughing y  lets  him  go,]    Why  should  I  not  spread 
my  nets  for  that — that  road-maker  man  that  hangs  about 

here? 

t  Allmebs. 

[firfiemf.]     Oh,  thank  goodness — you  are  only  joking. 

Rita. 

Not  at  all.     He  would  do  as  well  as  any  one  else. 

Allmers. 
Ah,  but  I  suspect  he  is  more  or  less  taken  up  already. 

Rita. 

So  much  the  better!     For  then  I  should  take  him  away 
from  some  one  else;  and  that  is  just  what  Eyolf  has  done 

tome. 

Allmers. 
Can  you  say  that  our  little  Eyolf  has  done  that  ? 

Rita. 

[Poinding  with  her  forefinger,]    There,  you  see!     You 
sw!   The  moment  you  mention  Eyolf's  name,  you  grow 
tender  and  your  voice  quivers !     [  Threateningly,  clenchin^^ 
her  hands,]     Oh,  you  almost  tempt  me  to  wish 
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Allmers. 

[Looking  at  her  anxioiuly.]  What  do  I  tempt 
wish,  Rita? 

Rita. 

[VehemenUyy  going  away  from  him.]  No,  no 
won't  tell  you  that!     Never! 

Allmers. 

[Dratoing  nearer  to  her.]  Rita!  I  implore  you— 
sake  and  for  your  own — do  not  let  yourself  be  t 
into  evil. 

[BoRGHEiM  and   AsTa  corns  up  from  the 
They  both  show  signs  of  restrained  emotion, 
look  serious  and  dejected.     Asta  remains 
the  verandah.     Borgheim  comss  into  the  r 

BORGHEIM. 

So  that  is  over — Miss  Allmers  and  I  have  had  < 
walk  together. 

Rita. 

[Looks  at  him  with  surprise.]  Ah!  And  ther 
longer  journey  to  follow  the  walk  ? 

Borgheim. 
Yes,  for  me. 

RrPA. 
For  you  alone  ? 

Borgheim. 
Yes,  for  me  alone. 
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Rita. 

[Glances  darkly  at  Allmebs.]  Do  you  hear  that? 
[Twns  to  BoRGHEiM.]  I'll  wager  it  is  some  one  with  the 
erO  eye  that  has  played  you  this  trick. 

BORGHEIM. 

[Looks  at  her.]    The  evil  eye  ? 

Rfta. 
[Nodding.]    Yes,  the  evil  eye. 

BOROHEIM. 

Do  you  believe  in  the  evil  eye,  Mrs.  Allmers  ? 

RrrA. 

Yes.  I  have  b^un  to  be  ieve  in  the  evil  eye.  Espe- 
cially  in  a  child's  evil  eye. 

Allbiers. 
[Shocked^  whispers.]    Rita — ^how  can  you ? 


RriA. 

[Speaking  low.]    It  is  you  that  make  me  so  wicKcd 
and  hateful,  Alfred. 

[Confused  cries  and  shrieks  are  heard  in  the  distance, 
from  the  direction  of  the  fiord. 

BOROHEIM. 

[Going  to  the  glass  door.]    What  noise  is  that  ? 
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ASTA. 

[In  tlie  doorway.]     Look  at  all  those  people  running 
down  to  the  pier! 

Allmers. 

What  can  it  be  ?     [Looks  oiUfor  a  moment,]     No  doubt 
it's  those  street  urchins  at  some  mischief  again. 

BORQHEIM. 

[Calls,  leaning  over  the  verandah  railings.]     I  say.  you 
boys  down  there!     What's  the  matter.^ 

[Several  voices  are  heard  answering  indistinctly  and 
confusedly. 

RrTA. 

What  do  they  say  ? 

BOROHEIM. 

They  say  it's  a  child  that's  drowned. 

Allmebs. 
A  child  drowned  ? 

AsTA. 

[Uneasily.]     A  little  boy,  they  say. 

Allmers. 
Oh.  they  can  all  swim,  every  one  of  them. 

Rita. 
[Shrieks  in  terror.]    Where  is  Eyolf  ? 
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Allmers. 

Keep   quiet — quiet.     Eyolf   is  down  in   the  garden, 
playing. 

ASTA. 

No,  he  wasn't  in  the  garden. — 

Rita. 
[With  upHretched  arms.]    Oh,  if  only  it  isn't  he! 

BORQHEIM. 

[LiHens,  and  calls  dovm.]    Whose  child  is  it,  do  you 
say?     [Indistinct  voices  are  heard,     Borqheim  and 
AsTA  utter  a  suppressed  cry,  and  rush  out  through 
the  garden. 

Allmers. 

[In  an  agony  of  dread.]    It  isn't   Eyolf!    It  isn't 
Evolf,  Rita! 

Rfta. 

[On  the  verandah,  listening.]     Hush!     Be  quiet!     Let 
me  hear  what  they  are  saying! 

[RrTA  rushes  baclcvxith  a  piercing shriek,into  the  room. 

Allmers. 
[Following  her.]    What  did  they  say  ? 

Rita. 

[Sinking  dovm  beside  the  arm-chair  on  the  left.]    They 
said:  ''The  crutch  is  floating!" 
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Allmers. 
[Almost  paralysed.]    No!     No!     No! 


Rita. 

[Hoarsely.]    Eyolf!     Eyolf!     Oh,    but    they    mu«t 
save  him! 

Allmers. 

[Half  distracted.]    They  must,  they  must!    So  precioui 
a  life  I  [He  rushes  down  throxigh  the  garden. 


ACT  SECOND 

A  Uuk  narrow  glen  by  the  side  of  the  fiord,  on  Allmers's 
property.  On  the  left,  lofty  old  trees  overarch  the  spot, 
Down  the  slope  in  the  background  a  brook  comes  leap- 
ing, and  loses  itself  among  the  stones  on  the  margin 
of  the  wood.  A  path  winds  along  by  the  brook-side. 
To  the  right  there  are  only  a  few  single  trees,  between 
iokieh  the  fiord  is  visible.  In  front  is  seen  the  comer 
cfa  boai'Shed  with  a  boat  drawn  up.  Under  the  old 
trees  on  the  left  stands  a  table  with  a  bench  and  one 
or  two  chairs,  all  made  of  thin  birch-staves.  It  is  a 
heavy,  damp  day,  with  driving  mist-wreaths. 

Alfred  AxxjyiEBs,  dressed  as  before,  sits  on  the  bench, 
leaning  his  arms  on  the  table.     His  hat  lies  before' 
him.     He  gazes  absently  and  immovably  out  over  the 
water. 

Presently  Asta  Allmers  com€s  down  the  wood-path.  She 
is  carrying  an  open  umbrella. 

Asta. 

[Goes  quietly  and  cauturusly  up  to  him.]    You  ought 
not  to  sit  down  here  in  this  gloomy  weather,  Alfred. 

Allmers. 
[Nods  slowly  without  ansv)ering.] 

Asta. 

[Closing  her  umbrella.]    I  have  been  searching  for  you 
such  a  long  time. 
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Allmers. 
[Without  expression,]     Thank  you. 

ASTA. 

[Moves  a  chair  and  seats  herself  close  to  him,]  Have 
you  been  sitting  here  long  ?     All  the  time  ? 

Allmers. 

[Does  not  answer  at  first.  Presently  he  saysi]  No  I 
cannot  grasp  it.     It  seems  so  utterly  impossible. 

AsTA. 

[Laying  her  hand  compassionately  on  his  arm,^  Poor 
Alfred! 

Allmers. 

[Gazing  at  her,]  Is  it  really  true  then,  Asta  ?  Or  have 
I  gone  mad  ?  Or  am  I  only  dreaming  ?  Oh,  if  it  were 
only  a  dream!     Just  think,  if  I  were  to  waken  now! 

Asta. 
Oh,  if  I  could  only  waken  you ! 

Allmers. 

[Looking  out  over  the  water,]  How  pitiless  the  fiord 
looks  to-day,  lying  so  heavy  and  drowsy — ^leaden-grey — 
with  splashes  of  yellow — and  reflecting  the  rain-clouds. 

Asta. 

[Imploringly!]  Oh,  Alfred,  don't  sit  staring  out  over 
the  fiord ! 
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Allmers. 

[Sot  heeding  her.]  Over  the  surface,  yes.  But  in  the 
depths — there  sweeps  the  rushing  undertow 

ASTA. 

[In  terror.]  Oh,  for  God's  sake — don't  think  of  the 
depths! 

Allmers. 

[Looking  gently  at  her.]  I  suppose  you  think  he  is  lying 
close  outside  here  ?  But  he  is  not,  Asta.  You  must  not 
think  that.  You  must  remember  how  fiercely  the  current 
sweeps  out  here — straight  to  the  open  sea. 

Asta. 

[Throws  herself  forward  against  the  table^  andy  sobbing^ 
buries  her  face  in  her  hands.]     Oh,  God!     Oh,  God! 

Allmers. 

[Heavily.]     So  you  see,  little  Eyolf  has  passed  so  far 
—far  away  from  us  now. 

Asta. 

[Looks  imploringly  up  at  him.]  Oh,  Alfred,  don't  say 
such  things! 

Allmers. 

Why,  you  can  reckon  it  out  for  yourself — ^you  that  are 
so  clever.  In  eight-and-twenty  hours — nine-and-twenty 
hours Let  me  see !     Let  me  see ! 

Asta. 
[Shrieking  and  stopping  her  ears.]     Alfred! 
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Allmers. 

[Clenching  his  hand  firmly  upon  the  table.]     Can  you 
conceive  the  meaning  of  a  thing  like  this  ? 

ASTA. 

[Looks  at  him.]     Of  what  ? 

Allmers. 
Of  this  that  has  been  done  to  Rita  and  me. 

AsTA. 

The  meaning  of  it  ? 

Allmers. 

[Impatiently.]  Yes,  the  meaning,  I  say.  For,  after  all, 
there  must  be  a  meaning  in  it.  Life,  existence — destiny, 
cannot  be  so  utterly  meaningless. 

AsTA. 

Oh,  who  can  say  anything  with  certainty  about  these 
things,  my  dear  Alfred  ? 

Allmers. 

[Laughs  bitterly.]  No,  no;  I  believe  you  are  right 
there.  Perhaps  the  whole  thing  goes  simply  by  hap- 
hazard— taking  its  own  course,  like  a  drifting  wreck  with- 
out a  rudder.  I  daresay  that  is  how  it  is.  At  least,  it 
seems  very  like  it. 

AsTA. 

[Thoughtfully.]     What  if  it  only  seems ? 
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Allmebs. 

[Vehemenily.]  Ah?  Perhaps  you  can  unravel  the 
mystery  for  me?  I  certainly  cannot.  [More  gently,] 
Here  is  Eyolf,  just  entering  upon  conscious  life:  full  of 
such  infinite  possibilities — splendid  possibilities  perhaps : 
he  would  have  filled  my  life  with  pride  and  gladness. 
And  then  a  crazy  old  woman  has  only  to  come  this  way 
—and  show  a  cur  in  a  bag 

ASTA. 

But  we  don't  in  the  least  know  how  it  really  happened. 

Allmers. 

Yes,  we  do.  The  boys  saw  her  row  out  over  the  fiord. 
They  saw  Eyolf  standing  alone  at  the  very  end  of  the  pier. 
They  saw  him  gazing  after  her — and  then  he  seemed  to 
turn  giddy.  [Quivering.]  And  that  was  how  he  fell 
over— and  disappeared. 

AsTA. 

Yes,  yes.     But  all  the  same 


Allmers. 

She  has  drawn  him  down  into  the  depths — that  you 
may  be  sure  of,  dear. 

AsTA. 

But,  Alfred,  why  should  she  ? 

Allmers. 

Y'es,   that    is  just  the  question!     Why   should   she? 
There  is  no  retribution  behind  it  all — no  atonement,  I 
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mean.  Eyolf  never  did  her  any  harm.  He  never  ( 
names  after  her;  he  never  threw  stones  at  her  dog. 
he  had  never  set  eyes  either  on  her  or  her  dog  till  y 
day.  So  there  is  no  retribution;  the  whole  thi 
utterly  groundless  and  meaningless,  Asta. — And  yc 
order  of  the  world  requires  it. 

Asta. 
Have  you  spoken  to  Rita  of  these  things  ? 

Allmers. 

[SJiakes  his  head.]  I  feel  as  if  I  can  talk  better  t< 
about  them.  [Drawing  a  deep  breath,]  And  about  e 
thing  else  as  well. 

[Asta  takes  seunng-nuUerials  and  a  little  paper  j 
oyi  of  her  pocket.  Allmers  sits  looking  o 
sently. 

Allmers. 

What  have  you  got  there,  Asta  ? 

Asta. 
[Taking  his  hai,]    Some  black  crape. 

Allmers. 
Oh,  what  is  the  use  of  that  ? 

Asta. 
Rita  asked  me  to  put  it  on.     May  I  ? 

Allmers. 

Oh,  yes;   as  far  as  I'm  concerned [She  sev 

crape  on  his  fuU.] 
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Allmers. 
[StbtRj^  and  looking  at  her.]     Where  is  Rita  ? 

ASTA. 

She  is  walking  about  the  garden  a  little,  I  think.     Borg* 
heim  is  with  her. 

Allmers. 

[Slightly  surprised.]    Indeed!     Is  Borgheim  out  nere 
to-day  again  ? 

ASTA. 

Yes.    He  came  out  by  the  mid-day  train. 

Allmers. 
I  didn't  expect  that. 

AsTA. 

[Sewing.]     He  was  so  fond  of  Eyolf . 

Allmers. 
Borgheim  is  a  faithful  soul,  Asta. 

AsTA. 

[With   quiet    toamUh.]     Yes,    faithful    he   is,    indeed. 
That  is  certain. 

Allmers. 

[Firing  his  eyes  upon  her.]    You  are  really  fond  of 
him.^ 


ASTA. 


Tes,  I  am. 
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Allmers. 
And  yet  you  cannot  make  up  your  mind  to 

ASTA. 

[Interrupting.]     Oh,   my   dear   Alfred,   don't  t 
that! 

Allmers. 
Yes,  yes;  tell  me  why  you  cannot  ? 

AsTA. 

Oh,  no!     Please!     You  really  must  not  ask  me. 
see,  it's  so  painful  for  me. — There  now!     The  hat  is 

Allmers. 
Thank  you. 

AsTA. 

And  now  for  the  left  arm. 

Allmers. 
Am  I  to  have  crape  on  it  too  ? 

AsTA. 

Yes,  that  is  the  custom. 

Allmers. 
Well — as  you  please. 

[She  moves  close  up  to  him  and  begins  i 

AsTA. 
Keep  your  arm  still — then  I  won't  prick  you. 
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Allmers. 
[With  a  hcdf'Smile.]    This  is  like  the  old  days. 

ASTA. 

Yes,  don't  you  think  so  ? 

Allmers. 

When  you  were  a  little  girl  you  used  to  sit  just  like 
this,  mending  my  clothes.  The  first  thing  you  ever  sewed 
for  me — ^that  was  black  crape,  too. 

AsTA. 

Was  it? 

Allmers. 

Round  my  student's  cap — at  the  time  of  father's  death. 

AsTA. 
G)uld  I  sew  then  ?     Fancy,  I  have  forgotten  it. 

Allmers. 
Oh,  you  were  such  a  little  thing  then. 

AsTA. 
Yes,  I  was  little  then. 

Allmers. 

And  then,  two  years  afterwards — when  we  lost  your 
inother — then  again  you  sewed  a  big  crape  band  on  my 
decvc. 

AsTA. 

I  thought  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do. 
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Allmers. 

[Patting  her  hand.]  Yes,  yes,  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do,  Asta.  And  then  when  we  were  left  alone  in  the 
world,  we  two .     Are  you  done  already  ? 

Asta. 

Yes.  [Putting  together  her  sevdng-materiaU.]  It  was 
really  a  beautiful  time  for  us,  Alfred.     We  two  alone. 

Allmers. 
Yes,  it  was — though  we  had  to  toil  so  hard. 

Asta. 
You  toiled. 

Allmers. 

[With  more  life,]  Oh,  you  toiled  too,  in  your  way,  I 
can  assure  you — [smiling] — my  dear,  faithful — Eyolf. 

Asta. 

Oh — you  mustn't  remind  me  of  that  stupid  nonsense 
about  the  name. 

Allmers. 

Well,  if  you  had  been  a  boy,  you  would  have  been 
called  Evolf. 

Asta. 

Yes,    i  f  !     But  when  you  began  to  go  to  college . 

[Smiling  involuntarily.]     I  wonder  how  you  could  be  so 
childish. 

Allmers. 

Was  it  I  that  was  childish  ? 
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ASTA. 

Yes,  indeed,  I  think  it  was,  as  I  look  back  upon  it  all. 
You  were  ashamed  of  having  no  brother — only  a  sister. 

Allmers. 
No,  no,  it  was  you,  dear — ^y  o  u   were  ashamed. 

AsTA. 

Oh  yes,  I  too,  perhaps — a  little.     And  somehow  or 
other  I  was  sorry  for  you 

Allmers. 

Yes,  I  believe  you  were.     And  then  you  hunted  up 
some  of  my  old  boy's  clothes 

AsTA. 

Your  fine  Sunday  clothes — ^yes.     Do  you  remember 
the  blue  blouse  and  knickerbockers  ? 

Allmers. 

[His  eyes  dwelling  upon  her.]  I  remember  so  well  how 
you  looked  when  you  used  to  wear  them. 

AsTA. 

Only  when  we  were  at  home,  alone,  though. 

Allmers. 

And  how  serious  we  were,  dear,  and  how  mightily 
pleased  with  ourselves.     I  always  called  you  Eyolf. 
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ASTA. 

Oh,  Alfred,  I  hope  you  have  never  told  Rita  this? 

Allmers. 


Yes,  I  believe  I  did  once  tell  her. 

AsTA. 
Oh,  Alfred,  how  could  vou  do  that  ? 

Allmers. 

Well,  you  see — one  tells  one's  wife  everything — very 
nearly. 

AsTA. 

Yes,  I  suppose  one  does. 

Allmers. 

[As  if  awakening,  clutches  at  his  forehead  and  stwiU 
up.]     Oh,  how  can  I  sit  here  and 

AsTA. 
[Rising,  looks  sorrovftdly  at  him,]     What  is  the  matter? 

Allmers. 

He  had  almost  passed  away  from  me.     He  had  passed 
quite  away. 

AsTA. 
Eyolf! 

Allmers. 

Here  I  sat,  living  in  these  recollections — and  he  had 
no  part  in  them. 
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ASTA. 

Yes,  Alfred — ^little  Eyolf  was  behind  it  all. 

Allmebs. 

Xo,  he  was  not.  He  slipped  out  of  my  memory — out 
of  my  thoughts.  I  did  not  see  him  for  a  moment  as  we 
sat  here  talking.     I  utterly  forgot  him  all  that  time. 

AsTA. 
But  surely  you  must  take  some  rest  in  your  sorrow. 

Allmers. 

Xo,  no,  no;  that  is  just  what  I  will  not  do!  I  must 
not — I  have  no  right — and  no  heart  for  it,  either.  [Going 
in  great  excitement  towards  the  right.]  All  my  thoughts 
must  be  out  there,  where  he  lies  drifting  in  the  depths! 

AsTA. 

[Follovnng  him  and  holding  him  back.]  Alfred — Al- 
fred!   Don't  go  to  the  fiord. 

Allmebs. 

I  must  go  out  to  him!  Let  me  go,  Asta!  I  will  take 
the  boat. 

Asta. 
[In  terror.]    Don't  go  to  the  fiord,  I  say! 

Allmers. 
[Yielding.]    No,  no — I  will  not.     Only  let  me  alone. 
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ASTA. 

[Leading  him  back  to  the  table.]    You  must  rest  from 
your  thoughts,  Alfred.     Come  here  and  sit  down. 

Allm£RS* 

[Making  as  if  to  seat  himself  on  the  bench.\    Well,  weD 
— SLS  you  please. 

AsTA. 

No,  I  won't  let  vou  sit  there. 

Allmers. 
Yes,  let  me, 

AsTA. 

No,  don't.     For  then  you  will  only  sit  looking  out 

[Forces  him  down  upon  a  chair ^  with  his  back  to  the  right,] 
There  now.  Now  that*s  right.  [Seats  herself  upon  the 
bench,]    And  now  we  can  talk  a  little  again. 

Allmers. 

[Drawing  a  deep  breath  audibly^    It   was  good  to 
deaden  the  sorrow  and  heartache  for  a  moment. 

AsTA. 
You  must  do  so,  Alfred. 

Allmebs. 

But  don't  you  tUnk  it  is  terribty  weak  and  unfeeling 
of  me — to  be  able  to  do  so  ? 
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AflTA. 

Oh,  00 — ^I  am  sure  it  is  impossible  to  keep  circling 
for  ever  round  one  fixed  thought. 

Allmebs. 

Yes,  for  me  it  is  impossible.  Before  you  came  to  me, 
here  I  sat,  torturing  myself  unspeakably  with  this  crush- 
ing, gnawing  sorrow 

AsTA. 
Yes? 

Allmers. 
And  would  you  believe  it,  Asta ?    H'm 


AsTA. 

Well? 

Allmers. 

In  the  midst  of  all  the  agony,  I  found  myself  specu- 
lating what  we  should  have  for  dinner  to-dav. 


Asta. 
[Soothingly,]     Well,  well,  if  only  it  rests  you  to- 


Allmers. 

Yes.  just  fancy,  dear — it  seemed  as  if  it  did  give  me 
^'  [Holds  ovi  his  hand  to  her  across  the  table,]  How 
P^  it  is,  Asta,  that  I  have  you  with  me.  I  am  so  glad 
«thal.    Glad,  glad — even  in  my  sorrow. 


Asta. 


[l^ing  earnestly  at  h%m!\    You  ought  most  of  all  to 
^  gW  that  you  have  Rita. 
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Allmers. 

Yes,  of  course  I  should.     But  Rita  is  no  kin  to  me — 

it  isn't  like  having  a  sister. 

ASTA. 

[Ecyerly.]    Do  you  say  that,  Alfred  ? 

Allmers. 

Yes,  our  family  is  a  thing  apart.  [Ha^  jesHngly.] 
We  have  always  had  vowels  for  our  initials.  Don't  you 
remember  how  often  we  used  to  speak  of  that  ?  And  all 
our  relations — all  equally  poor.  And  we  have  all  the 
same  colour  of  eyes. 

AsTA. 

Do  you  think  I  have ? 

Allmers. 

No,  vou  take  entirelv  after  vour  mother.  You  are  not 
in  the  least  like  the  rest  of  us — not  even  like  father.  But 
all  the  same 

AsTA. 
All  the  same ? 

Allmers. 

Well,  I  believe  that  living  together  has,  as  it  wcre^ 
stamped  us  in  each  other's  image — mentally,  I  mean. 

AsTA. 

[With  warm  emotion.]  Oh,  you  must  never  say  that, 
Alfred.  It  is  only  I  that  have  taken  my  stamp  from  you; 
and  it  is  to  you  that  I  owe  everything — every  good 
thing  in  the  world. 
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Allmiirs. 

[Shaking  his  head,]    You  owe  me  nothing,  Asta.     On 

tie  contran' 

AflTA. 

I  owe  you  everything!  You  must  never  doubt  that. 
No  sacrifice  has  been  too  great  for  you 

Allmers. 

[Interrupting,]  Oh,  nonsense — sacrifice!  Don't  talk 
of  such  a  thing. — I  have  only  loved  you,  Asta,  ever  since 
you  were  a  little  child.  [After  a  short  pause.]  And  then 
it  alwiys  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  so  much  injustice  to 
make  up  to  you  for. 

Asta. 

[Adonished.]    Injustice  ?    You  ? 

Allmers. 
Not  precisely  on  my  own  account.     But 


Asta. 
[Eagerly.]     But ? 

Allmers. 
On  father's. 

Asta. 

[Half  rising  from  the  bench,]    On — ^father's!    [Sitting 
i^irn  again.]     What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Alfred  ? 

Allmers. 
Kither  was  never  really  kind  to  you. 
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ASTA. 

[Vehemently.]    Oh,  don't  say  that! 

Allmers. 

Yes,  it  is  true.     He  did  not  love  you — not  as  he  ought 
to  have. 

AsTA. 

[Evdswely.]    No,  perhaps  not  as  he  loved  you.     That 
was  only  natural. 

Allmebs. 

[Continuing.]    And  he  was  often  hard  to  your  mother, 
too — at  least  in  the  last  years. 

AsTA. 

[Softly.]     Mother  was  so  much,  much  younger  than, 
he — remember  that. 

Allmers. 

Do  you  think  they  were  not  quite  suited  to  each  other? 

AsTA. 

Perhaps  not. 

Allmers. 

Yes,  but  still .     Father,  who  in  other  ways  wa^ 

so  gentle  and  warm-hearted — so  kindly  towards  every 
one 

AsTA. 

[Quietly.]     Mother,  too,  was  not  always  as  she  ought 
to  have  been. 


I 
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Allmebs. 
Your  mother  was  not! 

ASTA. 

Perhaps  not  always. 

Allmers. 
Towards  father,  do  you  mean  ? 

AsTA. 

Yes. 

Allmers. 
I  never  noticed  that. 

AsTA. 

[Struggling  with  her  tears,  rises,]  Oh»  my  dear  Alfred 
^el  them  rest — ^those  who  are  gone. 

[Site  goes  towards  the  right. 

Allmers. 

[Amn^.]  Yes,  let  them  rest.  [Wringing  his  hands.] 
But  those  who  are  gone — it  is  they  that  won't  let  us  rest, 
^^   Neither  day  nor  night. 

AsTA. 

[Looks  warmly  at  him^  Time  will  make  it  all  seem 
«««ier,  Alfred. 

Allmers. 

[Looking  helplessly  at  her.]  Yes,  don't  you  think  it 
wiD.' — But  how  I  am  to  get  over  these  terrible  first  days 
Boarsely.] — ^tfaiat  is  what  I  cannot  imagine. 
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ASTA. 

[Imploringlyy  laying  her  hands  on  his  shovlders^  ( 
up  to  Rita.     Oh,  please  do 

Allmers. 

[Vehemently,  vnthdravnng  from  her.]  No,  no,  nc 
don't  talk  \o  me  of  that!  I  cannot,  I  tell  you.  [if* 
calmly.]     Let  me  remain  here,  with  you. 

AsTA. 

Well,  I  will  not  leave  you. 

Allmers. 

[Seizing  her  hand  and  holding  it  fast^  Thank  y 
for  that!  [Looks  out  for  a  time  over  the  fiord.]  Whcr 
my  little  Eyolf  now  ?  [Smiling  sadly  to  her.]  Can  j 
tell  me  that — my  big,  wise  Eyolf?  [Shaking  his  het 
No  one  in  all  the  world  can  tell  me  that.  I  know  o 
this  one  terrible  thing — ^that  he  is  gone  from  me. 

AsTA. 

[Looking  up  to  the  left,  and  vnthdravnng  her  Aai 
Here  they  are  coming. 

[Mrs.  Allmers  and  Engineer  Borgheim  come  do 
by  the  wood-path,  she  leading  the  way.     She  wi 
a  dark  dress  and  a  black  veil  over  her  liead. 
has  an  umbrella  under  his  arm. 

Allmers. 
[Going  to  meet  her.]     How  is  it  with  you,  Rita  ? 


I 
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Rita. 
[Pa$9ing  him.]    Oh,  don't  ask. 

Allmers. 
Why  do  you  come  here  ? 

Rita. 
Only  to  look  for  you.     What  are  you  doing  ? 

Allmers. 
Nothing.     Asta  came  down  to  me. 

Rfta. 

Yes,  but  before  Asta  came?      You  have  been  away 
bom  me  all  the  morning. 

Allmers. 
I  have  been  sitting  here  looking  out  over  the  water. 

Rfta. 
Ugh, — how  can  you  ? 

Allmers. 
[Impatienily.]    I  like  best  to  be  alone  now. 

Rita. 

[Moving  restlessly  aboiU.]     And  then  to  sit  still!    To 
stajrio  one  place! 

Allmers. 

I  have  nothing  in  the  world  to  move  for. 
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Rita. 

I  cannot  bear  to  be  anywhere  long.  Least  of  ail  liere 
— with  the  fiord  at  my  very  feet. 

Allmebs. 
It  is  just  the  nearness  of  the  fiord 

Rfta. 

[To  BoRGHEiM.]  Don't  you  think  he  should  come 
back  with  the  rest  of  us  ? 

BOROHEIM. 

[To  Allmers.]     I  believe  it  would  be  better  for  you. 

Allmebs. 
No,  no;  let  me  stay  where  I  am. 

Rfta. 
Then  I  will  stay  with  you,  Alfred* 

Allmebs. 
Very  well;  do  so,  then.    You  remain  too,  Asta. 

ASTA. 

[Whispers  to  Bobgheim.]    Let  us  leave  them  alone! 

BOBOHEIM. 

[With  a  glance  of  comprehension.]  Miss  Allmers,  shall 
we  go  a  little  further — ^along  the  shore?  For  the  vciy 
last  time  ^ 
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ASTA. 

[Taking  her  umbrella.]  Yes,  come.  Let  us  go  a  little 
further. 

[AsTA  and  Borgheim  go  out  together  behind  the  boat- 
shed.  AiXMERS  wanders  about  for  a  little.  Then 
he  seats  himself  on  a  stone  under  the  trees  on  the  left. 

Rita. 

[Comes  up  and  stands  before  him^  her  hands  folded  and 
hanging  down.]  Can  you  think  the  thought,  Alfred — 
that  we  have  lost  Eyolf  ? 

Allmers. 

[Looking  sadly  at  the  ground.]  We  must  accustom  our- 
Klves  to  think  it. 

Rita. 

I  cannot.  I  cannot.  And  then  that  horrible  sight 
tbat  will  haunt  me  all  my  life  long. 

Allmers. 
[Looking  up.]    What  sight  ?     What  have  you  seen  ? 

Rfta. 

I  have  seen  nothing  myself.     I  have  only  heard  it  told. 

Oh 1 

Allmers. 
You  may  as  well  tell  me  at  once. 

RrrA. 
I  got  Borgheim  to  go  down  with  me  to  the  pier 
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Allmebs. 
What  did  you  want  there  ? 

Rita. 
To  question  the  boys  as  to  how  it  happened. 

Allmebs. 
But  we  know  that. 

Rita. 
We  got  to  know  more. 

Allmers. 
Well? 

Rita. 

It  is  not  true  that  he  disappeared  all  at  once. 

Allmers. 
Do  they  say  that  now  ? 

RrTA. 

Yes.     They  say  they  saw  him  lying  down  on  the  t 
torn.     Deep  down  in  the  clear  water. 

Allmers. 
[Grindifig  his  teeth.]    And  they  didn't  save  him! 

Rfta. 
I  suppose  they  could  not. 
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They  could  swim — every  one  of  them.     Did  they  tell 
jou  how  he  was  lying  whilst  they  could  see  him  ? 

Rita. 

Yes.    They  said  he  was  lying  on  his  back.    And  with 
great,  open  eyes, 

Allmebs. 

Open  eyes.     But  quite  still  ? 


Rita. 

Yes,  quite  still.     And  then  something  came  and  swept 
him  away.     They  called  it  the  undertow. 

Allmebs. 

[Nodding  shwly.]    So  that  was  the  last  they  saw  of 

him. 

Rfta. 
[Suffocated  wUh  tears.]    Yes. 


[In  a  dull  voice.] 
Um  again. 


Allmers. 
And  never — never  will  any  one  see 


Reta. 


[VaUing.]    I  shall  see  him  day  and  night,  as  he  lay 

down  there. 

Allmers. 
^ith  great,  open  eyes. 
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Rita. 

[Shiuldering.]    Yes,  with  great,  open  eyes.     1 8e< 
I  see  them  now! 

Allmebs. 

[Rises  slowly  and  looks  with  quiet  menace  at  her.] 
they  evil,  those  eyes,  Rita  ? 

Rita. 
[Turning  pale,]     Evil ! 

Allmebs. 

[Chnng  close  up  to  her.]    Were  they  evil  eyes  that 
up  ?    Up  from  the  depths  ? 

Rfta. 
[Shrinking  from  him.]    Alfred ! 

Allmebs. 

[Follotmng  her.]    Answer  me!    Were  they  a  chile 
eyes? 

Rita. 

[Shrieks.]    Alfred!    Alfred! 

Allmebs. 

Now  things  have  come  about — ^just  as  you  "v 
Rita. 

Reta. 

I!     What  did  /  wish .?» 
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Allmebb. 
That  Ejolf  were  not  here. 

Rtta. 

Never  for  a  moment  have  I  wished  that!    That  Eyolf 
sbuld  not  stand  between  us — that  was  what  I  wished. 

AxiiBfEBS. 

Well,  well — he  does  not  stand  between  us  any  more. 

Rita. 

[SofUy,  gazing  straight  before  her.]    Perhaps  now  more 
than  ever.    [With  a  sudden  shudder.]    Oh,  that  horrible 

sight! 

Allmers. 
[Nods.]    The  child's  evil  eyes. 

RrrA. 

[Iniready  recoiling  from  him.]    Let  me  be,  Alfred!     I 
tm afraid  of  you.     I  have  never  seen  you  like  this  before. 

Allbiers. 

[Looks  harshly  and  coldly  at  her.]    Sorrow  makes  us 
wicked  and  hateful. 

RrrA. 

[Terrified^  and  yet  defiant.]    That  is  what  I  feel,  too. 
[Allhebs  goes  towards  the  right  and  looks  out  over 
the  fiord.     RrrA  secUs  herself  at  the  table.     A  short 
pause. 
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Allmebs. 

[Turning  his  head  towards  tier.]    You  never  real! 
truly  loved  him — never! 

Rita. 

[With  cold  se^'ControL]    Eyolf  would  never  let  m 
him  really  and  truly  to  my  heart. 

Allmers. 
Because  you  did  not  want  to. 

Rita. 

Oh  yes,  I  did.     I  did  want  to.     But  some  one  st 
the  way — even  from  the  first. 

Alxaiebs. 

[Turning  right  round.]     Do  you  mean  that  /  st< 
the  way  ? 

Rfta. 
Oh,  no — not  at  first. 

Allmers. 

[Coming  nearer  her.]     Who,  then  ? 

Rita. 
His  aunt* 

Ali^iers. 
Asto? 

Rita. 
Yes.     Asta  stood  and  barred  the  way  for  me. 
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Allmers. 
Can  you  say  that,  Rita  ? 

Rita. 

Yes.    Asta — she  took  him  to  her  heart — from  the  mo- 
ment that  happened — that  miserable  fall. 

Allmers. 
If  she  did  so,  she  did  it  in  love. 

Rita. 

[Vehemently,]     That  is  just  it!     I  cannot  endure  to 
share  anything  with  any  one!     Not  in  love. 

Allmers. 
We  two  should  have  shared  him  between  us  in  love. 

Rfta. 

[Looking  scornfully  cU  him.]    We?     Oh,  the  truth  is 
fou  have  never  had  any  real  love  for  him  either. 

Allmers. 
[Looke  at  her  in  astonishment.]    I  have  not ! 

RrrA. 

No,  yor.  have  not.     At  first  you  were  so  utterly  taken 
up  by  that  book  of  yours — about  Responsibility. 

Allmers. 

[Forcibly.]    Yes,  I  was.    But  my  very  book — I  sacri- 
ficed for  Eyolf  *8  sake. 
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Rita. 
Not  out  of  love  for  him. 

Allmebs. 
Why  then,  do  you  suppose  ? 

Rita. 

Because  you  were  consumed  with  mistrust  of  yourself 
Because  you  had  begun  to  doubt  whether  you  had  an^ 
great  vocation  to  live  for  in  the  world. 

Allmers. 
[Observing  her  closely.]     Could  you  see  that  in  me? 

Rita. 

Oh,  yes — little  by  little.  And  then  you  needed  some 
thing  new  to  fill  up  your  life. — It  seems  /  was  not  enougl 
for  you  any  longer. 

Allmers. 
That  is  the  law  of  change,  Rita. 

Rita. 

And  that  was  why  you  wanted  to  make  a  prodigy  < 
poor  little  Eyolf . 

Allmebs. 

That  was  not  what  I  wanted.  I  wanted  to  make 
happy  human  being  of  him. — That,  and  nothing  more 
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Rita. 

But  not  out  of  love  for  him.  Look  into  yourself! 
[With  a  certain  shyness  of  expression.]  Search  out  all 
that  lies  under — and  behind  your  action. 

AliLBiERS. 

[Avoiding  her  eyes.]    There  is  something  you  shrink 

from  saying. 

RrrA. 
And  jon  too. 

Allmers. 

[Looks  thoughtfully  at  her.]  If  it  is  as  you  say»  then 
we  two  have  never  really  possessed  our  own  child. 

Rfta. 
No.    Not  in  perfect  love. 

Allmers. 
And  yet  we  are  sorrowing  so  bitterly  for  him. 

Rita. 

[With  sarc€um.]  Yes,  isn't  it  curious  that  we  should 
grieve  like  this  over  a  little  stranger  boy  ? 

Allmers. 
\JViih  an  outburst.]    Oh,  don't  call  him  a  stranger! 

Rita. 

[Sadly  shaking  her  head.]  We  never  won  the  boy,  Al- 
fred.   Not  I — nor  you  either. 
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Allmsbs. 

[Wringing  his  hands.]  And  now  it  is  too  late!  Too 
late! 

Rita. 

And  no  consolation  anywhere — in  anything. 

Allmers. 

[WUh  sudden  passion.]  You  are  the  guilty  one  ia 
this! 

Rita. 
[Rising.]    I! 

Allmers. 

Yes,  vou!  It  was  vour  fault  that  he  became — ^what 
he  was!  It  was  vour  fault  that  he  could  not  save  him- 
self  when  he  fell  into  the  water. 

Rita. 

[With  a  gesture  of  repulsion,]  Alfred — ^j'ou  shall 
not  throw  the  blame  upon  me! 

Allmers. 

[More  and  more  beside  himself.]  Yes,  yes,  I  do!  It 
was  you  that  left  the  helpless  child  unwatched  upon  the 
table. 

Rita. 

He  was  lying  so  comfortably  among  the  cushions,  and 
sleeping  so  soundly.  And  you  had  promised  to  look  after 
him. 
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Allmsrs. 

Yes,  I  had.     [Lowering  his  voice.]    But  then  you  came 
— you,'you,  you — and  hired  me  to  you. 

Rita. 

[Looking  defiantly  at  him.]    Oh,  better  own  at  once 
that  you  forgot  the  child  and  eveiything  else. 

Allmers. 

[In  suppressed  desperation.]  Yes,  that  is  true.  [Lower.] 
I  forgot  the  child — in  your  arms! 

Rita. 

[Exasperated.]  Alfred!  Alfred — ^this  is  intolerable  of 
vou! 

AlJiMTCRfi. 

[In  a  low  voice,  clenching  his  fists  before  her  face ^  In 
that  hour  you  condemned  little  Eyolf  to  death. 

Rita. 
[IFtUIy.]     You,  too!    You,  too — if  it  is  as  you  say! 

Allmers. 

Oh  yes— call  me  to  account,  too — ^if  you  will.  We 
have  sinned,  both  of  us.  And  so,  after  all,  there  was 
ittribution  in  EyolTs  death. 

Rita. 
Betribution  ? 


> 
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Allmers. 

[With  more  self-controL]  Yes.  Judgment  upon  you 
and  me.  Now,  as  we  stand  here,  we  have  our  deserts. 
While  he  lived,  we  let  ourselves  shrink  away  from  him  in 
secret,  abject  remorse.  We  could  not  bear  to  see  i  t  — 
the  thing  he  had  to  drag  with  him 

Rita. 
[Whispers.]    The  crutch. 

Allmers. 

Yes,  that.  And  now,  what  we  now  call  sorrow  and 
heartache — is  really  the  gnawing  of  conscience,  Rita. 
Nothing  else. 

Rita. 

[Gazing  helplessly  at  him.]  I  feel  as  if  all  this  must 
end  in  despair — in  madness  for  both  of  us.  For  we  can 
never — ^never  make  it  good  again. 

Allmers. 

[Passing  into  a  calmer  m^ood,]  I  dreamed  about  Eyolf 
last  night.  I  thought  I  saw  him  coining  up  from  the 
pier.  He  could  run  like  other  boys.  So  nothing  had 
happened  to  him — neither  the  one  thing  nor  the  other. 
And  the  torturing  reality  was  nothing  but  a  dream,  I 

thought.     Oh,  how  I  thanked  and  blessed \Ch€eh^ 

ing  himself!]     H'm! 

Rita. 

[Looking  at  him,]     Whom  ? 
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Allmsbs. 
[Evarivdy.]     Whom ? 

Rita. 
Yes;  whom  did  you  thank  and  bless? 

Allmers. 

[Putting  aside  the  question.]  I  was  only  dreaming,  you 
know 

Rita. 

One  whom  you  yourself  do  not  believe  in  ? 

Allmers. 

That  was  how  I  felt,  all  the  same.  Of  course,  I  was 
sleeping 

Rita. 

[Reproachfully.]  You  should  not  have  taught  me  to 
doubt,  Alfred. 

AliLBiERS. 

Would  it  have  been  right  of  me  to  let  you  go  through 
life  with  your  mind  full  of  empty  fictions  ? 

Rita. 

It  would  have  been  better  for  me;  for  then  I  should 
have  had  something  to  take  refuge  in.  Now  I  am  ut- 
terlv  at  sea. 

Allmers. 

[Observing  her  cloeely.]    If  you  had  the  choice  now . 

If  you  could  follow  Eyolf  to  where  he  is ? 
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Rita. 

Yes  ?    What  then  ? 

Allmebs. 

If  you  were  fully  assured  that  you  would  find  him 
again — ^know  him — understand  him ? 

Rita. 
Yes,  yes;  what  then  ? 

Allmers. 

Would  you,  of  your  own  free  will,  take  the  leap  over 
to  him  ?  Of  your  own  free  will  leave  everything  behind 
you  ?  Renounce  your  whole  earthly  life  ?  Would  you, 
Rita? 

Rita. 

[Softly.]     Now,  at  once  ? 

Allmers. 

Yes;  to-day.  This  very  hour.  Answer  me — would 
you? 

Rita. 

[Hesitating,]  Oh,  I  don't  know,  Alfred.  No!  I  think 
I  should  have  to  stay  here  with  you,  a  little  while. 

Allmebs. 
For  mv  sake  ? 

Rita. 

Yes,  only  for  your  sake. 

Allmers. 
But  afterwards?     Would  you  then ?    Answer! 
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Rita. 

Oh,  what  can  I  answer  ?  I  could  not  go  away 
from  you.     Never!     Never! 

Allbiers. 

But  suppose  now  /  went  to  Eyolf  ?  And  you  had  the 
fullest  assurance  that  you  would  meet  both  him  and  me 
there.    Then  would  you  come  over  to  us  ? 

Rita. 
I  should  want  to — so  much!  so  much!     But 


Allmers. 
Well? 

Rita. 

[Moaning  softly.]     I  could  not — I  feel  it.     No,  no,  I 
never  could!     Not  for  all  the  glory  of  heaven! 

Allmers. 
Xor  I. 

Rita. 

Xo,  you  feel  it  so,  too,  don't  you,  Alfred!     You  could 
not  either,  could  you  ? 

Allmers. 

Xo.     For  it  is  here,  in  the  life  of  earth,  that  we  living 
beings  are  at  home. 

Rita. 

Yes,  here  lies  the  kind  of  happiness  that  we  can  un- 
derstand. 
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ALLBfERS. 

[Darldy.]     Oh,  happiness — ^happiness 

Rita. 

You  mean  that  happiness — ^that  we  can  never  find  it 

again  ?    [Looks  inquiringly  at  him.]     But  if ?    [Fe- 

hemently.]     No,  no;  I  dare  not  saj  it!    Nor  even  think  it! 

Allmebs. 
Yes,  say  it — say  it,  Rita. 

Rita. 

[Hesitatingly.]     Could  we  not  try  to ?    Would  it 

not  be  possible  to  forget  him? 

Allmebs. 
Forget  Eyolf  ? 

Rita. 

Forget  the  anguish  and  remorse,  I  mean. 

Allmers. 
Can  you  wish  it? 

Rita. 

Yes, — if  it  were  possible.  [With  an  ovtbursi.]  For 
this — ^I  cannot  bear  this  for  ever!  Oh,  can  we  not  think 
of  something  that  will  bring  us  forgetfulnessi 

AliLBiERS. 

[Shakes  his  head.]    What  could  that  be? 
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Rita. 

Could  we  not  see  what  travelling  would  do — ^far  away 

from  here  ? 

Allmers. 

Prom  home?  When  you  know  you  are  never  really 
well  anywhere  but  here. 

Rita. 

Well,  then,  let  us  have  crowds  of  people  about  us! 
Keep  open  house!  Plunge  into  something  that  can 
deaden  and  dull  our  thoughts. 

Allmers. 

Such  a  life  would  be  impossible  for  me. — No, — rather 
tiuiD  that,  I  would  try  to  take  up  my  work  again. 

Rita. 

[BUingly.]  Your  work — the  work  that  has  always 
stood  like  a  dead  wall  between  us! 

Allmers. 

[Slowly,  looking  fixedly  at  her,]  There  must  always  be 
t  dead  w^all  between  us  two,  from  this  time  forth. 

Rita. 
Why  must  there ? 

Allmers. 

Who  knows  but  that  a  child's  great,  open  eyes  are 
Witching  us  day  and  night. 
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Rita. 
[Softly,  shuddering.]    Alfred — how  terrible  to  think  of! 

Allmebs. 

Our  love  has  been  like  a  consuming  fire.  Now  it  must 
be  quenched 

Rita. 
[With  a  movement  towards  him^    Quenched! 

Allmebs. 
[Hardly !\    It  i  s  quenched — in  one  of  us, 

Rita. 
[As  if  petrified,]    And  you  dare  say  that  to  me! 

Allmers. 

[More  gently.]  It  is  dead,  Rita.  But  in  what  I  now 
feel  for  you — in  our  common  guilt  and  need  of  atone- 
ment— ^I  seem  to  foresee  a  sort  of  resurrection 

Rita. 

[Vehem£ntly.]  I  don't  care  a  bit  about  any  resurrec- 
tion! 

Allmers. 
Rita! 

Rita. 

I  am  a  warm-blooded  being!  I  don't  go  drowsing 
about — with  fishes*  blood  in  my  veins.  [Wringing  her 
hands,]     And  now  to  be  imprisoned  for  life — in  anguish 
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ind  remorse!    Imprisoned  with  one  who  is  no  longer 
mine,  mjne»  mine! 

Allmebs. 
It  must  have  ended  ao»  sometime,  Rita. 

Rita. 

Must  have  ended  so!     The  love  that  in  the  beginning 
rushed  forth  so  eagerly  to  meet  with  love! 

Allmers. 
My  love  did  not  rush  forth  to  you  in  the  beginning. 

Rita. 
What  did  you  feel  for  me»  first  of  all  ? 

Allmers. 
Dread. 

Rita. 

That  I  can  understand.     How  was  it,  then,  that  I  won 
vou  after  all  ? 

Allmers. 

[In  a  law  voice.]     You  were  so  entrancingly  beautiful, 
Rita. 

Rita. 

[Looks  searchingly  at  him.]    Then  that  was  the  only 
reason  ?     Say  it»  Alfred!     The  only  reason  ? 

Allmers. 
[Conquering  himse^,]    No,  there  was  another  as  well. 
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Rita. 

[With  an  outburst.]  I  can  guess  what  that  was! 
was  "my  gold,  and  my  green  forests,'*  as  you  cal! 
Was  it  not  so,  Alfred  ? 

Allmers. 
Yes. 

Rita. 

[Looks  at  him  with  deep  reproach^  How  could  yc 
how  could  you! 

Allmers. 
I  had  Asta  to  think  of. 

Rita. 

[Angrily.]  Yes,  Asta!  [Bitterly.]  Then  it  was  « 
Asta  that  brought  us  two  together? 

Allmers. 

She  knew  nothing  about  it.  She  has  no  suspicio 
it,  even  to  this  day. 

Rita. 

[Rejecting  the  plea.]  It  was  Asta,  nevertheless!  [& 
ingy  with  a  sidelong  glance  ofscom^  Or,  no — it  was  I 
Eyolf.     Little  Eyolf,  my  dear! 

Allmers. 
Eyolf ? 

Rita. 

Yes,  you  used  to  call  her  Eyolf,  did  you  not ?  Is 
to  remember  your  telling  me  so — once,  in  a  momei 
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ooofidenoe.     [Coming  up  to  him.]    Do  you  remember  it 
Hhat  entrancinglj  beautiful  hour,  Alfred  ? 

Allbiers. 

[Recoiling 9  as  if  in  horror.]    I  remember  nothing!    I 
will  not  remember! 

Rita. 

[Follounng  him.]     It  was  in  that  hour — ^when  your 
other  little  Ejolf  was  crippled  for  life! 

Allmers. 

[In  a  hollow  voice,  supporting  himself  against  the  table.] 
Retribution ! 

Rita. 

[Menacingly.]    Yea,  retribution! 
[AfiTA  and  BoRGHEiM  return  by  way  of  the  boat-shed. 
She  is  carrying  some  waier-lUies  in  her  hand. 


Rita. 

\With  self-control.]    Well,  Asta,  have  you  and  Mr. 
Borgheim  talked  things  thoroughly  over? 

Asta. 
Oh,  yes — pretty  well. 
[She  puts  down  her  umbrella  and  lays  the  flowers  upon 
a  chair. 

Borgheim. 

Miss  Allmers  has  been  very  silent  during  our  walk. 
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Rita. 

Indeed,  has  she?  Well,  Alfred  and  I  have  talked 
things  out  thoroughly  enough 

ASTA. 

[Looking  eagerly  at  both  of  them.]     What  is  this ? 

Rita. 

Enough  to  last  all  our  lifetime,  I  saj.  [Breaking  off,] 
Come  now,  let  us  go  up  to  the  house,  all  four  of  us.  We 
must  have  company  about  us  in  future.  It  will  never  do 
for  Alfred  and  me  to  be  alone. 

Allmers. 

Yes,  do  you  go  ahead,  you  two.  [Turning,]  I  must 
speak  a  word  to  you  before  we  go,  Asta. 

Rita. 

[Looking  at  him.]  Indeed  ?  Well  then,  you  come  with 
me,  Mr.  Borgheim. 

[Rita  and  Borgheim  go  up  the  wood-path. 

Asta. 
[Anxiously,]     Alfred,  what  is  the  matter? 

AlLuMERS. 

[Darkly.]  Only  that  I  cannot  endure  to  be  here  any 
more. 

Asta. 
Here!     With  Rita,  do  vou  mean? 
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Allmebs. 
Yes.    Rita  and  I  cannot  go  on  living  together. 

ASTA. 

[Seizes  his  arm  and  shakes  it.]     Oh,  Alfred— don't  say 
aofthing  so  terrible! 

Allmers. 

It  is  the  truth  I  am  telling  you.     We  are  making  each 
other  wicked  and  hateful. 

AsTA. 

[Wiih  patn/ixZ  emotion,]    I  had  never — never  dreamt 
of  tnything  like  this! 

Allmers. 

I  did  not  realise  it  either,  till  to-day. 

ASTA. 

And  now  you  want  to !     What  is  it  you  really 

wtnt,  Alfred  ? 

Allmers. 

I  want  to  get  away  from  everything    here — far,  far 

twav  from  it  all. 

* 

ASTA. 

And  to  stand  quite  alone  in  the  world  ? 

Allmers. 
[Nods,]     As  I  used  to,  before,  yes. 
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ASTA. 

But  you  are  not  fitted  for  living  alone! 

Allmers. 
Oh,  yes.     I  was  so  in  the  old  days,  at  any  rate. 

AsTA. 

In  the  old  days,  yes;  for  then  you  had  me  with  you. 

Allmers. 

[Trying  to  take  her  hand.]  Yes.  And  it  is  to  yoQ^ 
Asta,  that  I  now  want  to  come  home  again. 

AsTA. 

[Eluding  him,]  To  me!  No,  no,  Alfred!  That  m 
quite  impossible. 

Allmers. 

[Looks  sadly  at  her.]  Then  Borgheim  stands  in  the 
way  after  all  t 

Asta. 

[Earnestly.]  No,  no;  he  does  not!  That  is  quite  a 
mistake! 

Allmers. 

Good.  Then  I  will  come  to  you — my  dear,  dear  sister. 
I  must  come  to  you  again — ^home  to  you,  to  be  purified 
and  ennobled  after  my  life  with 

Asta. 
[Shocked.]    Alfred, — you  are  doing  Rita  a  great  wrong! 
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I  have  done  her  a  great  wrong.  But  not  in  this.  Oh, 
think  of  it,  Asta — ^think  of  our  life  together,  yours  and 
mine.  Was  it  not  like  one  long  holynday  from  first  to 
last? 

Asta. 

Yes,  it  was,  Alfred.     But  we  can  never  live  it  over 

again. 

Allmers. 

[Bitterly,]  Do  you  mean  that  marriage  has  so  irrepa- 
lably  ruined  me  ? 

Asta. 
[Qtdetly,]     No,  that  is  not  what  I  mean. 

Allmers. 
Well,  then  we  two  will  live  our  old  life  over  again. 

Asta. 
With  decision.]    We  cannot,  Alfred. 

Allmers. 
Yes,  we  can.     For  the  love  of  a  brother  and  sister 

Asta. 
[Eagerly.]     What  of  it  ? 

Allmers. 

That  is  the  only  relation  in  life  that  is  not  subject  to 
the  law  of  change. 
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ASTA. 

[SofUy  and  tremblingly.]    But  if  that  relatioE 
not 

Allmers. 
Not ? 

ASTA. 

not  our  relation  ? 

Allbcers. 

[Stares  at   her  in  aHonishment.]     Not  ours? 
what  can  you  mean  by  that  ? 

AsTA. 

It  is  best  I  should  tell  you  at  once»  Alfred. 

Allmebs. 
Yes,  yes;  tell  me! 

ASTA. 

The  letters  to  mother ^.    Those  in  my  portfol 

Allmers. 
WeU? 

AsTA. 

You  must  read  them — when  I  am  gone. 

Allmers. 
Why  must  I  ? 

AsTA. 

[Struggling    with    herself.]    For    then    you    w 
that 
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Allmebs. 

j        WeB? 

*  ASTA. 

—that  I  have  no  right  to  bear  your  father's  name. 

i 

Allmers. 
\Staggering  bfickwardsJ]    Asta!     What  is  this  you  say! 

ASTA. 

Read  the  letters.     Then  you  will  see — and  understand. 
And  perhaps  have  some  forgiveness — ^for  mother,  too. 

Allmers. 

[Clutching  at  his  forehead.]    I  cannot  grasp  this — I 
cannot  realise  the  thought.     You,  Asta — you  are  not 

Asta. 
You  are  not  my  brother,  Alfred. 

Allmers. 

[Quickly^  half  defiantly^  looking  at  Aer.]  Well,  but 
what  difference  does  that  really  make  in  our  relation  ? 
Practically  none  at  all. 

Asta. 

[Shaking  her  head.]    It  makes  all  the  difference,  Al- 
fred.   Our  relation  is  not  that  of  brother  and  sister. 

Allmers. 

No,  no.     But  it  is  none  the  less  sacred  for  that — it 
will  always  be  equally  sacred. 
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ASTA. 

Do  not  forget — that  it  is  subject  to  the  law  of  change, 
as  you  said  just  now.  '  ~ 

Allmers. 

[Looks  inquiringly  at  her.]     Do  you  mean  that 

AsTA. 

[Quietly^  but  with  warm  ejnotion,]  Not  a  word  more 
— ^my  dear,  dear  Alfred.  [Takes  up  the  flowers  from  the 
chair.]     Do  you  see  these  water-lilies  ? 

Allmers. 

[Nodding  slo\vly.]  They  are  the  sort  that  shoot  up— 
from  the  very  depth. 

ASTA. 

I  pulled  them  in  the  tarn — where  it  flows  out  into  the 
fiord.  [Holds  them  out  to  him,]  Will  you  take  them, 
Alfred  ? 

Allmers. 

[Taking  tliem.]     Thanks. 

AsTA. 

[With  tears  in  her  eyes,]  They  are  a  last  greeting  to 
you,  from — from  little  Eyolf. 

Allmers. 

[Looking  at  Iter,]  From  Eyolf  out  yonder  ?  Or  from 
you  ? 
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ASTA. 

[SofUy]    From  both  of  us.     [TcJcing  up  her  umbreUa,] 
Now  oome  with  me  to  Rita. 

[She  goes  up  the  wood-path. 


Allmers. 

[Takes  up  his  hat  from  the  table,  and  whispers  sadly.] 

Asia.    Eyolf.    LitUeEyolf ! 

[He  follows  her  up  the  path. 


ACT  XmRD 

An  elevation^overgrovm  with  shrubs,  in  Allmers's  garden. 
At  the  back  a  sheer  cliff,  with  a  railing  along  its  edge, 
and  with  steps  on  the  left  leading  dotvnwards.  An 
extensive  view  over  the  fiord,  which  lies  deep  below. 
A  flagstaff  with  lines,  bid  no  flag,  stands  by  the  rail- 
ing. In  front,  on  the  right,  a  summer-house,  covered 
with  creepers  and  wild  vines.  Outside  it,  a  bench.  It 
is  a  late  summer  evening,  with  clear  sky.  Deepen- 
ing twilight. 

AsTA  is  sitting  on  the  bench,  with  her  hands  in  her  lap. 
She  is  wearing  her  outdoor  dress  and  a  hat,  has  her 
parasol  at  her  side,  and  a  little  travelling-bag  on  a 
strap  over  her  shoulder. 

BoRGHEiM  comes  up  from  the  back  on  the  left.  He,  too, 
has  a  travelling-bag  over  his  shoulder.  He  is  carry- 
ing a  rolled-upflag. 

BORGHEIM. 

[Catching  sight  q/*  Asta.]     Oh,  so  you  are  up  here! 

ASTA. 

Yes»  I  am  taking  my  last  look  out  over  the  fiord. 

BORGHEIM. 

Then  I  am  glad  I  happened  to  come  up. 

AsTA. 

Have  you  been  searching  for  me  ? 

128 
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BOROHEIM. 

Yes,  I  have.     I  wanted  to  say  good-bye  to  you — for 
the  present.     Not  for  good  and  all,  I  hope. 

ASTA. 

\WUh  a  faint  smUe.]    You  are  persevering. 

BORGHEIM. 

A  road-maker  has  got  to  be. 

ASTA. 

Hftve  you  seen  anything  of  Alfred  ?     Or  of  Rita  ? 

BORGHEIM. 

Yes,  I  saw  them  both. 

ASTA. 

Together  ? 

BORGHEIM. 

No — apart. 

AsTA. 

What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  flag  ? 

BORGHEIM. 

Mrs.  Allmers  asked  me  to  come  up  and  hoist  it. 

AsTA. 

Hoist  a  flag  just  now  ? 
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BORGHEIM. 

Half-mast  high.     She  wants  it  to  fly  both  night  and 
day,  she  says. 

ASTA. 

[Sighing.]    Poor  Rita!     And  poor  Alfred! 

BORGHEIM. 

[Busied  with  tlie  flag,]     Have  you  the  heart  to  leave 
them  ?     I  ask,  because  I  see  you  are  in  travelling-dress. 

AsTA. 
[In  a  low  voice.]    I   must   go. 

BORGHEIM. 

Well,  if  you  must,  then 

AsTA. 
And  you  are  going,  too,  to-night? 

BORGHEIM. 

I  must,  too.     I  am  going  by  the  train.     Are  you  going 
that  way  ? 

ASTA. 

No.     I  shall  take  the  steamer. 

BORGHEIM. 

[Glancing  at  her.]     We  each  take  our  own  way,  then  ? 
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ASTA. 

Yes. 
[Sh€  sits  and  looks  on  while  he  hoists  the  flag  half- 
mast  high.     When  he  has  done  he  goes  up  to  her. 

BORGHEIM. 

Miss  Asta ^you  can't  think  how  grieved  I  am  about 

Httlc  Evolf . 

AsTA. 

[Looks  up  at  him,]    Yes,  I  am  sure  you  feel  it  deeply. 

BORGHEIM. 

And  the  feeling  tortures  me.     For  the  fact  is,  grief  is 
not  much  in  my  way. 

Asta. 

[Raising  her  eyes  to  the  flag,]     It  will  pass  over  in  time 
—all  of  it.     All  our  sorrow. 

BORGHEIM. 

All  ?    Do  you  believe  that  ? 

Asta. 

Like  a  squall  at  sea.     When  once  you  have  got  far 
awav  from  here,  then 

BORGHEIM. 

It  will  have  to  be  very  far  away  indeed. 

Asta. 
And  then  you  have  this  great  new  road-work,  too. 
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BORGHEIIC. 

But  no  one  to  help  me  in  it. 

ASTA. 

Oh  yes,  surely  you  have. 

BOROHEIM. 

[Shaking  his  head.]  No  one.  No  one  to  share  the 
gladness  with.    For  it  is  gladness  that  most  needs  sharing. 

AsTA. 
Not  the  labour  and  trouble  ? 

BORGHEIM. 

Pooh — that  sort  of  thing  one  can  always  get  through 
alone. 

ASTA. 

But  the  gladness — ^that  must  be  shared  with  some  one, 
you  think  ? 

BORGHEIM. 

Yes;  for  if  not,  where  would  be  the  pleasure  in  being 
glad? 

ASTA. 

Ah  yes — perhaps  there  is  something  in  that. 

BORGHEIM. 

Oh,  of  course,  for  a  certain  time  you  can  go  on  feeling 
glad  in  your  own  heart.  But  it  won't  do  in  the  long  run. 
No,  it  takes  two  to  be  glad. 
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ASTA. 

Always  two  ?     Never  more  ?    Never  many  P 

BORGHEIM. 

Well,  you  see — then  it  becomes  a  quite  di£Ferent  matter. 
Miss  Asta — are  you  sure  you  can  never  make  up  your 
mind  to  share  gladness  and  success  and — and  labour  and 
trouble,  with  one — ^with  one  alone  in  all  the  world  ? 

Asta. 
I  have  tried  it— once, 

BOROHEIM. 

Have  you  ? 

Asta. 

Yes,  all  the  time  that  my  brother — that  Alfred  and  I 
lived  t<^ther. 

BORGHEIM. 

Oh,  with  your  brother,  yes.  But  that  is  altogether 
different.  That  ought  rather  to  be  called  peace  than 
happiness,  I  should  say. 

Asta. 
It  was  delightful,  all  the  same. 

BORGHEIM. 

There  now — ^you  see  even  that  seemed  to  you  delight- 
ful.   But  just  think  now — if  he  had  not  been  your  brother ! 
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ASTA. 

[Hakes  a  movement  to  rise,  bid  rem^ains  sitting,]  Then 
we  should  never  have  been  together.  For  I  was  a  child 
then — and  he  wasn't  much  more. 


BORGHEIM. 

[After  a  pause.]     Was   it  so  delightful — ^that  time? 

AsTA. 
Oh  yes,  indeed  it  was. 

BORGHEIM. 

Was  there  much  that  was  really  bright  and  happy  in 
your  life  then  ? 

AsTA. 
Oh  yes,  so  much.     You  cannot  think  how  much. 

BORGHEIM. 

Tell  me  a  little  about  it.  Miss  Asta. 

AsTA. 
Oh,  there  are  only  trifles  to  tell. 

BORGHEIM. 

Such  as ?    Well? 

Asta. 

Such  as  the  time  when  Alfred  had  passed  his  exami- 
nation— and  had  distinguished  himself.  And  then,  from 
time  to  time,  when  he  got  a  post  in  some  school  or  other. 
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Or  when  he  would  sit  at  home  working  at  an  article — 
and  would  read  it  aloud  to  me.  And  then  when  it  would 
appear  in  some  magazine. 

BORGHEIM. 

Yes,  I  can  quite  see  that  it  must  have  been  a  peaceful, 
delightful  life — a  brother  and  sister  sharing  all  their  joys. 
[Shaking  his  head.]  What  I  cannot  understand  is  that 
your  brother  could  ever  give  you  up,  Asta. 

ASTA. 

[With  suppressed  emotion.]    Alfred  married,  you  know. 

BCRGHEIM. 

Was  not  that  very  hard  for  you  ? 

Asta. 

Yes,  at  first.     It  seemed  as  though  I  had  utterly  lost 
him  all  at  once. 

BORGHEIM. 

Well,  luckily  it  was  not  so  bad  as  that. 

Asta. 
No. 

BORGHEIM. 

But,  all  the  same — ^how  could  he!     Go  and  marry,  I 
mean — when  he  could  have  kept  you  with  him,  alone! 

Asta. 

[Looking  straight  in  front  of  h^r,]     He  was  subject  to 
the  law  of  change,  I  suppose. 
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BOROHEIM. 

The  law  of  change  ? 

ASTA. 

So  Alfred  calls  it. 

BORGHEIM. 

Pooh — ^what  a  stupid  law  that  must  be!  I  don*t  be- 
lieve a  bit  in  that  law. 

AsTA. 

[Rising.]    You  may  come  to  believe  in  it,  in  time. 

BORGHEIM. 

Never  in  all  my  life!  [Insistently,]  But  listen  now, 
Miss  Asta!  Do  be  reasonable — ^for  once  in  a  way — in 
this  matter,  I  mean 

Asta. 

[Interrupting  him,]  Oh,  no,  no — don't  let  us  begin 
upon  that  again ! 

BORGHEIM. 

[Continuing  as  before.]  Yes,  Asta — ^I  can't  possibly 
give  you  up  so  easily.  Now  your  brother  has  everything 
as  he  wishes  it.  He  can  live  his  life  quite  contentedly 
without  you.  He  doesn't  require  you  at  all.  Then  this 
— ^Ihis — that  at  one  blow  has  changed  your  whole  posi- 
tion here 

Asta. 

[With  a  start.]    What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

BORGHEIM. 

The  loss  of  the  child.     What  else  should  I  mean? 
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ASTA. 

[Recovering  her  self-^xmtroL]    Little  Eyolf  is  gone,  yes. 

BOBGHEIM. 

And  what  more  does  that  leave  you  to  do  here  ?  You 
have  not  the  poor  little  boy  to  take  care  of  now.  You 
have  no  duties — no  claims  upon  you  of  any  sort. 

AsTA. 

Oh,  please,  Mr.  Borgheim — don't  make  it  so  hard  for 
me. 

Borgheim. 

I  must;  I  should  be  mad  if  I  did  not  try  my  uttermost. 
I  shall  be  leaving  town  before  very  long,  and  perhaps  I 
ahill  have  no  opportunity  of  meeting  you  there.  Perhaps 
I  shall  not  see  you  again  for  a  long,  long  time.  And 
who  knows  what  may  happen  in  the  meanwhile  ? 

ASTA. 

[With  a  grave  smile.]  So  you  are  afraid  of  the  law  of 
c!uuige,  after  all  ? 

Borgheim. 

No,  not  in  the  least.  [Laughing  bitterly,]  And  there 
is  nothing  to  be  changed,  either — not  in  you,  I  mean. 
For  I  can  see  you  don't  care  much  about  me. 

AsTA. 
You  know  very  well  that  I  do. 
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BOROHEIM. 

Perhaps,  but  not  nearly  enough.  Not. as  I  want  you 
to.  [More  forcibly,]  By  Heaven,  Asta — Miss  Asta — ^I 
cannot  tell  you  how  strongly  I  feel  that  you  are  wrong  in 
this!  A  little  onward,  perhaps,  from  to-day  and  to- 
morrow, all  life's  happiness  may  be  awaiting  us.  And 
we  must  needs  pass  it  by!  Do  you  think  we  will  not 
come  to  repent  of  it,  Asta  ? 

Asta. 

[Quietly.]  I  don't  know.  I  only  know  that  they  are 
not  for  us — all  these  bright  possibilities. 

BORGHEIM. 

[Looks  at  her  with  self-control.]  Then  I  must  make  my 
roads  alone  ? 

Asta. 

[Warmly.]  Oh,  how  I  wish  I  could  stand  by  you  in  it 
all!  Help  you  in  the  labour — share  the  gladness  with 
you 

BORGHEIM. 

Would  you — ^if  you  could  ? 

Asta. 
Yes,  that  I  would. 

BORGHEIM. 

But  vou  cannot  ? 

Asta. 

[Looking  down.]  Would  you  be  content  to  have  only 
half  of  me  ? 
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BORGHEIM. 

No.    You  must  be  utterly  and  entirely  mine. 

ASTA. 

[Looks  at  Am,  and  says  quietly.]    Then  I  cannot. 

BORGHEIM. 

Good-bve  then.  Miss  Asta. 
[He  is  on  the  point  of  going,     Allmers  comes  up 
from  the  left  at  the  back.     Boroheim  stops. 

Allmers. 

[The  moment  he  has  reached  the  top  of  the  steps ,  points ^ 
and  says  in  a  low  voice.]  Is  Rita  in  there — in  the  summer- 
house  ? 

BORGHEIM. 

No;  there  is  no  one  here  but  Miss  Asta. 

[Allmers  comes  forward. 

Asta. 

[Going  towards  him.]  Shall  I  go  down  and  look  for 
her?    Shall  I  get  her  to  come  up  here? 

Allmers. 

[With  a  negative  gesture.]  No,  no,  no — let  it  alone. 
[To  Boroheim.]    Is  it  you  that  have  hoisted  the  flag? 

BORGHEIM. 

Yes.  Mrs.  Allmers  asked  me  to.  That  was  what 
brought  me  up  here. 
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Allmebs. 
And  you  are  going  to  start  to-night  ? 

BORGHEIM. 

Yes.    To-night  I  go  away  in  good  earnest. 

Allmers. 

[With  a  glance  ai  Asta.]    And  you  have  made  sure  of 
pleasant  company,  I  daresay. 

BOROHEIM. 

[Shaking  his  head.]    I  am  going  alone. 

Allmers. 
[With  surprise.]    Alone! 

BORGHEIM. 

Utterly  alone. 

Allmers. 
[Absently.]    Indeed  ? 

BOROHEIM. 

And  I  shall  have  to  remain  alone,  too. 

Allmers. 

There   is   something   horrible   in   being  alone.    The 
thought  of  it  runs  like  ice  through  my  blood 

Asta. 
Oh,  but,  Alfred,  you  are  not  alone. 
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ALLlfSRS. 

There  may  be  something  horrible  in  that  too,  Asta. 

ASTA. 

[Oppressed.]     Oh,  don't  talk  like  that!    Don't  think 
Eke  that! 

Allmers. 

[Not  listening  to  her.]    But  since  you  are  not  going 

with  him ?     Since  there  is  nothing  to  bind  you ? 

Why  will  you  not  remain  out  here  with  me — and  with 

RiU? 

Asta. 
[Uneasily. ]     No»  no»  I  cannot.     I  must  go  back  to  town 

DOW. 

Allmsrs. 
But  only  in  to  town,  Asta.     Do  you  hear! 

Asta. 
Yes. 

Allmebs. 

And  you  must  promise  me  that  you  will  soon  come  out 

again. 

Asta. 

[Quickly.]     No,  no,  I  dare  not  promise  you  that,  for 
the  present. 

Allmers. 

WeU — as  you  will.    We  shall  soon  meet  in  town,  then. 
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ASTA. 

[Imploringly,]  But,  Alfred,  you  must  stay  at  home 
here  with  Rita  now. 

Allmers. 

[Without  answering,  turns  to  Borgheim.]  You  may 
find  it  a  good  thing,  after  all,  that  you  have  to  take  your 
journey  alone. 

Borgheim. 
[Annoyed!\     Oh,  how  can  you  say  such  a  thing? 

Allmers. 

You  see,  you  can  never  tell  whom  you  might  happen 
to  meet  afterwards — on  the  way. 

AsTA. 
[Involuntarily,]     Alfred! 

Allmers. 

The  right  fellow-traveller — when  it  is  too  late — ^too 
late. 

AsTA. 

[Softly  i  quivering.]     Alfred !     Alfred ! 

Borgheim. 

[Looking  from  one  to  the  other,]     What  is  the  meaning 

of  this  ?    I  don't  understand 

[Rita  covfus  up  from  the  left  at  the  back. 
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[Plaintively.]     Oh»  don't  go  away  from  me,  all  of  you! 


[Going  towards  her.] 
iloDe. 


ASTA. 

You  said  you  preferred  to  be 


Rita. 


Yes,  but  I  dare  noL     It  is  getting  so  horribly  dark. 
I  seem  to  see  great,  open  eyes  fixed  upon  me! 

ASTA. 

[Tenderly  and  sympathetically,]     What  if  it  were  so, 
Riia.^    You  ought  not  to  be  afraid  of  those  eyes. 

Rita. 
How  can  you  say  so!     Not  afraid! 

Allmers. 

[Insistently,]     Asta,  I  beg  you — for  Heaven's  sake — 
remain  here  with  Rita! 

Rita. 
Yes!    And  with  Alfred,  too.     Do!     Do,  Asta! 

Asta. 
[Struggling  wiih  herself,]     Oh,  I  want  to  so  much 


Rita. 

Well,  then,  do  it!     For  Alfred  and  I  cannot  go  alone 
tarough  the  sorrow  and  heartache. 
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Allmers. 

[Darkly,]  Say,  rather — ^through  the  ranklings  of  p 
morse. 

Rita. 

Oh,  whatever  you  like  to  call  it — ^we  cannot  bear 
alone,  we  two.     Oh,  Asta,  I  beg  and  implore  you!    Sti 
here  and  help  us!    Take  Eyolfs  place  for  us 

Asta. 
[Shrinking.]    Eyolfs 

Rita. 
Yes,  would  you  not  have  it  so,  Alfred  ? 

Allmers. 
If  she  can  and  will. 

Rita. 

You  used  to  call  her  your  little  Eyolf .    [Seizes  her  han 
Henceforth  you  shall  be   o  u  r   Eyolf,  Asta!     Eyolf» 
you  were  before. 

Allmers. 

[With  concealed  emotion.]  Remain — and  share  our  1 
with  us,  Asta.  With  Rita.  With  me.  With  me — yc 
brother! 

Asta. 

[With  decision,  snatches  her  hand  away.]  No.  I  ci 
not.  [Turning.]  Mr.  Borgheim — ^what  time  does  1 
steamer  start  ? 
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BOROHEIM. 

Now—at  once. 

ASTA. 

Then  I  must  go  on  board.     Will  you  go  with  me  ? 

BORGHEIM. 

[WUh  a  suppressed  outburst  of  joy,]     Will  I?    Yes, 

Tes! 

AsTA. 

Then  come! 

Rita. 

[Slotdy,]  Ah!  That  is  how  it  is.  Well,  then,  you  can- 
not stay  with  us. 

ASTA. 

[Throwing  her  arms  round  her  neck.]  Thanks  for  every- 
thing, Rita!  [Ooes  up  to  Allmers  and  grasps  his  hand.] 
Alfred — good-bye!    A  thousand  times,  good-bye! 

Allmers. 

[Softly  and  eagerly.]  What  is  this,  Asta  ?  It  seems  as 
though  you  were  taking  flight. 

Asta. 

[In  subdued  anguish.]  Yes,  Alfred — ^I  a  m  taking 
light. 

Allmers. 
Flight — from  me! 

Asta. 
\Whispertng.]    From  you — and  from  myself. 
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Allmers. 
[Shrinking  back.]     Ah ! 


[AsTA  rushes  dovm  the  steps  at  the  back,     Borge 
waves  his  hat  and  follows  her.     Rita  leans  agi 

the  entrance  to  the  summer-house.     Allmers  ( 

• 

in  strong  inward  emotion^  up  to  the  railing^ 
stands  there  gazing  downwards.     A  pause. 

Allmers. 

[Turns ^  and  says  with  hard-won  composure.]    T 
comes  the  steamer.     Look,  Rita. 

Rita. 
I  dare  not  look  at  it. 

Allmers. 
You  dare  not  ? 

Rita. 

No.     For  it  has  a  red  eye — ^and  a  green  one. 
Great,  glowing  eyes. 

Allmers. 

Oh,  those  are  only  the  lights,  you  know. 

Rita. 

Henceforth  they  are  eyes — ^for  me.     They  stare 
stare  out  of  the  darkness — and  into  the  darkness. 

Allmers. 
Now  she  is  putting  in  to  shore. 
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Rita. 
Where  are  they  mooring  her  this  evening,  then  ? 

Allmers. 
[Coming  foru>ard.]     At  the  pier,  as  usual 


Rita. 

[Drawing  herself  up.]     How    can    they  moor    her 
there! 

Allmers. 
Thev  must. 

Rita. 

But  it  was  there  that  Eyolf !     How    can    they 

moor  her  there! 

Allmers. 

Yes,  life  is  pitiless,  Rita. 

Rita. 

Men  are  heartless.     They  take  no  thought — either  for 
the  living  or  for  the  dead. 

Allmers. 

There  you  are  right.     Life  goes  its  own  way — ^just  as  if 
'H)thing  in  the  world  had  happened. 

Rita. 

[Gazing  straight  before  her,]     And  nothing   has   hap- 
pened, either.     Not  to  others.     Onlv  to  us  two. 
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Allmebs. 

[The  pain  re-awakening.]  Yes,  Rita — so  it  was  to  no 
purpose  that  you  bore  him  in  sorrow  and  anguish.  For 
now  he  is  gone  again — and  has  left  no  trace  behind  hin* 

Rita. 
Only  the  crutch  was  saved. 

Allmers. 
[Angrily.]    Be  silent!    Do  not  let  me  hear  that  woidt 

Rita. 

[Plaintively.]  Oh,  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  that  he 
is  gone  from  us. 

Allmsrs. 

[Coldly  and  bitterly.]  You  could  very  well  do  without 
him  while  he  was  with  us.  Half  the  day  would  often 
pass  without  your  setting  eyes  on  him. 

Rita. 

Yes,  for  I  knew  that  I  could  see  him  whenever  I 
wanted  to. 

Allmsrs. 

Yes,  that  is  how  we  have  gone  and  squandered  the 
short  time  we  had  with  Little  Eyolf. 

Rita. 

[lAstemng,  in  dread.]  Do  you  hear,  Alfred!  Now  it 
is  ringing  again! 
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Allmers. 

[Looking  over  thejiard.]    It  is  the  steamer's  bell  that  is 
rmgiiig.    She  is  just  starting. 

Rita. 

Oh,  it's  not  that  bell  I  mean.    All  day  I  have  heard  it 
ringing  in  my  ears. — ^Now  it  is  ringing  again  I 

Allmsrs. 
[Oaing  up  to  her,]    You  are  mistaken,  Rita. 

Rita. 

No,  I  hear  it  so  plainly.  It  sounds  like  a  knell.  Slow. 
Slow.    And  always  the  same  words. 

Allmers. 
Words  ?    What  words  ? 

Rita. 

[Nodding  her  head  in  the  rhythm.]  "The  crutch  is — 
floating.  The  crutch  is — ^fldating."  Oh»  surely  you  must 
hear  it,  too! 

Allmers. 

[Shaking  hie  head.]  I  hear  nothing.  And  there  is 
nothing  to  hear. 

Rita. 

Oh,  you  may  say  what  you  will — ^I  hear  it  so  plainly. 
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Allmers. 

[Looking  out  over  the  railing,]  Now  they  are  on 
Rita.     Now  the  steamer  is  on  her  way  to  the  towi 

Rita. 

Is  it  possible  you  do  not  hear  it?  ''The  cnit 
floating.     The  crutch  is ^" 

Allmers. 

[Coming  forward.]  You  shall  not  stand  there 
ing  to  a  sound  that  does  not  exist.  I  tell  you,  A« 
Borgheim  are  on  board.  They  have  started  a 
Asta  is  gone. 

Rita. 

[Looks  timidly  at  him,]  Then  I  suppose  you  wi 
be  gone,  too,  Alfred  ? 

Allmers. 
[Quickly.]     What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Rita. 
That  you  will  follow  your  sister. 

Allmers. 
Has  Asta  told  you  anything  ? 

Rita. 

Xo.  But  you  said  yourself  it  was  for  Asta' 
that — that  we  came  together. 
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Yes,  but  you,  you  yourself,  have  bound  me  to  you — by 
our  life  together. 

Rita. 

Oh,  in  your  eyes  I  am  not — ^I  am  not — entrancingly 
beautiful  any  more. 

Allmers. 

The  law.  of  change  may  perhaps  keep  us  together, 
DODe  the  less. 

Rita. 

[Xodding  slowly.]    There   i  s   a  change  in  me  now — 
I  feel  the  anguish  of  it. 


Anguish? 


Allmers. 


Rita. 


Yes,  for  change,  too,  is  a  sort  of  birth. 


Allmers. 


It  is — or  a  resurrection.     Transition  to  a  higher  life. 


Rita. 

[Gazing  sadly  before  her.]     Yes — with  the  loss  of  all, 
all  life's  happiness. 

Allmers. 
That  loss  is  just  the  gain. 
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Rita. 

[Vehemently.]    Oh,  phrases/     Good  God»  we  jure  crea- 
tures of  earth  after  all. 

Allmers. 

But  something  akin  to  the  sea  and  the  heavens 'too, 
Rita. 

Rita. 
You  perhaps.     Not  I. 

Allmers. 
Oh,  yes — you  too,  more  than  you  yourself  suspect. 

Rita. 

[Advancing  a  pace  towards  him.]     Tell  me,  Alfred — 
could  you  think  of  taking  up  your  work  again  ? 

Allmers. 
The  work  that  you  have  hated  so. 

Rita. 

I  am  easier  to  please  now.     I  am  willing  to  share  you 
with  the  book. 

Allmers. 
Why? 

Rita. 

Only  to  keep  you  here  with  me — to  have  you  near  me. 

Allmers. 
Oh,  it  is  so  little  I  can  do  to  help  you,  Rita. 
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Rita. 
But  perhaps  I  could  help  you. 

Allmers. 
With  my  book,  do  you  mean  ? 

Rita. 

Xo;  but  to  live  vour  life. 

Allmers. 
[Shaking  his  he€td,]    I  seem  to  have  no  life  to  live. 

Rita. 
Well  then,  to  endure  your  life. 

Allmers. 

[Darkly,  looking  away  from  her.]    I  think  it  would  be 
best  for  both  of  us  that  we  should  part. 

Rita. 

[Looking  curiously  at  him,]    Then  where  would  you 
go?    Perhaps  to  Asta,  after  all  ? 

Allmers. 
Xo — never  again  to  Asta. 

Rita. 
Where  then  ? 

AliLBfERS. 

Up  into  the  solitudes. 
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Rita. 
Up  among  the  mountains  ?    Is  that  what  you  n 

Allmers. 
Yes. 

Rita. 

But  all  that  is  mere  dreaming,  Alfred!     You  coi 
live  up  there. 

Allmers. 
And  yet  I  feel  myself  drawn  to  them. 

Rita. 
Why?    Tell  me! 

Allmers. 
Sit  down — and  I  will  tell  you  something. 

Rita. 
Something  that  happened  to  you  up  there? 

Allmers. 

Rita. 
And  that  you  never  told  Asta  and  me  ? 

Allmers. 
Yes. 

Rita. 

Oh,  you  are  so  silenc  about  everything.     You 
not  to  be. 
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Allmers. 
Sit  down  there — and  I  will  tell  you  about  it. 

Rita. 

Yes,  ves — tell  me! 

[She  »ii8  on  the  bench  beside  the  summer-house, 

Allmers. 

I  was  alone  up  there,  in  the  heart  of  the  great  moun- 
tains. I  came  to  a  wide,  dreary  mountain  lake;  and  that 
lake  I  had  to  cross.  But  I  could  not — ^for  there  was 
neither  a  boat  nor  any  one  there. 

Rita. 

Well  ?     And  then  ? 

Allmers. 

Then  I  went  without  any  guidance  into  a  side  valley. 
I  thought  that  by  that  way  I  could  push  on  over  the 
heights  and  between  the  peaks — and  then  down  again 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 

Rita. 
Oh,  and  you  lost  yourself,  Alfred! 

Allmers. 

Yes;  I  mistook  the  direction — ^for  there  was  no  path  or 
rack.  And  all  day  I  went  on — and  all  the  next  night. 
Vnd  at  last  I  thought  I  should  never  see  the  face  of  man 
igain. 
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Rita. 

Not  come  home  to  us?  Oh,  then,  I  am  sure  your 
thoughts  were  with  us  here. 

Allmers. 
No — they  were  not. 

Rita. 
Not? 

Allmers. 

No.     It  was  so  strange.     Both  you  and  Eyolf  seemed 
to  have  drifted  far,  far  away  from  me — and  Asta,  too. 

• 

Rita. 
Then  what  did  you  think  of? 

Allmers. 

I  did  not  think.  I  dragged  myself  along  among  the 
precipices — and  revelled  in  the  peace  and  luxury  of  death. 

Rita. 

[Springing  up.]  Oh,  don't  speak  in  that  way  of  that 
horror! 

Allmers. 

I  did  not  feel  it  so.  I  had  no  fear.  Here  went  death 
and  I,  it  seemed  to  me,  like  two  good  fellow-travellers. 
It  all  seemed  so  natural — so  simple,  I  thought.  In  my 
family,  we  don't  live  to  be  old 

Rita. 

Oh,  don't  say  such  things,  Alfred!  You  see  you  came 
safelv  out  of  it,  after  all. 
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Allmers. 

Yes;  all  of  a  sudden,  I  found  myself  where  I  wanted  to 
be— on  the  other  side  of  the  lake. 

Rita. 

\        It  must  have  been  a  night  of  terror  for  jou,  Alfred. 
But  DOW  that  it  is  over,  you  will  not  admit  it  to  yourself. 

Allmers. 

That  night  sealed  my  resolution.     And  it  was  then  that 
I  turned  about  and  came  straight  homewards.     To  Eyolf . 

Rita. 
[Softly.]     Too  late. 

Allmers. 

Yes.  And  then  when — my  fellow-traveller  came  and 
took  him — t  h  e  n  I  felt  the  horror  of  it;  of  it  all;  of  all 
that,  in  spite  of  everything,  we  dare  not  tear  ourselves 
away  from.     So  earth-bound  are  we,  both  of  us,  Rita. 

Rita. 

[With  a  gleam  of  joy.]  Yes,  you  are,  too,  are  you  not! 
[Coming  close  to  him.]  Oh,  let  us  live  our  life  together 
as  long  as  we  can! 

Allmers. 

[Shrugging  his  shoulders.]  Live  our  life,  yes!  And 
have  nothing  to  fill  life  with.  An  empty  void  on  all  sides 
— wherever  I  look. 
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Rita. 

[In  fear.]  Oh,  sooner  or  later  you  will  go  away  from 
me,  Alfred!  I  feel  it!  I  can  see  it  in  your  face!  You 
will  go  away  from  me. 

Allmers. 

With  my  fellow-traveller,  do  you  mean  ? 

Rita. 

No,  I  mean  worse  than  that.  Of  your  own  free  will 
you  will  leave  me — ^for  you  think  it's  only  here,  with  me, 
that  you  have  nothing  to  live  for.  Is  not  that  what  is  in 
your  thoughts  ? 

Allmers. 

[Looking  steadfastly  at  h€r.\     What  if  it  were ? 

[A  disturbance^  and  tlie  mnse  of  angry ^  quarrelling 
voices  is  heard  from  down  below,  iti  the  distance. 
Allmers  goes  to  the  railing. 

Rita. 

What  is  that?  [With  an  outburst.]  Oh,  you'll  sec, 
they  have  found  him! 

Allmers. 

He  will  never  be  found. 

Rita. 

But  what  is  it  then  ? 

Allmers. 
[Coming  forward.]     Only  fighting — ^as  usual. 
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Rita. 
Down  on  the  beach  ? 

Allmers. 

Yes.  The  whole  village  down  there  ought  to  be  swept 
away.  Now  the  men  have  come  home — drunk,  as  they 
always  are.  They  are  beating  the  children — do  you  hear 
the  boys  crying!     The  women  are  shrieking  for  help  for 

them 

Rita. 
Should  we  not  get  some  one  to  go  down  and  help  them  ? 

Allmers. 

[Harshly  and  angrily.]  Help  them,  who  did  not  help 
Eyolfl    Let  them  go — as  they  let  Eyolf  go. 

Rita. 

Oh,  you  must  not  talk  like  that,  Alfred!  Nor  think 
Ukethat! 

Allmers. 

I  cannot  think  otherwise.  All  the  old  hovels  ought  to 
be  torn  down. 

Rita. 
And  then  what  is  to  become  of  all  the  poor  people  ? 

Allmers. 
They  must  go  somewhere  else. 

Rita. 
And  the  children,  too  : 
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Allmers. 

Does  it  make  much  difference  where  they  go  to  the 
dogs? 

Rita. 

[Quietly  and  reproachfully !\    You  are  forcing  yourself 
into  this  harshness,  Alfred. 

Allmers. 

[VeJiemently.]    I  have  a  right  to  be  harsh  now!    It  is 
my  duty. 


Your  duty  ? 


Rita. 


Allmers. 


Once 
Have 
■when 


My  duty  to  Eyolf.  He  must  not  lie  unavenged, 
for  all,  Rita — it  is  as  I  tell  vou!  Think  it  over! 
the  whole  place  down  there  razed  to  the  ground 
I  am  gone. 

Rita. 

[Looks  intently  at  him.]     When  you  are  gone  ? 

Allmers. 


Yes.     For  that  will  at  least  give  you  something  to  fill 
vour  life  with — and  something  vou  must  have. 


Rita. 

[Firmly  and  decidedly,]  There  you  are  right — ^I  must. 
But  can  you  guess  what  I  will  set  about — when  you  are 
gone? 
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AJjLMEBB. 

WcU.  what? 

Rita. 

[Slowly  and  wUh  resolution,]  As  soon  as  you  are  gone 
from  me,  I  will  go  down  to  the  beach,  and  bring  all  the 
poor  ne^ected  children  home  with  me.  All  the  mis- 
chievous boys 

Allmers. 
What  will  you  do  with  them  here? 

Rita. 
I  will  take  them  to  my  heart 

Allbiers. 
You! 

Rita. 

Yes,  I  will.     From  the  day  you  leave  me,  they  shall 
•D  be  here,  all  of  them,  as  if  they  were  mine. 

Allmers. 
[Shocked.]    In  our  little  Eyolf  s  place! 

Rita. 

Yes,  in  our  little  Eyolf  s  place.  They  shall  live  in 
Ejoirs  rooms.  They  shall  read  his  books.  They  shall 
pity  with  his  toys.  They  shall  take  it  in  turns  to  sit  in 
his  chair  at  table. 
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Allmers. 

But  this  is  sheer  madness  in  you!  I  do  not  know  a 
creature  in  the  world  that  is  less  fitted  than  you  for  any- 
thing of  that  sort. 

Rita. 

Then  I  shall  have  to  educate  myself  for  it;  to  train  my- 
self; to  discipline  myself. 

Allmers. 

If  you  are  really  in  earnest  about  this — about  all  you 
say — ^then  there  must  indeed  be  a  change  in  you. 

Rita. 

Yes,  there  is,  Alfred — and  for  that  I  have  you  to  thank. 
You  have  made  an  empty  place  within  me;  and  I  must 
try  to  fill  it  up  with  something — with  something  that  is  a 
little  like  love. 

Allmers. 

[Stands  for  a  moment  lost  in  thought;  then  looks  at  her.] 
The  truth  is,  we  have  not  done  much  for  the  poor  people 
down  there. 

Rita. 

We  have  done  nothing  for  them. 

Allmers. 
Scarcely  even  thought  of  them. 

Rita. 
Never  thought  of  them  in  sympathy. 
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Allmers. 
We,  who  had  "the  gold,  and  the  green  forests" 

Rita. 
Our  hands  were  closed  to  them.     And  our  hearts  too. 

Allmers. 

[Nodi.]     Then  it  was  perhaps  natural  enough,  after 
til,  that  they  should  not  risk  their  lives  to  save  little  Eyolf . 

Rita. 

[Softly,]     Think,  Alfred!    Are  you  so  certain  that — 
that  w  e  would  have  risked  ours  ? 

Allmers. 

\With  an  uneasy  gesture  of  repulsion,]    You  must  never 
doubt  that. 

Rita. 

Oh,  we  are  children  of  earth. 

Allmers. 

What  do  you  really  think  you  can  do  with  all  these 
neglected  children  } 

Rita. 

I  suppose  I  must  try  if  I  cannot  lighten  and — and  en- 
noble their  lot  in  life. 

Allmers. 

If  you  can  do  that — ^then  Eyolf  was  not  born  in  vain. 
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Rita. 
Nor  taken  from  us  in  vain,  either. 

Allmers. 

[Looking  steadfastly  at  her»]  Be  quite  clear  about  one 
tiling,  Rita — it  is  not  love  that  is  driving  you  to  this. 

Rita. 
No,  it  is  not — at  any  rate,  not  yet 

Allmers. 

Well,  then  what  is  it? 

Rita. 

[Half-erasivcly.]  You  have  so  often  talked  to  Asta  of 
human  responsibility 

Allmers. 
Of  the  book  that  you  hated. 

Rita. 

I  hate  that  book  still.  But  I  used  to  sit  and  listen  to 
what  you  told  her.  And  now  I  will  tiy  to  continue  it — 
in  my  own  way. 

Allmers. 

[Shaking  his  head,]  It  is  not  for  the  sake  of  that  un- 
finished book 

Rita. 

No,  I  have  another  reason  as  well. 
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Allmers. 
What  is  that? 

Rita. 

[Softly f  with  a  melancholy  smite,]    I  want  to  make  my 
peace  with  the  great,  open  eyes,  you  see. 

Allmers. 

[Struck^  fixing  his  eyes  upon  her,]    Perhaps,  I  could 
join  you  in  that  ?    And  help  you,  Rita  ? 

Rita. 

Would  you  ? 

Allmers. 
Yes— if  I  were  only  sure  I  could. 

Rita. 

[Herilatingly,]     But  then  you  would  have  to  remain 
here. 

Allmers. 
[Softly,]    Let  us  try  if  it  could  not  be  so, 

Rita. 

[AlmoH  inaudibly.]    Yes,  let  us,  Alfred. 
[Both  are  silent.     Then  Allmers  goes  up  to  the  flag* 
staff  and  hoists  the  flag  to  the  top,     Rita  stands  be* 
ride  the  summer-house  and  looks  at  him  in  silence. 

ALLBfERS. 

[Coming  forward  again,]    We  have  a  heavy,  day  of 
work  before  us,  Rita. 
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Rita. 

You  will  see — that  now  and  then  a  Sabbath  peac 
descend  on  us. 

Allmers. 

[Quietly^  with  emotion.]  Then,  perhaps,  we  shall 
that  the  spirits  are  with  us. 

Rita. 

IWhiapering,]    The  spirits  ? 

Allmers. 

[As  before.]  Yes,  they  will  perhaps  be  around 
those  whom  we  have  lost. 

Rita. 

[Nods  slowly.]  Our  little  Eyolf .  And  your  big  ] 
too. 

Allmers. 

[Oozing  straight  before  him.]  Now  and  then,  pei 
we  may  still — on  the  way  through  life — ^have  a  little, 
ing  glimpse  of  them. 

Rita. 
Where  shall  we  look  for  them,  Alfred  ? 

Allmers. 
[Fixing  his  eyes  upon  her.]    Upwards. 

Rita. 
[Nods  in  approval.]    Yes,  yes — upwards. 
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Allmers. 

Upwards — ^towards   the   peaks.    Towards   the   stars. 
And  towards  the  great  silence. 


Rita. 

[Oiving  him  her  hand.]    Thanks! 
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JOHN  GABRIEL  BORKMAN 

INTRODUCTION* 

The  anecdotic  history  of  John  Chbriel  Borkman  is 
even  scantier  than  that  of  Little  Eyolf,  It  is  true  that  two 
mentions  of  it  occur  in  Ibsen's  letters,  but  they  throw  no 
light  whatever  upon  its  spiritual  antecedents.  Writing  to 
George  Brandes  from  Christiania,  on  April  24,  1896,  Ib- 
sen says:  ''In  your  last  letter  you  make  the  suggestion 
that  I  should  visit  London.  If  I  knew  enough  English,  I 
might  perhaps  go.  But  as  I  unfortunately  do  not,  I  must 
give  up  the  idea  altogether.  Besides,  I  am  engaged  in 
preparing  for  a  big  new  work,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  put 
off  the  writing  of  it  longer  than  necessary.  It  might  so 
easily  happen  that  a  roof-tile  fell  on  my  head  before  I 
had  'found  time  to  make  the  last  verse.'  And  what  then  ?" 
On  October  3  of  the  same  year,  writing  to  the  same 
correspondent,  he  again  alludes  to  his  work  as  "a  new 
long  play,  which  must  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible." 
It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  completed  with  very  lit- 
tle delay,  for  it  appeared  in  Copenhagen  on  December 
15.  1896. 

The  irresponsible  gossip  of  the  time  made  out  that 
Bjomson  discerned  in  the  play  some  personal  allusions 
to  himself;  but  this  Bjomson  emphatically  denied.  I 
am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  identify 
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the  originab  of  the  various  characters.    It  need  scandj 
be  pointed  out  that  in  the  sisters  Gunhild  and  Ella  we 
have  the  pair  of  women,  one  strong  and  masterful,  the 
other  tender  and  devoted,  who  run  through  so  many  of 
Ibsen's  plays,  from  The  Feast  at  Solhoug  onwards — nay, 
even  from  Catilina,     In  my  Introduction  to  The  Lady 
from  the  Sea  (p.  202)  it  is  pointed  out  that  Ibsen  had  the 
character  of  Foldal  clearly  in  his  mind  when,  in  March» 
1880,  he  made  the  first  draft  of  that  play.     The  char- 
acter there  appears  as:  "The  old  married  clerk.     Has 
written  a  play  in  his  youth  which  was  only  once  acted. 
Is  for  ever  touching  it  up,  and  lives  in  the  illusion  that  it 
will  be  published  and  will  make  a  great  success.     Takes 
no  steps,  however,  to  bring  this  about.     Nevertheless 
accounts  himself  one  of  the  '  literary'  class.     His  wife  and 
children  believe  blindly  in  the  play."     By  the  time  Foldal 
actually  came  to  life,  the  faith  of  his  wife  and  children 
had  sadly  dwindled  away. 

We  find  in  the  Literary  Remains  only  brief  and  unim- 
portant fragments  of  the  preliminary  studies  for  this  play. 
They  tell  us  nothing  more  notable  than  that  Borkman  at 
first  bore  the  incurably  prosaic  name  of  Jens,  and  that  he 
was  originally  conceived  as  occupying  his  leisure  by  play- 
ing Beethoven  on  the  violin,  to  a  pianoforte  accompan- 
iment provided  by  Frida  Foldal. 

There  was  scarcely  a  theatre  in  Scandinavia  or  Finland 
at  which  John  Gabriel  Borhman  was  not  acted  in  the 
course  of  January  1897.  Helsingfors  led  the  way  with 
performances  both  at  the  Swedish  and  at  the  Finnish 
Theatres  on  January  10.  Christiania  and  Stockholm  fol- 
lowed on  January  £5,  Copenhagen  on  January  31;  and 
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meanwlule  the  piece  had  been  presented  at  many  pro- 
Yincial  theatres  as  well.  In  Christiania,  Borkman,  Gun- 
hild,  and  Ella  were  played  by  Garmann,  Fru  Gundersen, 
and  Froken  Reimers  respectively;  in  Copenhagen,  by 
Emil  Poulsen,  Fru  Eckhardt,  and  Fru  Hennings.  In  the 
course  of  1897  it  spread  all  over  Germany,  beginning  with 
Frankfort  on  Main,  where,  oddly  enough,  it  was  some- 
what maltreated  by  the  Censorship.  In  London,  an  or- 
ganisation calling  itself  the  New  Century  Theatre  pre- 
sented John  Oabriel  Borkman  at  the  Strand  Theatre  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  S,  1897,  with  Mr.  W.  H.  Vernon  as 
Borkman,  Miss  Genevieve  Ward  as  Gunhild,  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Robins  as  Ella  Rentheim,  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  as 
Eihart,  Mr.  James  Welch  as  Foldal,  and  Mrs.  Beerbohm 
Tree  as  Mrs.  Wilton.  The  first  performance  in  America 
was  given  by  the  Criterion  Independent  Theatre  of  New 
York  on  November  18,  1897,  Mr.  E.  J.  Henley  playing 
Borkman,  Mr.  John  Blair  Erhart,  Miss  Maude  Banks 
Gunhild,  and  Miss  Ann  Warrington  Ella.  For  some 
reason,  which  I  can  only  conjecture  to  be  the  weakness 
of  the  third  act,  the  play  seems  nowhere  to  have  taken  a 
very  firm  hold  on  the  stage. 

Dr.  Brahm  has  drawn  attention  to  the  great  similarity 
between  the  theme  of  John  Oabriel  Borkman  and  that  of 
Pillars  of  Society.  "In  both,"  he  says,  "we  have  a  busi- 
ness man  of  great  ability  who  is  guilty  of  a  crime;  in  both 
this  man  is  placed  between  two  sisters;  and  in  both  he  re- 
nounces a  marriage  of  inclination  for  the  sake  of  a  mar- 
riage that  shall  further  his  business  interests."  The  like- 
ness is  undeniable;  and  yet  how  utterly  unlike  arc  tlie 
two  plays!  and  how  immeasurably  superior  the  later  one! 
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It  may  seem,  on  a  superficial  view,  that  in  John  Oabrid 
Borkman  Ibsen  had  returned  to  prose  and  the  comnm 
earth  after  his  excursion  into  poetry  and  the  possiUj 
supernatural,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  in  The  Master  BuiUm 
and  Little  Eyolf.  But  this  is  a  very  superficial  view  in- 
deed. We  have  only  to  compare  the  whole  invention  of 
John  Gabriel  Borkman  with  the  invention  of  PillarB  tf 
Society,  to  realise  the  difference  between  the  poetry  and 
the  prose  of  drama.  The  quality  of  imagination  whicfa 
conceived  the  story  of  the  House  of  Bemick  is  utterly  un- 
like that  which  conceived  the  tragedy  of  the  House  of 
Borkman.  The  difference  is  not  greater  between  (say) 
The  Merchant  of  Venice  and  King  Lear. 

The  technical  feat  which  Ibsen  here  achieves  of  carry- 
ing through  without  a  single  break  the  whole  action  of  a 
four-act  play  has  been  much  commented  on  and  admired. 
The  imaginary'  time  of  the  drama  is  actually  shorter  than 
the  real  time  of  representation,  since  the  poet  does  not 
even  leave  intervals  for  the  changing  of  the  scenes.  This 
feat,  however,  is  more  curious  than  important.  Noth- 
ing particular  is  gained  by  such  a  literal  observance  of  the 
unity  of  time.  For  the  rest,  we  feel  definitely  in  John 
Oabriel  Borkman  what  we  already  felt  vaguely  in  Liiik 
Eyolf — that  the  poet's  technical  staying-power  is  begin- 
ning to  fail  him.  We  feel  that  the  initial  design  waf 
larger  and  more  detailed  than  the  finished  work.  If  the 
last  acts  of  Tlie  Wild  Duck  and  Hedda  Gabler  be  com- 
pared with  the  last  acts  of  Little  Eyolf  and  Borkman^  it 
will  be  seen  that  in  the  earlier  plays  his  constructive 
faculty  is  working  at  its  highest  tension  up  to  the  veiy 
end,  while  in  the  later  plays  it  relaxes  towards  the  close. 
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to  make  room  for  pure  imagination  and  lyric  beauty. 
The  actual  drama  is  over  long  before  the  curtain  falls  on 
either  play,  and  in  the  one  case  we  have  Rita  and  Allmers, 
in  the  other  Ella  and  Borkman,  looking  back  over  their 
shattered  lives  and  playing  chorus  to  their  own  tragedy. 
For  my  part,  I  set  the  highest  value  on  these  choral  odes, 
these  mournful  antiphones,  in  which  the  poet  defi- 
nitely triumphs  over  the  mere  playwright.  They  seem 
to  me  noble  and  beautiful  in  themselves,  and  as  truly  ar- 
tistic, if  not  as  theatrical,  as  any  abrupter  catastrophe 
could  be.  But  I  am  not  quite  sure  that  they  are  exactly 
the  conclusions  the  poet  originally  projected,  and  still 
less  am  I  satisfied  that  they  are  reached  by  precisely  the 
paths  which  he  at  first  designed  to  pursue. 

The  traces  of  a  change  of  scheme  in  John  Oahriel  Bork- 
man  seem  to  me  almost  unmistakable.  The  first  two 
acts  laid  the  foundation  for  a  larger  and  more  complex 
superstructure  than  is  ultimately  erected.  Ibsen  seems 
to  have  designed  that  Hinkel»  the  man  who  "betrayed" 
Borkman  in  the  past,  should  play  some  efficient  part  in 
the  alienation  of  Erhartfrom  his  family  and  home.  Other- 
wise, why  this  insistence  on  a  "'party"  at  the  Hinkels', 
which  is  apparently  to  serve  as  a  sort  of  "send-off"  for 
Erhart  and  Mrs.  Wilton?  It  appears  in  the  third  act 
that  the  "party"  was  imaginary.  "Erhart  and  I  were 
the  whole  party,"  says  Mrs.  Wilton,  "and  little  Frida,  of 
course."  We  might,  then,  suppose  it  to  have  been  a  mere 
blind  to  enable  Erhart  to  escape  from  home;  but,  in  the 
first  place,  as  Erhart  does  not  live  at  home,  there  is  no 
need  for  any  such  pretext;  in  the  second  place,  it  appears 
that  the  trio  do  actually  go  to  the  Hinkels'  house  (since 
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Mrs.  Borkman's  servant  finds  them  there),  and  do  actu- 
ally make  it  their  starting-point.  Erhart  comes  and  goes 
with  the  utmost  freedom  in  Mrs.  Wilton's  own  house; 
what  possible  reason  can  they  have  for  not  setting  out 
from  there  ?  No  reason  is  shown  or  hinted.  We  cannot 
even  imagine  that  the  Hinkels  have  been  instrumental 
in  bringing  Erhart  and  Mrs.  Wilton  together;  it  is  ex- 
pressly stated  that  Erhart  made  her  acquaintance  and 
saw  a  great  deal  of  her  in  town,  before  she  moved  out  into 
the  countr}\  The  whole  conception  of  the  party  at  the 
Hinkels'  is,  as  it  stands,  mysterious  and  a  little  cumber- 
some. We  are  forced  to  conclude,  I  think,  that  something 
more  was  at  one  time  intended  to  come  of  it,  and  that» 
when  the  poet  abandoned  the  idea,  he  did  not  think  it 
worth  while  to  remove  the  scaffolding.  To  this  change 
of  plan,  too,  we  may  possibly  trace  what  I  take  to  be  the 
one  serious  flaw  in  the  play — the  comparative  weakness 
of  the  second  half  of  the  third  act.  The  scene  of  Er- 
hart's  rehellion  against  the  claims  of  mother,  aunt,  and 
father  strikes  one  as  the  symmetrical  working  out  of  a 
problem  rather  than  a  passage  of  living  drama. 

All  this  means,  of  course,  that  there  is  a  certain  loose- 
ness of  fibre  in  John  Gabrwl  Borkman  which  we  do  not 
find  in  the  best  of  Ibsen's  earlier  works.  But  in  point  of 
intellectual  power  and  poetic  beauty  it  yields  to  none  of 
its  predecessors.  The  conception  of  the  three  leading  fig- 
ures is  one  of  the  great  things  of  literature;  the  second 
act,  with  the  exquisite  humour  of  the  Foldal  scene,  and 
the  dramatic  intensity  of  the  encounter  between  Borkman 
and  Ella,  is  perhaps  the  finest  single  act  Ibsen  ever  wrote, 
in  prose  at  all  events;  and  the  last  scene  is  a  thing  of  rare 
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and  exalted  beauty.  One  could  wish  that  the  poet's  last 
words  to  us  had  been  those  haunting  lines  with  which 
Gunhild  and  EUa  join  hands  over  Borkman's  body: 

We  t?nn  sisters — over  him  we  both  have  loved. 
We  two  shadows — over  the  dead  man.* 

Among  many  verbal  difficulties  which  this  play  pre- 
sents, the  greatest,  perhaps,  has  been  to  find  an  equiv- 
alent for  the  word  "opreisning,"  which  occurs  again  and 
again  in  the  first  and  second  acts.  No  one  English  word 
that  I  could  discover  would  fit  in  all  the  different  con- 
texts; so  I  have  had  to  employ  three:  "redemption,"  "res- 
toration," and  in  one  place  "rehabilitation."  The  reader 
may  bear  in  mind  that  these  three  terms  represent  one 
idea  in  the  original. 

Borkman  in  Act  II.  uses  a  very  odd  expression — "over- 
skurkens  moral,"  which  I  have  rendered  "the  morals  of 
the  higher  rascality."  I  cannot  but  suspect  (though  for 
this  I  have  no  authority)  that  in  the  word  "overskurk," 
which  might  be  represented  in  German  by  "Ueber- 
schurke,"  Borkman  is  parodying  the  expression  "Ueber- 
mensch,"  of  which  so  much  has  been  heard  of  late. 
When  I  once  suggested  this  to  Ibsen,  he  neither  affirmed 

I  In  the  first  draft  this  passage  runs  thus : 

Ella  Rknthboc:  Tlie  cold  has  killed  him. 

Mrs.  Borkman:  Ah,  Ella,  the  cold  had  killed  him  long  ago. 

Ella  Rentheim  :  Us  too. 

Mrs.  Borkman:  You  are  right  there. 

Ella  Rdttheim:  We  are  three  dead  people — we  three  here. 

Mrs.  Borkman:  We  are.    So  perhaps  we  two  can  join  hands,  Ella. 

Ella  Rbnthxim:  (Qitietfy.)    Over  the  third.    Yes. 

How  the  poet  has  transfigured  the  passage  in  re-writing  it! 
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nor  denied  it.  I  understood  him  to  say,  however,  1 
in  speaking  of  ''overskurken"  he  had  a  particular  i 
in  view.  Somewhat  pusillanimously,  perhaps,  I  | 
sued  my  inquiries  no  further. 
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(1896) 


PERSONS 

John  Gabriel  Bobxman,  formerly  Managing  Director  of  a  B^ 

Mrs.  Gunhild  Borkman,  his  wife, 

Erhart  Borkbian,  their  son,  a  student. 

Miss  Ell/  Rentheim,  Mrs.  Borkrnan's  tivin  sist^. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Wilton. 

YiLHELM  FoLDAL,  Subordinate  derk  in  a  Govemmeni  office. 

Frida  Foldal,  his  daughter, 

Mrs.  Borkman's  Maid. 


The  action  passes  one  winter  evening,  at  the  Manor-house  of 
Rentheim  family  ^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ChrisHania, 


JOHN  GABRIEL  BORKMAN 

PLAY  IN  FOUR  ACTS 


ACT   FIRST 

Mrs.  Borkman's  drawing-room,  fitmished  vnth  old-fash' 
iomd,  faded  splendour.  At  the  back,  an  open  sliding- 
di)or  leads  into  a  garden-roomy  with  windows  and  a 
glajis  door.  Through  it  a  view  over  the  garden;  tivi- 
lifjht  with  driving  snow.  On  the  right,  a  door  lead- 
ing from  the  hall.  Further  forward,  a  large  old-fash- 
ioned  iron  stove,  with  the  fire  lighted.  On  tlie  left, 
towards  the  back,  a  single  smaller  door.  In  front, 
on  the  same  side,  a  window,  covered  with  thick  cur- 
iaifis.  Between  the  window  and  the  door  a  Iiorsehair 
9ofa,  with  a  table  in  front  of  it  covered  with  a  cloth. 
On  the  table,  a  lighted  lamp  with  a  shade.  Beside 
the  stove  a  high-backed  armchmr. 

Mb8.  Guxhild  Borkman  sits  on  the  sofa,  crocJieting. 
She  is  an  elderly  lady,  of  cold,  distinguished  appear- 
ance, with  stiff  carriage  and  immobile  features.  Her 
abundant  hair  is  very  grey.  Delicate  transparent 
hands.  Dressed  in  a  gown  of  heavy  dark  silk, 
ychich  has  originally  been  handsome,  but  is  noto 
fomewhat  worn  and  shabby.  A  woollen  shawl  over 
her  shoulders. 

^he  sits  for  a  time  erect  and  immovable  at  her  croclieting. 
TJun  the  bells  of  a  passing  sledge  arc  heard. 
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Mbs.  Borkbian. 

[Listetis;  lier  eyes  sparkle  with  gladness  and  she  involun' 
iarily  whispers.]     Erhart!    At  last! 

[She  rises  and  draws  the  curtain  a  little  aside  to  look 
out.  Appears  disappointed^  and  sits  down  to  her 
work  againy  on  the  sofa.  Presently  The  Maid 
enters  from  tlie  Judl  with  a  visiting  card  on  a  small 
tray. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
[Quickly,]     Has  Mr.  Erhart  come  after  all? 

The  Maid. 
No,  ma*am.     But  there's  a  ladv 


Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Laying  aside  her  crochet iuy.]     Oh,  Mrs.  Wilton,  I  sup- 
pose  

The  Maid. 
[Approaching.]     No,  it's  a  strange  lady 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Taking  the  card.]     Let  me  see [Reads  it;  rises 

hastily  and  lookit  intently  at  the  girl.]     Are  you  sure  this 
is  for  me.^ 

The  Maid. 
Yes,  I  inuierstand  it  was  for  you,  ma^am. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Did  she  sav  slie  waiili^d  to  see  Mrs.  Borkman  ? 
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The  Maid. 
Yes,  she  did. 

Mbs.  Borkman. 

[Shortly,  re^uiely.]     Good.     Then  say  I  am  at  home. 
[The  Maid  opens  the  door  for  the  strange  lady  and 
goes  out.     Miss  Ella  Rentheim  enters.     She  re- 
sembles her  sister;  bid  her  face  hcis  rather  a  suffer- 
ing than  a  hard  expression.     It  still  shows  signs  of 
great  beauty,  combined  with  strong  character.     She 
has  a  great  deal  of  hair,  which  is  drawn  back  from 
the  forehead  in  natural  ripples,  and  is  snow-white. 
She  is  dressed  in  black  velvet,  with  a  hat  and  a  fur- 
lined  cloak  of  the  same  material, 
[The  two  sisters  stand  silent  for  a  time,  and  look 
searchingly  at  each  other.     Each  is  evidently  wait- 
ing for  the  other  to  speak  first, 

ElLuV  Rentheim. 

[W'Ao  has  remained  near  the  door.'l  You  are  surprised 
to  see  me,  Gunhild. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Standing  erect  and  immovable  between  the  sofa  and  the 
IMe,  resting  her  finger-tips  upon  the  cloth.]  Have  you 
not  made  a  mistake  ?  The  bailiff  lives  in  the  side  wing, 
you  know. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
It  is  not  the  bailiff  I  want  to  see  to-day. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
I«  it  me  vou  want,  then  ? 
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Ella  Rentheim. 
Yes.     I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Coming  forward  into  the  middle  of  tlie  room.]  1 
then  sit  down. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Thank  you.     I  can  quite  well  stand  for  the  pres 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
Just  as  you  please.     But  at  least  loosen  your  cl 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[Unbuttoning  her  clodk,]     Yes,  it  is  very  warm  I 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
I  am  always  cold. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Stands  looking  at  her  for  a  time  with  Iter  arms 
on  the  back  of  the  armchair.]  Well,  Gunhild,  it  is 
eight  years  now  since  we  saw  each  other  last. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Coldly.]  Since  last  we  spoke  to  each  other  ; 
rate. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

True,  since  we  spoke  to  each  other.  I  dares 
have  seen  me  now  and  again — ^when  I  came  on  my 
visit  to  the  bailiff. 
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Mb8.  Borkman. 
Once  or  twice,  I  have. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

I  have  caught  one  or  two  glimpses  of  jou,  too — ^there* 
it  the  window. 

Mbs.  Borkmak. 

You  must  have  seen  me  through  the  curtains  then. 
You  have  good  eyes.  [Harshly  and  cuttingly.]  But  the 
Ust  time  we  spoke  to  each  other — it  was  here  in  this 
room 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Trying  to  stop  her.]    Yes,  yes;  I  know,  Gunhild! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
Hhe  week  before  he — before  he  was  let  ouL 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Uoving  towards  the  back.]     Oh,  don't  speak  about 

that 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Ftrm/y,  hut  in  a  low  voice.]  It  was  the  week  before 
'^c— was  set  at  liberty. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Coming  doton.]  Oh  yes,  yes,  yes!  I  shall  never  for- 
t^  that  time!  But  it  is  too  terrible  to  think  of!  Only 
^  lecall  it  for  a  moment — oh! 
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Mrs.  Borkm an. 

[Gloomily.]  And  yet  one's  thoughts  can  never  get 
away  from  it !  [Vehemently;  clenching  her  hands  iogether^ 
No,  I  can't  understand  it!  I  never  shall!  I  canH  un- 
derstand how  such  a  thing — how  anything  so  horrible 
can  come  upon  one  single  family!  And  then — ^that  it 
should  be  our  family!  So  old  a  family  as  ours! 
Think  of  its  choosing  us  out! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Oh»  Gunhild — there  were  many,  many  families  be- 
sides ours  that  that  blow  fell  upon. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Oh  ves;  but  those  others  don't  trouble  me  very  much. 
For  in  their  case  it  was  only  a  matter  of  a  little  monev — 

or  some  papers.     But  for  us 1     For  me!     And  then 

for  Erhart!  My  little  boy — as  he  then  was!  [In  rising 
excitement,]  The  shame  that  fell  upon  us  two  innocent 
ones!  The  dishonour!  The  hateful,  terrible  dishonour! 
And  then  the  utter  ruin  tool 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[Cautiously,]     Tell  me,  (iunhild,  how  does  he  bear  it.^ 

Mrs.  Borkmax. 
Erhart,  do  you  mean  ? 

Eli^\  R?:ntheim. 
No — he  himself.     How  does  he  bear  it? 


t 
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Mbs.  Borkman. 
[Scornfully.]     Do  you  think  I  ever  ask  about   that? 


Ella  Rentheim. 
Ask?    Surely  you  do  not  require  to  ask- 


Mbs.  BoRK&fAN. 

[Looks  at  her  in  surprise,]  You  don't  suppose  I  ever 
have  an\ihing  to  do  with  him  ?  That  I  ever  meet  him  ? 
That  I  see  anything  of  him  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Xol  even  that! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[As  before.]  The  man  who  was  in  gaol,  in  gaol  for  five 
yetrs!  [Covers  her  face  with  her  hands.]  Oh,  the  crush- 
ing shame  of  it!  [With  increased  vehemence.]  And  then 
to  think  of  all  that  the  name  of  John  Gabriel  Borkman 
Used  to  mean!  No»  no,  no — ^I  can  never  see  him  again! 
Never! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Looks  at  her  for  a  while.]  You  have  a  hard  heart, 
GuDhad. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
Towards  h  i  m,  yes. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
After  all,  he  is  your  husband. 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

Did  he  not  say  in  court  that  it  was  I  who  beg 
ruin  ?    That  I  spent  money  so  recklessly  ? 

.  Ella  Rentheim. 
[Tentatively.]     But  is  there  not  some  truth  in  t 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Why,  it  was  he  himself  that  made  me  do  it! 
disted  on  our  living  in  such  an  absurdly  lavish  sty 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Yes,  I  know.  But  that  is  just  where  you  shoul 
restrained  him;  and  apparently  you  didn't. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

How  was  I  to  know  that  it  was  not  his  own  mo 
gave  me  to  squander?  And  that  he  himself  u 
squander,  too — ten  times  more  than  I  did! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Quietly.]  Well,  I  daresay  his  position  forced  1 
do  that — to  some  extent  at  any  rate. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Scornfully,]  Yes,  it  was  always  the  same  stoi 
were  to  "cut  a  figure."  And  he  did  "cut  a  figu 
some  purpose!  He  used  to  drive  about  with  a  f< 
hand  as  if  he  were  a  king.  And  he  had  people  I 
and  scraping  to  him  just  as  to  a  king.  [With  a  i 
And  they  always  called  him  by  his  Christian  nam4 
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the  country  over — as  if  he  had  been  the  king  himself. 
**John  Gabriel,"  "John  Gabriel."  Every  one  knew 
what  a  great  man  "  John  Gabriel "  was! 

Ella  Rentheim. 
\tt^armly  and  emphatically.]     He  was  a  great  man  then. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Yes,  to  all  appearance.  But  he  never  breathed  a  sin- 
gle word  to  me  as  to  his  real  position — never  gave  a  hint 
as  to  where  he  got  his  means  from. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
No,  no;  and  other  people  did  not  dream  of  it  either. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

I  don't  care  about  the  other  people.  But  it  was  his 
duty  to  tell  me  the  truth.  And  that  he  never  did!  He 
kept  on  lying  to  me — lying  abominably 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Interrupting.]  Surely  not,  Gunhild.  He  kept  things 
back  perhaps,  but  I  am  sure  he  did  not  lie. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

WelU  well;  call  it  what  you  please;  it  makes  no  differ- 
ence.   And  then  it  all  fell  to  pieces — the  whole  thing. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[To  herself.]  Yes,  everything  fell  to  pieces — ^for  him 
— «nd  for  others. 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Drawing  herself  up  menacingly,]  But  I  tell  you  thb, 
E!Ia,  I  do  not  give  in  yet!  I  shall  redeem  myself  yet— 
you  may  make  up  your  mind  to  that! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Eagerly, "[  Redeem  yourself!  What  do  you  mean  by 
that? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Redeem  my  name,  and  honour,  and  fortune!  Re- 
deem my  ruined  life — ^that  is  what  I  mean !  I  have  some 
one  in  reserve,  let  me  tell  you — one  who  will  wash  away 
every  stain  that  h  e  has  left. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Gunhild!     Gunhild! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

\Wiih  rising  excitement,]  There  is  an  avenger  living, 
I  tell  you!  One  who  will  make  up  to  me  for  all  his 
father's  sins! 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Erhart  you  mean. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Yes,  Erhart,  my  own  boy!  He  will  redeem  the  family, 
the  house,  the  name.  All  that  can  l>e  redeemed. — ^And 
perhaps  more  besides. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
And  how  do  you  think  that  is  to  be  done  ? 
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Mbs.  Borkman. 

It  must  be  done  as  best  it  can;  I  don't  know  how. 
But  I  know  that  it  must  and  shall  be  done.  [Looks  search' 
inglji  at  her.]  Come  now,  Ella;  isn't  that  really  what 
you  have  had  in  mind  too,  ever  since  he  was  a  child  P 

Ella  Rentheim. 
No,  I  can't  exactly  say  that. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

No?  Then  why  did  you  take  charge  of  him  when  the 
stonn  broke  upon — ^upon  this  house  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Vou  could  not  look  after  him  yourself  at  that  time, 

Gunhild. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

No.  no,  I  could  not.     And  his  father — ^he  had  a  valid 
^ough  excuse — ^while  he  was  there — in  safe  keeping 

Ella  Rentheui. 
[Indigtiant,]     Oh,  how  can  you  say  such  things! — ^You ! 

Mrs.  Bori^man. 

\H^ith  a  venanums  expression.]  And  how  could  you 
make  up  your  mind  to  take  charge  of  the  child  of  a — a 
John  Gabriel!  Just  as  if  he  had  been  your  own?  To 
take  the  child  away  from  me — home  with  you — and  keep 
him  there  year  after  year,  until  the  boy  was  nearly  grown 
up.  [Looking  suspiciously  ai  her.]  What  was  your  real 
reason^  Ella  ?    Why  did  you  keep  him  with  you  ? 
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Ella  Rentheim. 
I  came  to  love  him  so  dearly 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
More  than  I — ^his  mother? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Evasively.]  I  don't  know  about  that.  And  then,  you 
know,  Erhart  was  rather  delicate  as  a  child 

MbS.    BORK&IAN. 

Erhart — delicate ! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Yes,  I  thought  so — ^at  that  time  at  any  rate.  And  you 
know  the  air  of  the  west  coast  is  so  much  milder  than  here. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Smiling  bitterly.]  H'm — is  it  indeed.^  [Breaking  off,] 
Yes,  it  is  true  you  have  done  a  great  deal  for  Erhart. 
[\yith  a  change  of  tone,]  Well,  of  course,  you  could  afford 
it.  [Smiling.]  You  were  so  lucky,  Ella;  you  managed 
to  save  all  your  money. 

Ell-\  Rentheim. 

[Hurt.]  I  did  not  manage  anything  about  it,  I 
assure  you.  I  had  no  idea — until  long,  long  afterwards 
— that  the  securities  belonging  to  me — that  they  had  been 
left  untouched. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Well,  well;  I  don't  understand  anything  about  these 
things !    I  only  say  you  were  lucky.     [LooHng  inquiringly 
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I     ai  her]   But  when  you,  of  your  own  accord,  undertook 
'     to  educate  Erhart  for  me — ^what  was  your  motive  in  that  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[lootiny  at  her.]     My  motive  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Yes,  some  motive  you  must  have  had.     What  did  you 
^nmt  to  do  with  him  ?    To  make  of  him,  I  mean  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Slorcly.]    I  wanted  to  smooth  the  way  for  Erhart  to 
liAppiness  in  life. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[CorUemptuously.]    Pooh — ^people  situated  as  we  are 
bve  something  else  than  happiness  to  think  of. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
What,  then  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Looking  steadily  and  earnestly  at  her.]  Erhart  has  in 
the  first  place  to  make  so  brilliant  a  position  for  himself, 
that  no  trace  shall  be  left  of  the  shadow  his  father  has 
cast  upon  my  name — and  my  son's. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Searchingly.]    Tell  me,  Gunhild,  is  this  what  Er- 
hart himself  demands  of  his  life  ? 

Mas.  Borkman. 
[SlighUif  taken  aback.]    Yes,  I  should  hope  so! 
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Ella  Rentheim. 
Is  it  not  rather  what  you  demand  of  him  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Curtly.]    Erhart  and  I  always  make  the  s 
mands  upon  ourselves. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Sadly  and  slowly.]    You  are  so  very  certain 
boy,  then,  Gunhild  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[WUh  veiled  triumph.]     Yes,  that  I  am — thank 
You  may  be  sure  of  that! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Then  I  should  think  in  reality  you  must  be  ha] 
all;  in  spite  of  all  the  rest. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

So  I  am — so  far  as  that  goes.     But  then,  every 
all  the  rest  comes  rushing  in  upon  me  like  a  storn 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[With  a  change  of  tone.]    Tell  me — ^you  maj 
teU  me  at  once — ^for  that  is  really  what  I  have  com< 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
What? 
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Ella  Rextheim. 

Something  I  felt  I  must  talk  to  you  about. — ^Tell  me — 
Erharl  does  not  live  out  here  with — ^with  you  others  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Harshly]    Erhart   cannot  live  out  here  with  me. 
He  has  to  live  in  town 


Ella  Rentheim. 
So  he  wrote  to  me. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

He  must,  for  the  sake  of  his  studies.     But  he  comes 
out  to  me  for  a  little  while  every  evening. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Well,  may  I  see  him  then?    May  I  speak  to  him  at 

once? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
He  has  not  come  yet;  but  I  expect  him  every  moment. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Why,  Gunhild,  surely  he  must  have  come.     I  can 
hear  his  footsteps  overhead. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
[With  a  rapid  upward  glance^    Up  in  the  long  gallery  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Yes.    I  have  heard  him  walking  up  and  down  there 
ever  since  I  came. 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 
[Looking  away  from  her.]    That  is  not  Erhart 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[Surprised.]   Not  Erhart?   [Divining.]   Who  if 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
It  is  h  e. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Softly J  with  suppressed  pain.]     Borkman  ?    J 
briel  Borkman? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

He  walks  up  and  down  like  that — backwards 
wards — ^from  morning  to  night — day  out  and  di 

Ella  Rentheim. 
I  have  heard  something  of  this 


Mrs.  Borkman. 

I  daresay.  People  find  plenty  to  say  abou 
doubt. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Erhart  has  spoken  of  it  in  his  letters.  He  i 
his  father  generally  remained  by  himself — up  th< 
you  alone  down  here. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Yes;  that  is  how  it  has  been,  Ella,  ever  since 
him  out,  and  sent  him  home  to  me.  Ali  these  1< 
years. 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

I  never  believed  it  could  really  be  so.     It  seemed  im- 
possible! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Nods]    It  is  so;  and  it  can  never  be  otherwise. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[I/)oking  at  her,]    This  must  be  a  terrible  life,  Gun- 

bild. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Worse  than  terrible — almost  unendurable. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Yes,  it  must  be. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Always  to  hear  his  footsteps  up  there — from  early 
momiDg  till  far  into  the  night.  And  everything  sounds 
*>  clear  in  this  house! 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Yes,  it  is  strange  how  clear  the  sound  is. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

I  often  feel  as  if  I  had  a  sick  wolf  pacing  his  cage  up 
^"^  in  the  galleiy,  right  over  my  head.  [Listens  and 
^hiipers.]  Hark!  Do  you  hear!  Backwards  and  for- 
^&rds,  up  and  down,  goes  the  wolf. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[Teniaiiveltf.]    Is  no  change  possible,  Gunhild  ? 
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Mrs.  BoRKicAN. 

[With  a  gesture  of  repulsion.]  He  has  never  made  any 
movement  towards  a  change. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Could  you  not  make  the  first  movement,  then  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Indignanily,]  I!  After  all  the  wrong  he  has  done 
me!  No,  thank  you!  Rather  let  the  wolf  go  on  prowl- 
ing up  there. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

This  room  is  too  hot  for  me.  You  must  let  me  take 
ofiF  my  things  after  all. 

Mrs.  Borkmax. 

Yes,  I  asked  vou  to. 

[Ella  Rentheim  takes  off  her  hat  and  cloak  and  lays 
them  on  a  chair  beside  the  door  leading  to  the  hall. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Do  you  never  happen  to  meet  him,  away  from  home  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
[With  a  bitter  laugh.]     In  society,  do  you  mean  .^ 

Ella  Rentheim. 
I  mean,  when  he  goes  out  walking.     In  the  woods, 


or 


iT. 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

He  never  goes  out 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Not  even  in  the  twilight  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Never. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[Wiih  emotion,]     He  cannot  bring  himself  to  go  out  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

I  suppose  not.     He  has  his  great  cloak  and  his  hat 
hanging  in  the  cupboard — the  cupboard  in  the  hall,  you 

know 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[To  herself,]    The  cupboard  we  used  to  hide  in  when 
vc  were  little 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Xods,]  And  now  and  then — ^late  in  the  evening — I 
^  hear  him  come  down  as  though  to  go  out.  But  he 
^ways  stops  when  he  is  halfway  downstairs,  and  turns 
l>ack— straight  back  to  the  gallery. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Quietly.]     Do  none  of  his  old  friends  ever  come  up  to 
see  him? 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 
He  has  no  old  friends. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
He  had  so  many — once. 

Mrs.  BoRKBfAN. 

H*m!  He  took  the  best  possible  way  to  get  rid  of 
them.  He  was  a  d  e  a  r  friend  to  his  friends,  was  John 
Gabriel. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Oh  yes,  that  is  true,  Gunhild. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Vehemently.]  All  the  same,  I  call  it  mean,  petty,  base, 
contemptible  of  them,  to  think  so  much  of  the  paltry 
losses  they  may  have  suffered  through  him.  They  were 
only  money  losses,  nothing  more. 

Eli^\  Rentheim. 

[Not  answering  her.]  So  he  lives  up  there  quite  alone. 
Absolutely  by  himself. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Yes,  practically  so.  They  tell  me  an  old  clerk  or  copy- 
ist or  something  comes  out  to  see  him  now  and  then. 

Ell-\  Rentheim. 

Ah,  indeed;  no  doubt  it  is  a  man  called  Foldal.  I 
know  they  were  friends  as  young  men. 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

Yes,  I  believe  they  were.     But  I  know  nothing  about 
him.   He  was  quite  outside  our  circle — ^when  we   had 

A  drcle 

Ella  Rentheim. 
So  h  e  comes  out  to  see  Borkman  now  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Yes,  he  condescends  to.     But  of  course  he  only  comes 
when  it  is  dark. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

This  Foldal — ^he  was  one  of  those  that  suflFered  when 
the  bank  failed. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Carelessly,]    Yes,  I  believe  I  heard  he  had  lost  some 
money.    But  no  doubt  it  was  something  quite  trifling. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
pVUh  slight  emphasis.]    It  was  all  he  possessed. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Smiling.]     Oh,  well ;  what   h  e   possessed  must  have 
been  little  enough — nothing  to  speak  of. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

And  he  d  i  d  not  speak  of  it — ^Foldal  I  mean — during 
he  investigation. 
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MbS.    BOHKICAM. 

At  all  events.  I  can  assure  you  Erhart  has  made  ample 
amends  for  anjr  little  loss  he  may  have  suffered. 

Ella  Renthbiii. 
[With  aurprue.]    Erhart!    How  can  Erhart  have  done 
that? 

Mrs.  Bobkhan. 
He  has  taken  an  interest  in  Foldal's  youngest  daughter. 
He  has  taught  her  things,  and  put  her  in  the  way  of  get- 
ting emplt^ment,  and  some  day  providing  for  herself.  I 
am  sure  that  is  a  great  deal  more  than  her  father  could 
ever  have  done  for  her. 

Ella  Rentheih. 
Yes,  I  daresay  lier  father  can't  afford  to  do  much. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

And  then  Erhart  has  arranged  for  her  to  have  lessons 
in  music.  She  has  made  such  progre8.H  already  that  she 
can  come  up  to — to  him  in  the  gallen',  and  play  to  him. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
So  he  is  still  fond  of  music  ? 

Mrs.  Borkuan. 
Oh  yes,  I  suppose  he  ia.     Of  course  he  has  the  piano 
you  sent  out  here — when  he  was  expected  back 

Ella  Rentheih. 
And  she  plays  to  him  on  it  ? 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

Yes,  now  and  then — in  the  evenings.     That  is  Erhart's 
doing,  too. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Has  the  poor  girl  to  come  all  the  long  way  out  here, 
and  then  go  back  to  town  again  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Xo.  she  doesn't  need  to.     Erhart  has  arranged  for  her 
to  stay  with  a  lady  who  lives  near  us — ^a  Mrs.  Wilton 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[With  interest.]     Mrs.  Wilton  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
A  very  rich  woman.     You  don't  know  her. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

I  have  heard  her  name.     Mrs.  Fanny  Wilton,  is  it 

not ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
Yes,  quite  right. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Erhart  has  mentioned  her  several  times.     Does  she 
live  out  here  now  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Yes,  she  has  taken  a  villa  here;  she  moved  out  from 
town  some  time  ago. 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

[With  a  slight  hesitation.]    They  say  she  is  dive 
from  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Her  husband  has  been  dead  for  several  years. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Yes,  but  they  were  divorced.     He  got  a  divorce. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

He  deserted  her,  that  is  what  he  did.     I  am  sun 
fault  wasn't  hers. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Do  you  know  her  at  all  intimately,  Gunhild  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Oh  yes,  pretty  well.     She  lives  close  by  here;  an< 
looks  in  every  now  and  then. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
And  do  you  like  her  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

She  is  unusually  intelligent;  remarkably  clear  ir 
judgments. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

In  her  judgments  of  people,  do  you  mean  ? 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

Yes,  principally  of  people.  She  has  made  quite  a  study 
of  Erhart;  looked  deep  into  his  character — into  his  soul. 
And  the  result  is  she  idolises  him,  as  she  could  not  help 

doing. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[With  a  touch  of  finesse.]  Then  perhaps  she  knows 
Erhart  still  better  than  she  knows  you  ? 

Mrs.  Borkmax. 

Yes,  Erhart  saw  a  good  deal  of  her  in  town,  before 
she  came  out  here. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Wiihoid  thinking.]  And  in  spite  of  that  she  moved 
out  of  town  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Token  aback  J  looking  keenly  at  her.]  In  spite  of  thatl 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[Evarively.]     Oh,  nothing  particular. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

You  said  it  so  strangely — ^you  d  i  d  mean  something 
ty  it,  Ella! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[I/)oking  her  straight  in  the  eyes.]  Yes,  that  is  true, 
Gunhild!    I  did  mean  something  by  it. 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 
Well,  then,  say  it  right  out. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

First  let  me  tell  you,  I  think  I  too  have  a  certain 
upon  Erhart.     Do  you  think  I  haven't  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Glancing  round  the  room.]     No  doubt — after  a 
money  you  have  spent  upon  him. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Oh,  not  on  that  account,  Gunhild.    But  because 
him. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Smiling  scornfully,]     Love  m  y  son  ?     Is  it  pos 
You?     In  spite  of  everj'thing  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Yes,  it  is  possible — in  spite  of  everything.     Aim 
true.     I  love  Erhart — ^as  much  as  I  can  love  any 
now — at  my  time  of  life. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Well,  well,  suppose  you  do:  what  then.^ 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Why,  then,  I  am  troubled  as  soon  as  I  see  anj 
threatening  him. 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

Threatening  Erhart!    Why,  what  should  threaten  him  ? 

Or  who? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
You  in  the  first  place — in  your  way. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
[Vehemently.]     I! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

And  then  this  Mrs.  Wilton,  too,  I  am  afraid. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[iooii  at  her  for  a  moment  in  speechless  surprise.] 
And  Tou  can  think  such  things  of  Erhart!  Of  my  own 
bov!   He,  who  has  his  great  mission  to  fulfil! 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[ligkUy.]    Oh,  his  mission! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
[Indignantly.]     How  dare  you  say  that  so  scornfully  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

I)o  you  think  a  young  man  of  Erhart's  age,  full  of 
"«»lth  and  spirits — do  you  think  he  is  going  to  sacrifice 
himself  for-— for  sudi  a  thing  as  a  *' mission*'  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[fimbf  and  emphoHccdly.]  Erhart  will!  I  know  he 
will. 
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Ella  Renthehc. 

[Shaking  her  head.]  You  neither  know  it  nor  believe 
it,  Gunhild. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
I  don't  believe  it! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

It  is  only  a  dream  that  you  cherish.  For  if  you  hadn't 
that  to  cling  to,  you  feel  that  you  would  utterly  despair. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Yes,  indeed  I  should  despair.  [VehemenUy.]  And  I 
daresay  that  is  what  you  would  like  to  see,  Ella! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[With  h^ad  erect.]  Yes,  I  would  rather  see  that  than 
see  you  "redeem"  yourself  at  Erhart's  expense. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Threateningly.]  You  want  to  come  between  us?  Be- 
tween mother  and  son  ?     You  ? 

Ell.\  Rentheim. 

I  want  to  free  him  from  your  power — ^your  will — ^your 
despotism. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Triumpha7itly.]  You  are  too  late!  You  had  him  in 
your  nets  all  those  years — until  he  was  fifteen.  But  now 
I  have  won  him  again,  you  see! 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

Then  I  will  win  him  back  from  you!  [Hoarsely,  half 
vhiifenng,]  We  two  have  fought  a  life-and-death  battle 
before,  Gunhild — for  a  man's  soul! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Looking  at  her  in  triumph.]  Yes,  and  I  won  the  vic- 
tory. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[H'iA  a  smile  of  scorn,]  Do  you  still  think  that  victory 
was  worth  the  winning  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
[Darkly,]    No;   Heaven  knows  you  are  right  there. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

You  need  look  for  no  victory  worth  the  winning  this 
time  either. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Not  when  I  am  fighting  to  preserve  a  mother's  power 
over  my  son ! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

No;  for  it  is  only  power  over  him  that  you  want. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

And  you  ? 

Ella*  Rentheim. 

[Warmly.]    I  want  his  affection — ^his  soul — ^his  whole 
•  kcart! 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

[IVith  a7i  outburst,]    That  you  shall  never  have  in 
world ! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Looking  at  her.]     You  have  seen  to  that  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Smiling.]    Yes,  I  have  taken  that  liberty.     Could 
not  see  that  in  his  letters  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Nods  slowly.]     Yes.     I  could  see  you — ^the  who 
you — in  his  letters  of  late. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Gallingly.]     I  have  made  the  best  use  of  these  • 
years.     I  have  had  him  under  my  own  eye,  you  see. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Controlling  lierself.]     What  have  you  said  to  Ei 
about  me?     Is  it  the  sort  of  thing  you  can  tell  me? 

Mrs.   Borkman. 
Oh  yes,  I  can  tell  you  well  enough. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Then  please  do. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

I  have  only  told  him  the  truth. 
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Ella  Rentheim. 
Well? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

I  have  impressed  upon  him,  every  day  of  his  life,  that 
he  must  never  forget  that  it  is  you  we  have  to  thank  for 
being  able  to  live  as  we  do — ^for  being  able  to  live  at  alL 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Is  that  all  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Oh,  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  rankles;  I  feel  that 
in  my  own  heart. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
But  that  is  very  much  what  Erhart  knew  already. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

When  he  came  home  to  me  he  imagined  that  you  did 
it  aO  out  of  goodness  of  heart.  [Looks  malignly  at  her.] 
Now  he  does  not  believe  that  any  longer,  Ella. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Then  what  does  he  believe  now  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Re  believes  what  is  the  truth.     I  asked  him  how  lie 

accounted  for  the  fact  that  Aunt  Ella  never  came  here  to 
visit  us 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[InterrupUng.]    He  knew  my  reasons  already! 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

He  knows  them  better  now.  You  had  got  him  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was  to  spare  me  and — and  him  up  there  in 
the  gallery 

Ella  Rentheim. 
And  so  it  was. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
Erhart  does  not  believe  that  for  a  moment,  now. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
What  have  you  put  in  his  head  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

He  thinks,  what  is  the  truth,  that  you  are  ashamed  of 
us — that  you  despise  us.  And  do  you  pretend  that  you 
don't?  Were  you  not  once  planning  to  take  him  quite 
away  from  me?  Think,  Ella;  you  cannot  have  for- 
gotten. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[With  a  gesture  of  negation.]  That  was  at  the  height 
of  the  scandal — when  the  case  was  before  the  courts.  I 
have  no  such  designs  now. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

And  it  would  not  matter  if  vou  had.  For  in  that  case 
what  would  become  of  his  mission  ?  No,  thank  you.  It 
is  me  that  Erhart  needs — not  vou.  And  therefore  he  is 
as  good  as  dead  to  you — and  you  to  him. 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

[Coldly^  with  resolution.]     We  shall  see.     For  now  I 
shall  remain  out  here. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Stares  at  her.]     Here  ?     In  this  house  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Yes,  here. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Here— with  us?    Remain  all  night? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
I  shall  remain  here  all  the  rest  of  my  days  if  need  be. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Collecting  herself.]    Very   well,   Ella;    the  house   is 
yours 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Oh,  nonsense 


Mrs.  Borkman. 

Everything  is  yours.  The  chair  I  am  sitting  in  is  yours. 
The  bed  I  lie  and  toss  in  at  night  belongs  to  you.  The 
food  we  eat  comes  to  us  from  you. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

It  can*t  be  arranged  otherwise,  you  know.  Borkman 
can  hold  no  property  of  his  own;  for  some  one  would  at 
>nce  come  and  take  it  from  him. 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

Yes,  I  know.  We  must  be  content  to  live  upon 
pity  and  charity. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Coldly.]  I  cannot  prevent  you  from  looking  at 
that  light,  Gunhild. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

No,  you  cannot.     When  do  you  want  us  to  move 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[Looking  at  her.]     Move  out  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[In  great  excitement.]  Yes;  you  don't  imagine  tl 
will  go  on  living  under  the  same  roof  with  you!  ] 
you,  I  would  rather  go  to  the  workhouse  or  tram[ 
roads! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Good.     Then  let  me  take  Erhart  with  me 


Mrs.  Borkman. 
Erhart  ?     My  own  son  ?     My  child  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Yes;  for  then  I  would  go  straight  home  again. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Afler  reflecting  a  moment y  firmly.]    Erhart  himself 
choose  between  us. 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

[Looking   doubtfully    and    hesitatingly    at    her,]     H  e 
choose?    Dare  you  risk  that,  Gunhild  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[With  a  hard  laugh,]     Dare  I  ?     I-«et  my  boy  choose 
between  his  mother  and  you  ?     Yes,  indeed  I  dare! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Listening,]    Is  there  some  one  coming  ?     I  thought  I 
heard 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Then  it  must  be  Erhart. 
[There  is  a  sharp  knock  at  the  door  leading  in  from 
the  hall,  which  is  immediately  opened.  Mrs. 
Wilton  enters,  in  evening  dress,  and  with  outer 
vmips.  She  is  followed  by  The  iL\iD,  who  has 
not  had  tims  to  announce  Iter,  and  looks  bewildered. 
The  door  remains  half  open.  Mrs.  Wilton  is  a 
strikingly  handsome,  well-developed  woman  in  the 
thirties.  Broad,  red,  smiling  lips,  sparkling  eyes. 
Luxuriant  dark  hair. 

Mrs.  Wilton. 
Good  evening,  my  dearest  Mrs.  Borkman ! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Rather  drily.]  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Wilton.  [ To  The 
^UiD,  pointing  toward  the  garden-room,]  Take  out  the 
^f  that  is  in  there  and  light  it. 

[The  Maid  takes  the  lamp  and  goes  out  with  it. 
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Mrs.  Wilton. 

[Observing  Ella  Rentheim.]    Oh»  I  beg  your  pardon 
— ^you  have  a  visitor. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Only  my  sister,  who  has  just  arrived  from 


[Erhart  Borkman  flings  tlie  half-open  door  wide 
open  and  rushes  in.  He  is  a  young  man  with 
briglU  cheerful  eyes.  He  is  well  dressed;  his  mouS" 
tache  is  beginning  to  grow. 

Erhart. 

[Radiant  with  joy;  on  the  threshold.]  What  is  this! 
Is  Aunt  Ella  here?  [Rushing  up  to  her,  and  seizing  her 
hands,]     Aunt,  aunt!     Is  it  possible?     Are  you   here? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Throws  her  arms  round  his  neck.]  Erhart!  My  dear, 
dear  boy!  Why,  how  big  you  have  grown!  Oh,  how 
good  it  is  to  see  you  again! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Sharply.]  What  docs  this  mean,  Erhart  ?  Were  you 
1  tiding  out  in  the  hall  ? 

Mrs.  Wilton. 
[Quickly.]     Erhart — Mr.  Borkman  came  in  with  me. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Looking  hard  at  him.]  Indeed,  Erhart!  You  don't 
come  to  vour  mother  first. 
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Erhart. 

I  had  just  to  look  in  at  Mrs.  Wilton's  for  a  moment — 
to  call  for  litUe  Frida. 

Mrs.  Borkmax. 
Is  that  Miss  Foldal  with  you  too  ? 

Mrs.  Wilton. 
Yes,  we  have  left  her  in  the  hall. 

Erhart. 

[Addressing  some  one  through  the  open  door.'\  You  can 
go  right  upstairs,  Frida. 

[Pause.    Ella  Rentheim  observes  Erhart.     He 

seems  embarrassed  and  a  little  impatient;  his  face 

has  assumed  a  nervous  and  colder  expression, 

[The  Maid  brings  the  lighted  lamp  into  the  garden- 

room,  goes  out  again  and  closes  the  door  behind  her. 

Mrs.  Borkbian. 

priA  forced  politeness.]  Well,  Mrs.  Wilton,  if  you 
^  give  us  the  pleasure  of  your  company  this  evening, 
won*t  you 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

Many  thanks,  my  dear  lady,  but  I  really  can't.  We 
^^t  another  invitation.     We're  going  down  to  the  Hin- 

keb\ 

Mrs.  Borkbian. 

[Looking  at  her.]    We  ?     Whom  do  you  mean  by  we  ? 
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Mrs.  Wilton. 

[Laughing.]  Oh,  I  ought  really  to  have  said  I.  ] 
I  was  commissioned  by  the  ladies  of  the  house  to  br 
Mr.  Borkman  with  me — if  I  happened  to  see  him. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
And  you  d  i  d  happen  to  see  him,  it  appears. 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

Yes,  fortunately.  He  was  good  enough  to  look  in 
my  house — to  call  for  Frida. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Drily.]  But,  Erhart,  I  did  not  know  that  you  ki 
that  family — those  Hinkels  ? 

Erhart. 

[Irritated.]  No,  I  don't  exactly  know  them.  [A 
rather  impatienUy.]  You  know  better  than  anybo 
mother,  what  people  I  know  and  don't  know. 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

Oh,  it  doesn't  matter!  They  soon  put  you  at  your  € 
in  that  house!  They  are  such  cheerful,  hospitable  [ 
pie — the  house  swarms  with  young  ladies. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[With  emphasis.]  If  I  know  my  son  rightly,  B 
Wilton,  they  are  no  fit  company  for  him. 
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Mrs.  Wilton. 

Why,  good  gracious^  dear  lady»  he  is  young,  too,  you 

know! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Yes,  fortunately  he's  young.     He  would  need  to  be 

young. 

Erhart. 

[Concealing  his  impaiience.]  Well,  well,  well,  mother, 
it's  quite  dear  I  can't  go  to  the  Hinkels'  this  evening. 
Of  course  I  shall  remain  here  with  you  and  Aunt  Ella. 


Mrs.  Borkman. 
I  knew  you  would»  my  dear  Erhart 

Ella  Rentheim. 

No,  Erhart,  you  must  not  stop  at  home  on  my  ac- 
count  

Erhart. 

Ves,  indeed,  my  dear  Aunt;  I  can't  think  of  going. 
[looking  doubtfully  at  Mrs.  Wilton.]  But  how  shall  we 
^nanage  ?  Can  I  get  out  of  it  ?  You  have  said  "  Yes  " 
'or  mc,  haven't  you  ? 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

[Gaily .]  What  nonsense!  Not  get  out  of  it!  When 
^  make  my  entrance  into  the  festive  halls — ^just  imagine 
^•'-deserted  and  forlorn — ^then  I  must  simplv  sav  "  No  " 
<*  you. 
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Erhart. 

[Hesitatingly.]  Well,  if  you  really  think  I  can  gel 
of  it 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

[Putting  the  matter  lightly  aside.]  I  am  quite  use 
saying  both  yes  and  no — on  my  own  account.  And 
can't  possibly  think  of  leaving  your  aunt  the  moi 
she  has  arrived!  For  shame,  Monsieur  Erhart!  W 
that  be  behaving  like  a  good  son  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Annoyed.]     Son  ? 

Mrs.  Wilton. 
Well,  adopted  son  then,  Mrs.  Borkman. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
Yes,  you  may  well  add  that. 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

Oh,  it  seems  to  me  we  have  often  more  cause  t 
grateful  to  a  foster-mother  than  to  our  own  mother. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
Has  that  been  your  experience  ? 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

I  knew  very  little  of  my  own  mother,  I  am  smi 
say.  But  if  I  had  had  a  good  foster-mother,  periu 
shouldn't  have  been  so — so  naughty,  as  people  say  1 
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Turning  towards  Erhart.]  Well,  then,  we  stop  peace- 
ibly  at  home  like  a  good  boy,  and  drink  tea  with  mamma 
ud  auntie!  [To  the  ladies.]  Good-bye,  good-bye  Mrs. 
Borkman!    Good-bve  Miss  Rentheim. 

[The  ladies  bow  silently.    She  goes  towards  the  door. 

Erhart. 
[FoUomng  her.]    Shan't  I  go  a  little  bit  of  the  way  with 

TOU? 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

[In  the  doorway,  motioning  him  back,]  You  shan't  go 
a  step  with  me.  I  am  quite  accustomed  to  taking  my 
walb  alone.  [Stops  on  the  threshold,  looks  at  him  and 
^]    But  now  beware,  Mr.  Borkman — ^I  warn  you! 

Erhart. 
What  am  I  to  beware  of  ? 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

[ftri/y.]  Why,  as  I  go  down  the  road — deserted  and 
fwlom,  as  I  said  before — I  shall  try  if  I  can't  cast  a  spell 
upon  you. 

Erhart. 

\Uughing.]    Oh,  indeed!    Are  you  going  to  try  that 

tgib? 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

\B(df  seriously^  Yes,  just  you  beware !  As  I  go  down 
*  Joad,  I  will  say  in  my  own  mind — bright  from  the 
^ly  centre  of  my  will — ^I  will  say:  "Mr.  Erhart  Bork- 
^  take  your  hat  at  once!  '* 
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Has.   BOBXMAR. 

And  70U  think  he  will  take  it? 

Mas.  Wilton. 
{Lttughvig.}  Good  heavens,  yes.  hell  snatdi  up  his 
bat  instantly.  And  then  I  will  say ;  "  Now  put  on  your 
overcoat,  like  a  good  boy,  Erhart  Borkman!  And  your 
goloshes!  Be  sure  you  don't  forget  the  goloshes!  And 
then  follow  mel  Do  as  I  bid  you,  as  I  bid  you,  as  I  bid 
you!" 

Ebhart. 
[Witkfoned  jowfy.]    Oh,  you  may  rely  on  that 

Mbs.  Wilton. 
[Rawing  }tes  forefinger.l    As  I  bid  you!     As  I  bid  you! 
Good-night! 

[She  laughs  and  nods  to  the  ladies,  and  closes  the  door 
behind  her. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
Does  she  really  play  tricks  of  that  sort? 

Erhart. 
Oh,  not  at  all.  How  can  you  think  so!  She  only  says 
it  in  fun.  [Bret^ng  off.]  But  don't  let  us  talk  about 
Mrs.  Wilton.  [He  forces  Ella  Rentheiu  to  seat  luraelf 
in  the  armchair  beside  tiie  stove,  titen  stands  and  looks  at 
her.]  To  think  of  your  having  taken  all  this  long  joui^ 
ney.     Aunt  Ella!     And  in  winter  too! 

Ella  Rentheih. 
I  found  I  had  to,  Erhart. 
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Erhabt. 
Indeed?    Why  so? 

Elia  Rentheim. 
^       I  had  to  come  to  town  after  all,  to  consult  the  doctors. 

r 

I  Erhart. 

Oh,  I'm  glad  of  that! 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[Smiling,]    Are  you  glad  of  that  ? 

Erhart. 
I  mean  I  am  glad  you  made  up  your  mind  to  it  at  last. 

Mrs.  BoRKBiAN. 
[On  ihe  sofa,  coldly.]    Are  you  ill,  Ella  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[L)oking  hardly  at  her.]    You  know  quite  well  that  I 

am  ill. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
I  knew  you  were  not  strong,  and  hadn't  been  for  years. 

Erhart. 

I  told  you  before  I  left  you  that  you  ought  to  consult  a 
doctor. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Iliere  is  no  one  in  my  neighbourhood  that  I  have  any 
^  confidence  in.  And,  besides,  I  did  not  feel  it  so 
^uch  at  that  time. 
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Erhart. 
Are  you  worse,  then,  Aunt  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Yes,  my  dear  boy;  I  am  worse  now. 

Erhart. 
But  there's  nothing  dangerous  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Oh,  that  depends  how  you  look  at  it. 

Erhart. 

[Emphatically,]  Well,  then,  I  tell  you  what  it  is,  Ac 
Ella;  you  mustn't  think  of  going  home  again  for  1 
present 

Ella  Rentheim. 

No,  I  am  not  thinking  of  it. 

Erhart. 

You  must  remain  in  town;  for  here  you  can  have  yo 
choice  of  all  the  best  doctors. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
That  was  what  I  thought  when  I  left  home* 

Erhart. 

And  then  you  must  be  sure  and  find  a  really  nice  pli 
to  live — quiet,  comfortable  rooms. 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

I  went  this  morning  to  the  old  ones,  where  I  used  to 

sUv  before. 

« 

Erhart. 
Oh»  well,  you  were  comfortable  enough  there. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Yes,  but  I  shall  not  be  staying  there  after  all. 

Erhart. 

Indeed  ?    Why  not  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
I  ctumged  my  mind  after  coming  out  here. 

Erhart. 
[Surprised.]    Really  ?     Changed  your  mind  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[trocheting;  without  looking  up.]    Your  aunt  will  live 
k««,  in  her  own  house,  Erhart. 

Erhart. 

[Looking  from  one  to  the  other  aliemately.]    Here,  with 
«s?   With  us  .^    Is  this  true.  Aunt  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Yes,  that  is  what  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  do. 
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Mbs.  Borkman. 

[As  before.]  Everything  here  belongs  to  your  aaot, 
you  know. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

I  intend  to  remain  here,  Erhart — just  now — for  the 
present.  I  shall  set  up  a  little  establishment  of  my  own, 
over  in  the  bailiff's  wing. 

Erhart. 

Ah,  that's  a  good  idea.  There  are  plenty  of  rooms 
there.  [With  sudden  vivacUy,]  But,  by-the-bye.  Aunt— 
aren't  you  very  tired  after  your  journey  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Oh  yes,  rather  tired. 

Erhart. 
Well,  then,  I  think  you  ought  to  go  quite  early  to  bed. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[Looks  at  him  smilingly,]    I  mean  to. 

Erhart. 

[Eagerly,]  And  then  we  could  have  a  good  long  talk 
to-morrow — or  some  other  day,  of  course — about  this 
and  that — about  things  in  general — you  and  mother  aod 
I.     Wouldn't  that  be  much  the  best  plan.  Aunt  Ella? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[WUh  an  outbursts  rising  from  the  sofa.]    Erhart.  I  caa 
see  you  are  going  to  leave  me  I 
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Erhart. 
[Starts.]     What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
You  are  going  down  to — to  the  Hinkels'  ? 

Erhart. 

[Involuntarily.]  Oh,  that!  [ColUcting  himself.]  Well, 
you  wouldn't  have  me  sit  here  and  keep  Aunt  Ella  up 
half  the  night.'     Remember,  she's  an  invalid,  mother. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
You  are  going  to  the  Hinkels',  Erhart! 

Erhart. 

[Impatiently.]     Well,  really,  mother,  I  don't  think  I 
can  well  get  out  of  it.     What  do  y  o  u   say.  Aunt  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
I  should  like  you  to  feel  quite  free,  Erhart. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Goes  up  to  her  menacingly^    You  want  to  take  him 
awav  from  me! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Rising.]    Yes,  if  only  I  could,  Gunhild! 

[Music  is  heard  from  above. 

Erhart. 

\Writhing  as  if  in  pain.]     Oh,  I  can't  endure  this! 
[Looking  round.]     What  have  I  done  with  my  hat?     [To 
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Ella  RsNTHsni.]    Do  job  know  the  tir  that  ■hebpl^r- 
ing  up  time? 

EUiA  Hbnthbdi. 
No.    What  b  it? 

Ebhast. 

It^s  the  Z>ajiM  ifaea&n— the  Dance  of  Deadi!    DobH 
jaa  koow  the  Dance  of  Death.  Aunt? 

Elia  RsNTHxni. 
[SmUing  aadlg.]    Not  yet,  ErharL 


[7*0  Mrs.  Bobkuam.]     Mother — I  beg  and  ini{Jore  you 

-^et  me  go! 

Mrs.  Borkuan'. 

[Looks  hardly  at  him.]  Away  from  your  mother?  So 
that  is  what  you  wuit  to  do  ? 

Ebuart. 
Of  course  I'll  come  out  again — to-morrow  perhaps. 

Mrs.  Borkhan. 

[With  paaaionate  emotion.]  You  want  to  go  atray  from 
met  To  be  with  those  strange  people!  With — with 
~-no,  I  will  not  even  think  of  it! 


There  are  bright  lights  down  there,  and  young,  happy 
faces;  and  there's  music  there,  mother! 
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Mbs.  Borkman. 

[FoifUing  upumrds.]    There  is  music  here,  too,  Erhart. 

Erhart. 
Yes,  it*s  just  that  music  that  drives  me  out  of  the  house. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Do  you  grudge  your  father  a  moment  of  self-forgetf ul- 

DCSS? 

Erhart. 

No,  I  don't.  I'm  verj%  very  glad  that  he  should  have 
it-if  onlv  /  don't  have  to  listen. 

Mrs.  Borkmax. 

[Lioking  solemnly  at  him.]  Be  strong,  Erhart!  Be 
*ong,  my  son!  Do  not  forget  that  you  have  your  great 
niasion. 

Erhart. 

Oh  mother — do  spare  me  these  phrases!  I  wasn't  born 
to  be  a  **  missionarj'." — Good-night,  aunt  dear!  Good- 
"Vt,  mother!  [He  goes  hastily  out  through  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[After  a  short  silence.]  It  has  not  taken  you  long  to 
'^ture  him,  Ella,  after  all. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
I  wish  I  could  believe  it 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

But  you  shall  see  you  won't  be  allowed  to  keep  hia 
long. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Allowed  ?    By  you,  do  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
By  me  or — by  her,  the  other  one 


Ella  Rentheim. 
Then  rather  she  than  you. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Nodding  slowly,]  That  I  understand.  I  say  the  same. 
Rather  she  than  you. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Whatever  should  become  of  him  in  the  end 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
It  wouldn't  greatly  matter,  I  should  say. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Taking  her  otUdoor  things  upon  her  arm.]  For  tl* 
first  time  in  our  lives,  we  twin  sisters  are  of  one  inii»- 
Good-night,  Gunhild. 

[She  goes  out  by  the  hall.     The  music  sounds  huklf 
from  above. 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Stands  still  for  a  moment^  starts^  shrinks  together,  and 
whispers  involuntarily.]  The  wolf  is  whining  again — 
the  sick  wolf.  [She  stands  still  for  a  moment,  then  flings 
ktnelfdown  on  the  floor,  wriihing  in  agony  and  whisper^ 
ing:]  Erhart!  Erhart — be  true  to  me!  Oh,  come  home 
and  help  your  motherl  For  I  can  bear  this  life  no 
longer! 


ACT  SECOND 

The  great  gallery  on  the  Jirst  floor  of  the  Rentheim  House. 
The  walU  are  covered  with  old  tapestries,  representing 
hunting-scenes,  shepherds  and  shepherdesses,  all  in 
faded  colours.  A  folding-door  to  tlie  left,  and  further 
forward  a  piano.  In  tlie  left-hand  comer,  at  the  back, 
a  door,  cut  in  the  tapestry,  and  covered  with  tapestry, 
without  any  frame.  Against  tlie  middle  of  the  right 
wall,  a  large  writing-table  of  carved  oak,  with  many 
books  and  papers.  Further  forward  on  the  same  side, 
a  sofa  with  a  table  and  chairs  in  front  of  it,  Thefur- 
n  it  u  re  is  all  of  a  stiff  Empire  style.  Lighted  la  mps  on 
both  tables. 

John  (Jabriel  Borkmax  stands  with  his  Iiands  behind 
his  back,  beside  the  piano,  listening  to  Frida  Foldal, 
who  iff  playing  the  last  bars  of  the  **  Dansc  Macabre,^ 

BoRKMAN  is  of  middle  height,  a  well-knit,  powerfully- 
built  man,  well  on  in  the  sixties.  His  appearaiwe  is 
distinguished,  his  profile  finely  cut,  his  eyes  piercing, 
his  hair  and  beard  curly  and  greyish-white.  He  is 
dressed  in  a  slightly  old-fashioned  black  coat^  and 
urars  a  white  necktie.  Frida  Foldal  is  a  pretty, 
pale  girl  of  fifteen^  with  a  somewJiat  weary  and  over- 
.st rained  expression.  Site  is  cheaphj  dressed  in  light 
colours. 

The  music  cease  ft.     A  pause. 

BORKMAX. 

Can  you  ^iioss  wliore  I  first  licard  tones  like  these? 

2:V2 
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Frida. 
[Locking  up  ai  him,]    No»  Mr.  Borkman. 

BORKMAN. 

It  was  down  in  the  mines. 

Frida. 
fNot  understanding.]    Indeed?     Down  in  the  mines? 

Borkman. 

I  am  a  miner's  son,  you  know.  Or  perhaps  you  did 
Dot  know  ? 

Frida. 
No,  Mr.  Borkman. 

Borkman. 

A  miner's  son.  And  my  father  used  sometimes  to 
take  me  with  him  into  the  mines.  The  metal  sings  down 
there. 

Frida. 
Betlly?     Sings? 

Borkman. 

[Nodding,]  When  it  is  loosened.  The  hammer-strokes 
that  loosen  it  are  the  midnight  bell  clanging  to  set  it  free; 
and  that  is  why  the  metal  sings — in  its  own  way — for 
gladness. 

Frida. 

Why  does  it  do  that,  Mr.  Borkman  ? 


i 
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BOBKICAM. 

It  wants  to  oome  up  into  the  h0A  of  day  mmI  Mm 
mankiDd. 

[He  paeea  up  and  down  th*  gaOgnf,  aitoajf*  with  ki$ 
handt  behind  hie  back. 

Fbida. 

[Site  waiting  a  /Afb,  then  lodfc*  at  her  vatek  and  ruM.] 
I  beg  your  pardon.  Bfr.  Borlujuui;  but  I  am  wtrnd  I 
must  go. 

BOKKHAN. 

[Stopping  before  her.}    Are  jou  going  already  t 

Frida. 

[PuUing  her  mtaic  in  iu  ccue.)  I  really  must.  [Vtn- 
bly  e^mbamuaed.]    I  have  an  engagement  this  evening. 

BORKHAN. 

For  a  party  P 

Frida. 
Yes. 

BoRKUAN. 

And  you  are  to  play  before  the  company  ? 

Frida. 

[BUing  her  lip.]  No;  at  least  I  am  tmly  to  play  for 
dancing. 

BoRKUAN. 

Only  for  dandng  ? 
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Frida. 
Yes;  there  is  to  be  a  dance  after  supper. 

BoRKBiAN. 

[Stands  and  looks  at  her,]  Do  you  like  playing  dance 
music  ?    At  parties,  I  mean  ? 

Frida. 

[Putting  on  her  outdoor  things.]  Yes,  when  I  can  get 
an  engagement.    I  can  always  earn  a  little  in  that  way. 

BORKMAX. 

[If^ith  interest.]  Is  that  the  principal  thing  in  your 
mind  as  you  sit  playing  for  the  dancers  ? 

Frida. 

Xo;  Fm  generally  thinking  how  hard  it  is  that  I 
mayn't  join  in  the  dance  myself. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Nodding.]  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  know. 
[Moving  restlessly  about  the  room.]  Yes,  yes,  yes.  That 
you  must  not  join  in  the  dance,  that  is  the  hardest  thing 
of  all.  [Stopping.]  But  there  is  one  thing  that  should 
make  up  to  you  for  that,  Frida. 

Frida. 

[LoMng  inquiringly  at  him.]  What  b  that»  Mr.  Bork- 
man? 


L 
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BORKMAN. 

The  knowledge  that  you  have  ten  times  more  i 
in  you  than  all  the  dancers  together. 

Frida. 
[Smiling  evasively,]     Oh,  that's  not  at  all  so  cert 

BoRKMAN. 

[Holding  up  his  fore-finger  wamingly,]    You 
never  be  so  mad  as  to  have  doubts  of  yourself! 

Frida. 
But  since  no  one  knows  it 


BoRKMAN. 

So  long  as  you  know   it  yourself,   that  is  em 
Where  is  it  you  are  going  to  play  this  evening  ? 

Frida. 
Over  at  Mr.  Hinkel's. 

BoRKMAN. 

[With  a  svnfU  keen  glance  at  her^     HinkePs,  you 

Frida. 
Yes. 

BoRKMAN. 

\WUh  a  cutting  smile,]     Does  that  man  give  pa 
Can   h  e  get  people  to  visit  him  ? 
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Frida. 

Yes,  they  have  a  great  many  people  about  them,  Mrs. 
WOton  says. 

BORKMAN. 

{VehemetUly,]    But  what  sort  of  people?     Can  you 

tdlmethat? 

Frida. 

[A  little  nervously.]  No,  I  really  don't  know.  Yes, 
by-the-bye,  I  know  that  young  Mr.  Borkman  is  to  be 
there  this  evening. 

Borkman. 
[Taken  aback.]    Erhart  ?    My  son  ? 

Frida. 
Yes,  he  is  going  there. 

Borkman. 

How  do  you  know  that  ? 

Frida. 
He  said  so  himself — an  hour  ago. 

Borkman. 
Is  he  out  here  to-day  ? 

Frida. 
Yes,  he  has  been  at  Mrs.  Wilton's  all  the  afternoon. 
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BORKMAN. 

[Inquiringly.]  Do  you  know  if  he  called  here  to 
mean,  did  he  see  any  one  downstairs? 

Frida. 
Yes,  he  looked  in  to  see  Mrs.  Borkman. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Bitterly,]    Aha — ^I  might  have  known  it 

Frida. 
There  was  a  strange  lady  calling  upon  her,  I  tb 

Borkman. 

Indeed.^  Was  there?  Oh  yes,  I  suppose  peo 
come  now  and  then  to  see  ]V£rs.  Borkman. 

Frida. 

If  I  meet  young  Mr.  Borkman  this  evening,  shal 
him  to  come  up  and  see  you  too  ? 

Borkman. 

[Harshly.]  You  shall  do  nothing  of  the  sort!  ] 
have  it  on  any  account.  The  people  who  want  to 
can  come  of  their  own  accord.     I  ask  no  one. 

Frida. 

Oh,  very  well;  I  shan't  say  anything  then. 
night,  Mr.  Borkman. 

Borkman. 

[Pacing  up  and  dovm  and  growling.]    Grood-ni 
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Fbida. 

Do  jou  mind  if  I  run  down  by  the  winding  stair  ? 
t's  the  shortest  way. 

BORKMAN. 

Oh,  bj  all  means;  take  whatever  stair  you  please,  so 
f  as  I  am  concerned.     Good-night  to  you! 

Frida. 

Good-night,  Mr.  Borkman. 
[Shs  goes  out  by  the  little  tapestry  door  in  the  bcu:k  on 

ike  left. 
[Borkman,  lost  in  thought^  goes  up  to  the  piano^  and 
is  abotii  to  close  it,  biU  changes  his  mind.  Looks 
round  the  great  empty  room,  and  sets  to  pacing  up 
and  down  it  from  the  comer  beside  the  piano  to  the 
comer  at  the  back  on  the  right — pacing  backward 
and  forward  uneasily  and  incessantly.  At  last  he 
goes  up  to  the  vmting-table,  listens  in  the  direction 
<f  the  folding  door^  hastily  snatches  up  a  hand- 
glasSy  looks  at  himself  in  it,  and  straightens  his 
necktie. 

[A  knock  at  the  folding  door.     Borkman  hears  it^ 
looks  rapidly  towards  the  door,  but  says  nothing. 

[In  a  little  there  comes  another  knock,  this  time  louder. 

Borkman. 

tanding  beside  the  vrriting-table  wUh  his  left  hand  rest- 

^ifon  it,  and  his  right  thrust  in  the  breast  of  his  coat.] 

lein! 

[ViLHEiJii  FoiaDAL  comes  softly  into  the  room.  He  is 
a  bent  and  worn  man  with  mild  blue  eyes  and  long, 
thin  grey  hair  straggling  down  over  his  coat  collar. 
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Hf  hoJi  a  ftoii/aliii  uniUr  hu  arm,  u  toft  feli  hat, 
and  large  horn  gpecUtcUa,  wkieh  he  puahtt  up  over 
kujorehead. 


[Clumgn  hit  oMInA  luUleokiM  Koiafcll  wHk  « Jbafl 
diaappoinUd,  hay  piMHwt  ucfrmdm^-  XSk,  k  ft  oa^ 
you? 

Fouub 

Good  ereaiog,  John  Gabrid.    Yci,  jea  atif  ^  b  ne. 


PTtfh  o  altrn  gUmm\    I  muit  i^  J/m  m  nUhcr  • 
late  visitor. 


Well,  you  know,  it's  a  good  bit  of  a  way,  espedally 
when  you  have  to  trudge  it  on  foot. 


But  why  do  you  always  walk,  Vilhelm  P     The  tram- 
way passes  your  door. 


It's  better  for  you  to  walk — and  then  you  always 
save  twopence.  Well,  has  Frida  been  playing  to  you 
lately  ? 


She  has  just  this  moment  gone.     Did  you  not  i 
her  outside  ? 
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FOLDAL. 

No,  I  have  seen  nothing  of  her  for  a  long  time;  not 
liDce  she  went  to  live  with  this  Mrs.  Wilton. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Sealing  himself  on  the  sofa  and  waving  his  hand  to- 
wrd  a  chair.]     You  may  sit  down,  Vilhelm. 

FoLDAL. 

[Seating  himself  on  the  edge  of  a  chair.]  Many  thanks. 
[Looke  mournfully  at  him.]  You  can't  think  how  lonely 
I  fed  since  Frida  left  home. 

BoRKMAN. 

Oh,  come — you  have  plenty  left. 

FoLDAL. 

Yes.  God  knows  I  have — ^five  of  them.  But  Frida  was 
the  only  one  who  at  all  understood  me.  [Shaking  his 
^  iodly.]    The  others  don't  understand  me  a  bit. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Cbomtly,  gazing  straiglU  before  him,  and  drumming  on 
^  table  with  his  fingers.]  No,  that's  just  it.  T  h  a  t  is 
the  curse  we  exceptional,  chosen  people  have  to  bear. 
The  common  herd — the  average  miin  and  woman — they 
do  not  understand  us,  Vilhelm. 

FoLDAL. 

[With  resignation.]    If  it  were  only  the  lack  of  under- 
standing— with  a  little  patience,  one  could  manage  to 
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wait  for  that  awhile  yet.    [Hi*  voice  ekohed  wiih  Uan.] 
But  there  is  something  still  bitterer. 


BOBKMAN. 

[Vehemently.]    There  is  nothing  bitterer  than  that 

FOLDAL. 

Yes,  there  is,  John  Gabriel.    I  have  gone  through  a 
domestic  scene  to-night — just  before  I  stiurted. 

BOBKMAN. 

Indeed  ?    What  about  ? 

FOLDAL. 

[With  an  outburst.]     My  people  at  home — ^they  de- 
spise me. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Indignantly.]     Despise ! 

FoLDAL. 

[Wiping  his  eyes.]    I  have  long  known  it;  but  to-day 
it  came  out  unmistakably. 

BoRKMAN. 

[After  a  short  silerwe.]     You  made  an  unwise  choice,  1 
fear,  when  you  married. 

FoLDAL. 

I  had  practically  no  choice  in  the  matter.     And,  yoQ 
see,  one  feels  a  need  for  companionship  as  one  begina 


y 
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to  get  on  in  years.     And  so  crushed  as  I  then  was — so 
utterly  broken  down 

BORKMAX. 

[Jumping  up  in  anger,]    Is  this  meant  for  me  ?     A  re- 
proach  ! 

FOLDAL. 

[Alarmed.]     No,   no,   for   Heaven's   sake,    John   Ga- 
briel  ! 

BoRKMAN. 

Yes,  you  are  thinking  of  the  disaster  to  the  bank,  I  can 
see  you  are! 

FOLDAL. 

[Soothingly.]     But  I  don't  blame  you  for  that!    Heaven 

forbid! 

BoRKMAN. 

[Growling^  resumes  his  seat.]     Well,  that  is  a  gooJ 
tiling,  at  any  rate. 

FoLDAL. 

Besides,  you  mustn't  think  it  is  my  wife  that  I  com- 
plain  of.  It  is  true  she  has  not  much  polish,  poor  thing; 
bat  she  is  a  good  sort  of  woman  all  the  same.  No,  it's 
the  children. 

BoRKMAN. 

I  thought  as  much. 

FoLDAL. 

For  the  children — ^well,  they  have  more  culture,  and 
therefore  they  expect  more  of  life. 
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BoiIKUA?!. 

[Loohing  at  him  tympathrtirallt/.]     And  so  your  chil* 
dren  despise  you,  Vilhelm  ?  j 


[Shrugging  hi*  ahouldfi         I  havpn't  made  mucli  of  ■ 
career,  you  see — there  is  i.        nying  thai. 


[Moling  nearer  to  him,  and  laying  hin  hnnil  iijmjji  kit 
arm.]  Do  thry  nol  know,  then,  that  in  your  young  days 
you  wrote  a  tragedy? 


Yes,  of  course  they  know  that.     But  it  doesn't  seem  to 
make  much  impression  on  them. 


Then  they  don't  understand  these  things.     For  your 
tragedy  is  good.     I  am  firmly  convinced  of  that. 

FOUDAL. 

[Brightening  up.]    Yes,  don't  you  think  there  are  some 
good  things  in  it,  John  Gahriel  ?     Good  God,  if  I  coukl 

only  manage  to  get  it  placed ^!     [Opena  hia  portfolio, 

and  begins  eagerly  tumiTig  over  the  contenif.]     Look  here! 
Just  let  me  show  you  one  or  two  alterations  I  have  Dude. 

BoRKMAN, 

Have  you  it  with  you  ? 
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FOLDAL. 

Yes,  I  thought  I  would  bring  it.  It's  so  long  now  since 
1  bave  read  it  to  you.  And  I  thought  perhaps  it  might 
amuse  you  to  hear  an  act  or  two. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Riiing,  with  a  negative  gesture,]  No,  no,  we  will  keep 
that  for  another  time. 

FoLDAL. 

Wdl,  well,  as  you  please. 
[BoRKMAN  paces  up  and  down  the  room.     Fold  a  l 
puis  the  manuscript  up  again. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Stopping  in  front  of  him,]  You  are  quite  right  in 
what  you  said  just  now — ^you  have  not  made  any  career. 
But  I  promise  you  this,  Vilhelm,  that  when  once  the 
kour  of  my  restoration  strikes 

FoLDAL. 

[Mdcing  a  movement  to  rise,]     Oh,  thanks,  thanks! 

BoRKMAN. 

\fFaving  his  hand.]  No,  please  be  seated.  [With  ris- 
^  excitement,]  When  the  hour  of  my  restoration 
"Wkes — when  thev  see  that  thev  cannot  get  on  without 
■t—when  they  come  to  me,  here  in  the  gallery,  and 
^wi  to  my  feet,  and  beseech  me  to  take  the  reins  of  the 
^  again !    The  new  bank,  that  they  have  founded 
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and  can't  carry  on [Placing  himself  beside  the  wh 

ing-table  in  the  same  aUitude  as  before^  and  striking  k 
breast.]  Here  I  shall  stand,  and  receive  them!  And 
shall  be  known  far  and  wide,  all  the  countiy  over,  wh 
conditions  John  Gabriel    Borkman  imposes  before  1 

will [Stopping  suddenly  and  staring  at  Folda] 

You're  looking  so  doubtfully  at  me!  Perhaps  you  i 
not  believe  that  they  will  come?  That  they  mus 
must,  must  come  to  me  some  day ?  Do  you  n 
believe  it  ? 

FOLDAL. 

Yes,  Heaven  knows  I  do,  John  Gabriel. 

Borkman. 

[Seating  himself  again  on  the  sofa,]     I  firmly  believe 
I  am  immovably  convinced — I    know    that  they  w 
come.     If  I  had  not  been  certain  of  that  I  would  ha' 
put  a  bullet  through  my  head  long  ago. 

FoLDAL. 

[Anxiously,]     Oh  no,  for  Heaven's  sake ! 

Borkman. 

[Exultantly,]  But  they  will  come!  They  will  ooi 
sure  enough!  You  shall  see!  I  expect  them  any  di 
any  moment.  And  you  see,  I  hold  myself  in  leadioi 
to  receive  them. 

FoLDAL. 

[With  a  sigh,]     If  only  they  would  come  quiddy. 
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BORKMAN. 

[Rntlessly.]    Yes,   time   flies:   the   years    slip    away; 

life Ah,  no — ^I  dare  not  think  of  it!     [Looking  at 

km]    Do  you  know  what  I  sometimes  feel  like  ? 

FOLJ)AL. 

Whit? 

BoRKMAN. 

I  feel  like  a  Napoleon  who  has  been  maimed  in  his 
first  battle. 

FOLDAL. 

[Placing  his  hand  upon  his  portfolio.]  I  have  that  feel- 
ing too. 

BORKMAN. 

Oh,  well,  that  is  on  a  smaller  scale,  of  course. 

FOLJ)AL. 

[Quielly.]  My  little  world  of  poetry  is  very  precious 
to  me,  John  Gabriel. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Vehemently.]  Yes,  but  think  of  me,  who  could  have 
created  millions!  All  the  mines  I  should  have  con- 
Mled!  New  veins  innumerable!  And  the  water-falls! 
^  the  quarries!  And  the  trade  routes,  and  steamship- 
Itoei  all  the  wide  worid  over!  I  would  have  organised  it 
•fl-I  alone! 

FOLDAL. 

Yes,  I  know,  I  know.     There  was  nothing  in  the  world 
yoQ  wcNiId  have  shrunk  from. 
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BORSUAN. 

[CUntliifig  hif  hands  together.]  And  now  I  have  to  sit 
hat,  like  a  wnundM  ca^lc.  and  look  on  while  othen 
pan  me  in  the  rniT,  un<i  tuko  owrytliing  aw&y  from  me, 
piece  by  piece: 

Iliat  is  my  f at«  too. 

BOBXICAH. 

[Not  notiemg  kirn.]  Only  to  tbink  of  it;  M  MV  to  &■ 
goia  as  I  w«sl  If  I  had  ooly  iMd  aaotinr  weak  to  kiok 
about  mel  All  tke  d^xisits  mmU  have  bees  eowcd. 
AU  the  secorities  I  had  dealt  with  SB  dnini^  doiU  iMm 
becD  in  thdr  placet  again  as  befoce.  Vast  ^aatpiaitlt 
were  within  a  hair's-breadth  of  being  floated.  Not  a  soul 
should  have  lost  a  halfpenny. 

FOLDAL. 

Yes,  yes;  you  were  on  the  very  verge  of  success. 

BOBKMAN. 

[Wiik  guppretaed  fury.]  And  then  treacheiy  overtodc 
me!  Just  at  the  critical  moment!  [Looking  at  him.] 
Do  you  know  what  I  hold  to  be  the  most  infamtfus  crime 
a  man  can  be  guil^'  of? 

FoLDAL. 


It  ii4  not  murder.     It  is  not  robbery  or  housebrealciog. 
It  is  not  even  perjun-.     For  all  these  things  people  do  to 
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tikOfle  they  hate,  or  who  are  indifferent  to  them,  and  do 
not  matter. 

FOLDAL. 

What  is  the  worst  of  all  then,  John  Gabriel  ? 

BoRKMAN. 

[With  emphcisisJ]    The  most  infamous  of  crimes  is  a 
frieod's  betrayal  of  his  friend's  confidence. 

f.  FoLDAL. 

i       [Somewhat  doubtfully,]    Yes,  but  you  know— 

BoRKMAN. 

[Firifi^  up.]  What  are  you  going  to  say  ?  I  see  it  in 
jour  face.  But  it  is  of  no  use.  The  people  who  had 
their  securities  in  the  bank  should  have  got  them  all  back 
igiin— every  farthing.  No;  I  tell  you  the  most  infa- 
mous crime  a  man  can  commit  is  to  misuse  a  friend's  let- 
ters; to  publish  to  all  the  world  what  has  been  confided 
to  him  alone,  in  the  closest  secrecy,  like  a  whisper  in  an 
empty,  dark,  double-locked  room.  The  man  who  can 
do  sach  things  is  infected  and  poisoned  in  every  fibre 
with  the  morals  of  the  higher  rascality.  And  such  a 
Aiend  was  mine — and  it  was  he  who  crushed  me. 

FoLDAL. 

I  can  guess  whom  you  mean. 

BoRKMAN. 

There  was  not  a  nook  or  cranny  of  my  life  that  I  hesi- 
tated to  lay  open  to  him.     And  then,  when  the  moment 
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came,  he  turned  against  me  the  wei^ns  I  myself  It 
placed  in  his  hands. 

FOLDAL. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand  why  he < 

course,  there  were  whispers  of  all  sorts  at  the  time. 

BoRKMAN. 

What  were  the  whispers  ?  Tell  me.  You  see  I  kno 
nothing.  For  I  had  to  go  straight  into — into  isohtki 
What  did  people  whisper,  Vilhelm  ? 

FoLDAL. 

You  were  to  have  gone  into  the  Cabinet,  they  said 

BoRKMAN. 

I  was  offered  a  portfolio,  but  I  refused  it. 

FoLDAL. 

Then  it  wasn't  there  you  stood  in  his  way? 

BoRKMAN. 

Oh,  no;  that  was  not  the  reason  he  betrayed 

FOLDAL. 

Then  I  really  can't  understand 


BoRKMAN. 

I  may  as  well  tell  you,  Vilhelm- 

FoLDALb 

WeU? 
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BoRK&fAN. 

There  was — in  fact,  there  was  a  woman  in  the  case. 

FOLDAL. 

A  woman  in  the  case  ?    Well  but,  John  Gabriel 


BoRKMAN. 

[Interrupting.]  Well,  well — let  us  say  no  more  of 
these  stupid  old  stories.  After  all,  neither  of  us  got  into 
the  Cabinet,  neither  he  nor  I. 

FoLDAL. 

But  he  rose  high  in  the  world. 

BoRKMAN. 

And  I  fell  into  the  abyss. 

FoLDAL. 

Oh,  it's  a  terrible  tragedy 

BORKMAX. 

[Nodding  to  him,]     Almost  as  terrible  as  yours,  I  fancy, 
*hen  I  come  to  think  of  it. 

FOLDAL. 

[Saively.]    Yes,  at  least  as  terrible. 

1  lORKMAN. 

[Laughing  quietly.]  ..)ut  looked  at  from  another  point 
rfriew,  it  is  really  a  sort  of  comedy  as  well. 
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FOLDAL. 

A  comedy  ?    The  story  of  your  life  ? 

BoRKMAN. 

Yes,  it  seems  to  be  taking  a  turn  in  that  directioo. 
For  let  me  tell  vou 

FOLDAL. 

What? 

BoRKMAN. 

You  say  you  did  not  meet  Frida  as  you  came  in  ? 

FoLJ)AL. 

No. 

BoRKMAN. 

At  this  moment,  as  we  sit  here,  she  is  playing  walties 
for  the  guests  of  the  man  who  betrayed  and  ruined  me. 

FoLDAL. 

I  hadn't  the  least  idea  of  that. 

BoRKMAN. 

Yes,  she  took  her  music,  and  went  straight  from  me  to 
— to  the  great  house. 

FoLDAL. 

[Apologetically,]     Well,  you  see,  poor  child 


BORKMAX. 

And  can  you  guess  for  whom  she  is  playi 
the  rest  ? 
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FOLDAL. 


No. 


For  my  son. 


What? 


BORKMAN. 


FOLDAL. 


BoRKMAN. 


What  do  you  think  of  that,  Vilhelm  ?  My  son  is  down 
there  in  the  whirl  of  the  dance  this  evening.  Am  I  not 
right  in  calling  it  a  comedy  ? 

FoLDAL. 

But  in  that  case  you  may  be  sure  he  knows  nothing 
ibout  it. 

BoRKMAN. 

What  does  he  not  know  ? 

FOLDAL. 

You   mav   be  sure  he  doesn't  know  how  he — ^that 


BoRKBfAN. 

Do  not  shrink  from  his  name.     I  can  quite  well  bear 
it  now. 

FOLDAL. 

I*m  certain  your  son  doesn't  know  the  circumstances, 
John  Gabriel. 

BOBKMAN. 

[Gloomiljf,  siUing  and  beating  the  table.]    Yes,  he  knows , 
is  sorely  as  I  am  sitting  here. 
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FOUIAL. 

Then  how  can  he  possibly  be  a  gueat  in  that  house? 

BOBXMAN. 

[Shaking  his  head.]  My  son  probably  does  not  see 
things  with  my  eyes.  1*11  take  my  oath  he  is  on  my 
enemies'  side!  No  doubt  he  thinks,  as  they  do,  that 
Hinkel  only  did  his  confounded  duty  when  he  went  and 
betrayed  me. 

FOLDAL. 

But,  my  dear  friend,  who  can  have  got  him  to  see 
things  in  that  light? 

BORKICAN. 

Who  ?  Do  you  forget  who  has  brought  him  up  ?  First 
his  aunt,  from  the  time  he  was  six  or  seven  years  old; 
and  now,  of  late  years,  his  mother! 

FoLDAL. 

I  believe  you  are  doing  them  an  injustice. 

BORKMAX. 

[Firing  up.]  I  never  do  any  one  injustice!  Both  oi 
them  have  gone  and  poisoned  his  mind  against  me,  1 
tell  you! 

FOLDAL.   • 

[Soothingly.]     Well,  well,  well,  I  suppose  they  have* 

BoRKMAN. 

[Indignantly.]  Oh  these  women!  They  wreck  an^ 
ruin  life  for  us!  Play  the  devil  with  our  whole  destiny— 
our  triumphal  progress. 
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FOLDAL. 

.        \ot  all  of  them! 

i  BORKMAN. 

I        Indeed  ?    Can  you  tell  me  of  a  single  one  that  is  good 
for  injihing  ? 

FoLDAL. 

Xo,  that  is  the  trouble.  The  few  that  I  know  are 
good  for  nothing. 

BORKMAN. 

[With  a  snort  of  scorn.]  Well  then,  what  is  the  good 
of  it?  What  is  the  good  of  such  women  existing — if  you 
nerer  know  them  ? 

FoLDAL. 

\Ji'armly.]  Yes,  John  Gabriel,  there  is  good  in  it,  I 
usureyou.  It  is  such  a  blessed,  beneficent  thought  that 
kpe  or  there  in  the  world,  somewhere,  far  away — the 
true  woman  exists  after  all. 

BORKMAN. 

[Moving  impatiently  on  the  sofa,]     Oh,  do  spare  mc 
^poetical  nonsense. 

FOLDAL. 

[Looks  ai  Am,  deeply  VH)unded,]    Do  you  call  my  holiest 
bith  poetical  nonsense  ? 

BORKBIAN. 

[HarsUy.]    Yea  I  do!    That  is  what  has  always  pre- 
vented you  from  getting  on  in  the  world.    If  you  would 
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get  all  that  out  of  your  head,  I  could  still  help  ji 
life — ^help  you  to  rise. 

FOLDAL. 

[Boiling  inwardly.]    Oh,  you  can't  do  that 

BORKBIAN. 

I  c  a  n  »  when  once  I  come  into  power  again. 

FoLDAL. 

That  won't  be  for  many  a  day. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Vehemently.]     Perhaps  you  think  that  day  w 
come  ?    Answer  me ! 

FoLDAL. 

I  don't  know  what  to  answer. 

BORKMAN. 

[Rising^  cold  and  dignified,  and  waving  his 
wards  the  door,]    Then  I  no  longer  have  any  use 

FoLDAL. 

[Starting  up,]    No  use ! 

BORKMAX. 

Since  you  do  not  believe  that  the  tide  will 
me 

FoLDAL. 

How   c  a  n   I  believe  in  the  teeth  of  all  reasoi 
would  have  to  be  legally  rehabilitated 
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BORKliAN. 

Goon!    goon! 

FOLDAL. 

It's  true  I  never  passed  my  examination;   but  I  have 
read  enough  law  to  know  that 

BORKMAX. 

[QutdUy.]    It  is  impossible,  you  mean  ? 

FOLDAL. 

There  is  no  precedent  for  such  a  thing. 

BoRKMAN. 

Exceptional  men  are  above  precedents. 

FoLDAL. 

The  law  knows  nothing  of  such  distinctions. 

BoRKMAX. 

[Hanhly  and  decUively.]     You  are  no  poet,  Vilhelm. 

FOLDAL. 

[t^ncomciously  folding  his  hands.]     Do  you  say  that  in 
•obcr  earnest  ? 

BORKMAX. 

[Dismissing  the  subject^  withotU  answering,]  We  are 
iMily  wasting  each  other's  time.  You  had  better  not  come 
here  again. 
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FOLDAL. 

Then  you  really  want  me  to  leave  you  ? 

BORKMAN. 

[Without  looking  at  him.]    I  have  no  longer  any  use 
for  you. 

FoLDAL. 

[Softly^  taking  his  portfolio.]     No,  no,  no;   I  daresay 
not. 

BORKMAN. 

Here  you  have  been  lying  to  me  all  the  time. 

FOLDAL. 

[Shaking  his  head.]     Never  lying,  John  Gabriel. 

BORKMAN. 

Have  you  not  sat  here  feeding  me  with  hope,  and 
trust,  and  confidence — ^that  was  all  a  lie  ? 

FOLDAL. 

It  wasn't  a  lie  so  long  as  y  o  u  believed  in  in  y  voca- 
tion.    So  long  as  you  believed  in  me,  I  believed  in  you. 

BORKMAN. 

Then  we  have  been  all  the  time  deceiving  each  other. 
And  perhaps  deceiving  ourselves — both  of  us. 

FOLDAL. 

But  isn't  that  just  the  essence  of  friendship,  John 
Gabriel  ? 
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[ 

BORKHAN. 

[SmUing  bitterly,]     Yes,  you  are  right  there.     Friend- 
ship means — deception.     I  have  learnt  that  once  before. 

FOLDAL. 

[Looking  at  him.]    I  have  no  poetic  vocation!     And 
vou  could  actually  say  it  to  me  so  bluntly. 

BORKMAN. 

[In  a  gentler  tone.]     Well,  you  know,  I  don't  pretend  to 
know  much  about  these  matters. 

FoLDAL. 

Perhaps  you  know  more  than  you  think. 

BORKMAN. 

I? 

FoLDAL. 

[Softiy.]  Yes,  you.  For  I  myself  have  had  my  doubts, 
now  and  then,  I  may  tell  you.  The  horrible  doubt  that 
I  may  have  bungled  my  life  for  the  sake  of  a  delusion. 

BoRKMAN. 

If  you  have  no  faith  in  yourself,  you  are  on  the  down- 
ward path  indeed. 

FoLDAL. 

That  was  why  I  found  such  comfort  in  coming  here  to 
lean  upon  your  faith  in  me.  [Taking  his  hat.]  But  now 
you  have  become  a  stranger  to  me. 
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BORKMAX. 

And  you  to  me. 

FOLDAL. 

Good  night,  John  Gabriel. 

BoRKMAN. 

Good  night,  Vilhelm.  [Foldal  goes  out  to  the  l^ 

[BoRKMAN  stands  for  a  moment  gazing  at  the  dtml 
door;  m>akes  a  movem£nt  as  though  to  call  Foldal 
hacky  hut  changes  his  mind,  and  begins  to  jnteihi 
floor  with  his  hands  behind  his  back.  Then,  hi 
stops  at  the  table  beside  the  sofa  and  puts  od  ihi 
lamp.  The  room  becomes  half  dark.  After  a  ihofi 
pause,  there  comes  a  knock  at  the  tapestry  door, 

BORKMAN. 

[At  the  table,  starts,  turns,  and  asks  in  a  loud  voice:] 
Who  is  that  knocking?  [No  answer;  another  knock. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Without  m/yving.]     Who  is  it?     Come  in! 

[Ella  Rentheim,  with  a  lighted  candle  in  her  hanif 
appears  in  the  doorway.  She  wears  her  black  dftu, 
as  before,  rvith  lier  cloak  thrown  loosely  round  her 
shoulders. 

BORKMAN. 

[Staring  at  lier.]     Who  are  you  ?     What  do  you  want 
with  me  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Closes  the  door  and  advances.]     It  is  I,  Borkman. 
[She  puis  doum  the  candle  on  the  piano  and  remains 
standing  beside  it. 
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BORKMAN. 

[Stands  as  though  thunderstruck,  stares  fixedly  at  her, 
and  says  in  a  half -whisper. ^  Is  it — is  it  Ella?  Is  it 
Ella  Rentheim  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Yes,  it*s  ''your*'  Ella,  as  you  used  to  call  me  in  the  old 
days;  many,  many  years  ago. 

BoRKMAN. 

\As  before^    Yes,  it  is  you,  Ella,  I  can  see  you  now. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Can  you  recognise  me  ? 

BoRKMAN. 

Yes,  now  I  begin  to 

Ella  Rentheim. 

The  years  have  told  on  me,  and  brought  winter  with 
them,  Borkman.     Do  you  not  think  so  ? 

BORKMAN. 

['«  a  farted  voice. \    You  are  a  good  deal  changed — ^just 
•t  the  first  glance. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

There  aie  no  dark  curls  on  my  neck  now — the  curls 
yom  once  loved  so  to  twist  round  your  fingers. 

Borkman. 

Vlwe1dy.\    True!     I  can  see  now,  Ella,  you  have  done 
your  hair  differently. 


I 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

[With  a  sad  smile,]     Precisely;   it  is  the  way  I  do  i 
hair  that  makes  the  difference. 


BORKMAN. 

[Changing  the  subject.]    I  had  no  idea  that  you  w< 
in  this  part  of  the  world. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
I  have  only  just  arrived. 

BoRKMAN. 

Why  have  you  come  all  this  way  now,  in  winter? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
That  you  shall  hear. 

BoRKMAN. 

Is  it  me  you  have  come  to  see  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

You  among  others.     But  if  I  am  to  tell  you  my  em 
I  must  begin  far  back. 

Borkman. 

You  look  tired. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Yes,  I  am  tired. 

Borkman. 

Won't  you  sit  down  ?     There,  on  the  sofa. 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

Yes,  thank  you;  I  need  rest. 

[She  crosses  to  the  right  and  seats  herself  in  the  fur- 
thest  forward  comer  of  the  sofa.  Borkman  stands 
beside  the  table  with  his  hands  behind  his  back  look- 
ing at  her.    A  short  silence. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

It  seems  an  endless  time  since  we  two  met,  Borkman, 
face  to  face. 

Borkman. 

{Gloomily. 'I    It  is  a  long,  long  time.    And  terrible  things 
have  passed  since  then. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
A  whole  lifetime  has  passed — ^a  wasted  lifetime. 

Borkman. 

{Looking  keenly  at  her.]     Wasted! 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Yes,  I  say  wasted — ^for  both  of  us. 

Borkman. 

{In  a  cold,  business  tone.]    I  cannot  regard  my  life  as 
wisted,  yet. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

And  what  about  mine  ? 
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BdRKMAN. 

There  you  have  yourself  to  blame,  Ella. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[With  a  start,]    And  you  can  say  that? 

BORKMAN. 

You  could  quite  well  have  been  happy  without  n 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Do  vou  believe  that  ? 

BoRKMAN. 

If  you  had  made  up  your  mind  to. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Bitterly. \     Oh  yes,  I  know  well  enough  there  was 
one  else  ready  to  marry  me. 

BoRKMAN. 

But  you  rejected  him. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Yes,  I  did. 

BORKMAN. 

Time  after  time  you  rejected  him.     Year  after  yei 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Scornfully,]     Year  after  year  I  rejected  happii 
suppose  you  think  ? 
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BOBKUAN. 

You  might  perfectly  well  have  been  h^py  with  him. 
And  then  I  should  have  been  saved. 

Ella  Renthbih. 
You? 

BORKHAN. 

Yes,  you  would  have  saved  me,  Ella. 

Ella  Renthbiu. 
How  do  you  mean  ? 

BoRKMAN. 

He  thought  I  was  at  the  bottom  of  your  obstinacy 
—of  your  perpetual  refusals.  And  then  he  took  his  re- 
venge. It  was  so  easy  for  him;  he  had  all  my  frank, 
roafiding  letters  in  his  keeping.  He  made  his  own  use  of 
tlwn;  and  then  it  was  all  over  with  me — for  the  time, 
tint  is  to  say.     So  you  see  it  is  all  your  doing,  Ella! 

Ella  Rentheiu. 

Oh  indeed,  Borkman.  If  we  look  into  the  matter,  it 
*f^>ean  that  it  is  I  who  owe  you  reparation. 


It  depends  how  you  look  at  it.  I  know  quite  well  all 
It"!  yoo  have  done  for  us.  You  bought  in  this  house, 
ud  the  whtde  property,  at  the  auction.  You  placed  the 
aoate  entirely  at  my  disposal — and  your  sister's.  You 
took  charge  of  Erhart,  and  cared  for  him  in  every  way 
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Ella  Rentheim. 
As  long  as  I  was  allowed  to 

BORKMAM. 

By  your  sister,  you  mean.  I  have  never  mixed  myself 
up  in  these  domestic  affairs.  As  I  was  saying,  I  know 
all  the  sacrifices  you  have  made  for  me  and  for  your  sister. 
But  you  were  in  a  position  io  do  so,  Ella;  and  you  must 
not  forget  that  it  was  I  who  placed  you  in  that  position. 

Ella  Rentheiu. 
[hidignatiily.]     There  you  make  a  great  mistake,  Bork- 
man!     It  was  the  love  of  my  inmost  heart  for  Erhart— 
and  for  you  too — that  made  me  do  it! 

BoRKMAN. 

[Ititerrupting.]  My  dear  Klla,  do  not  let  us  get  upon 
questions  of  sentiment  and  that  sort  of  thing.  I  mean, 
of  course,  that  if  you  acled  generously,  it  was  I  that  put 
it  in  your  j)ower  to  do  so. 

Ell.\  Hkntheim. 
[.S'mi/fHy.]     Il'm!     In  my  power 

BoRKMAN. 

[Wanrili/.]  Yes.  put  it  in  your  power,  I  say!  On  the 
eve  of  the  great  decisive  battle — when  I  could  not  afford 
to  spare  cither  kith  or  kin  — when  I  had  to  grasp  at — when 
1  did  grasp  at  the  millions  that  were  entrusted  to  me — 
then  I  spared  all  that  was  yours,  cverv  farthing,  although 
I  v-ould  have  taken  it,  and  made  u.se  of  it,  as  I  did  of  all 
the  rest! 
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Ella  Rentheim. 
[ColcUy  and  quietly.]    That  is  quite  true,  Borkman. 

BoRKMAN. 

Yes  it  Is.  And  that  was  why,  when  they  came  and 
took  me,  they  found  ^1  your  securities  untouched  in  the 
strong-room  of  the  bank. 

Ella  Rentheiu. 

[Looking  at  him.]  I  have  often  and  often  wondered 
what  was  your  real  reason  for  sparing  all  my  property  F 
Tiiat,  and  that  alone  ? 

BORKIIAN. 

My  reason  ? 

Ella  Rentheih. 
Yts,  your  reason.     Tell  me. 

Borkman. 

[Harihly  and  scornfully.]  Perhaps  you  think  it  was 
lilt  I  might  have  something  to  fall  back  upon,  if  things 
weot  wrong  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Oh  no,  I  am  sure  you  did  not  think  of  that  in  those  days. 

BORKUAN. 

Nererf    I  was  so  absolutely  certain  of  victoiy. 

Ella  Rbntheim. 
Wtil  then,  why  was  it  that P 
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BuRKUAN. 

[ShruggiiKj  his  rltouldcrg.]  l'|>oti  my  soul,  Ella,  it  is 
not  so  easy  to  reDiember  one's  motives  of  twenty  years 
ago.  I  only  know  thai  when  1  uited  to  grapple,  silently 
and  alone,  with  all  the  great  projects  I  had  In  my  mind, 
I  had  something  like  the  feeling  of  a  man  who  is  starting 
on  a  balloon-voyage.  All  through  my  sleepless  nights  I 
wat  inflating  my  giant  balloon,  and  preparing  to  soar 
awuy  into  perilous,  unknown  regions. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Smilituj.]  You.  who  never  had  the  least  doubt  of  vie- 
to  ry  ? 

BoRKMAN. 

[Impatiently.]  Men  are  made  so,  Ella.  They  both 
doubt  and  believe  at  the  same  time.  [Looking  Hratght 
before  him\  And  I  suppose  that  was  why  I  would  not 
take  you  and  youra  with  me  in  the  balloon. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[fiojer/y.]     Why.  I  ask  you  ?     Tell  me  why! 


^iihoui  looking  at  her.]     One  shrinks  from  risking 
what  one  holds  dearest  on  such  a  voyage. 

Ella  Renthbih. 

You    had    risked  what  was  dearest  to  you  on  that 
voyage.     Your  whole  future  life 
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BORKUAN. 

life  is  not  always  what  one  holds  dearest. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[BmakUttlif.]     Was  that  how  you  felt  at  that  time? 

BoRKMAN. 

I  fancy  it  was. 

Ella  Rbntueim. 
I  was  the  dearest  thiog  \a  the  world  to  you  P 

BORXUAN. 

I  seem  to  remember  something  of  the  sort. 

Ella  Rentmeim. 

And  vet  years  and  years  had  passed  since  you  had  de- 
serted me — and  married — married  another! 

BOBKHAN. 

Deserted  you,  you  say?  You  must  know  very  well 
that  it  was  higher  motives — well  then,  other  motives 
(hit  compelled  me.  Without  h  i  s  support  I  could  not 
have  done  anything. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Contnlling  kerMel/.]  So  you  deserted  me  from — 
higher  motives. 

BORKIIAN. 

I  could  not  get  on  without  his  help.  .\nd  he  made 
jou  the  price  of  helping  me. 
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Ella.  Rentheim. 

And  }'ou  paid  the  price.    Paid  it  in  full — without  hag- 

BoRKMAN. 

I  had  no  choice.     I  had  to  conquer  or  fall. 

Ella  IIentiieim. 

[In  a  trembling  voice,  looking  at  Aim.]  Can  what  you 
tell  nie  be  true — that  I  was  then  the  dearest  thing  in  the 
world  to  you  ? 

BORKHAN. 

Both  then  and  afterwards- -lonfj,  long  after. 

Ella  Kkntiieim. 

But  }ou  barlered  mo  nway  noru'  llic  losa:  drove  a  bar- 
gain with  aiMither  man  for  VDiir  Uivc,  Sold  my  love  for 
a  -for  a  dircflorsliii.. 


[lUoiiniili/  inul  howed  doiru.]     I  was  driven  by  inexora- 
ble ne«'ssity,  Ella. 

Ella  IIknthf-lm. 

[lii.tcs  fri/m  the  sofa,  quircriiig  ivilk  passion.]     Crimi- 
nal! 


[.SVnrts,  but  eontmii  himself.]     I  have  heard  that  word 
before. 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

Oh,  don't  imagine  I*m  thinking  of  anything  you 
nuiT  have  done  against  the  law  of  the  land!  The  use 
you  made  of  all  those  vouchers  and  securities,  or  what- 
ever you  call  them — do  you  think  I  care  a  straw  about 
that!  If  I  could  have  stood  at  your  side  when  the  crash 
came 

BoRKMAN. 

[Eagerly.]     What  then,  Ella  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Trust  me,  I  should  have  borne  it  all  so  gladly  along 
with  you.  The  shame,  the  ruin — I  would  have  helped 
you  to  bear  it  all— all! 

BoRKMAN. 

Would  you  have  had  the  will — the  strength? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Both  the  will  and  the  strength.     For  then  I  did  not 
know  of  your  great,  your  terrible  crime. 

BoRKMAN. 

What  crime  ?     What  are  you  speaking  of  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

I  am  speaking  of  that  crime  for  which  there  is  no  for- 
giveness. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Staring  ai  her.]    You  must  be  out  of  your  mind. 


I 
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Ell.1.  Rentiieim. 

[Approaching  kirn.]     You  are  a  murderer!     You  have 
(-omniitted  the  one  niurUti  sin! 


BOKKMAN. 

[Faltinff  btuk  towards  the    piano.] 


V.i.ui  Renthkim. 

You  have  killed  the  love-Ufe  in  me.  [SlUl  nearer  kim.] 
l>o  j-ou  understand  what  that  meanji  ?  The  Bilile  speaks 
of  a  mysterious  sin  for  whicli  there  is  no  forgiveness.  1 
have  never  understood  what  it  rauld  be:  but  now  I  un- 
derstand. The  ^reat.  unpardonable  sin  is  to  murder  the 
love-life  in  a  human  soul. 


BORKHAN. 

And  you  say  I  have  done  that  P 

Ella  Rentheih. 

Yon  have  done  that.  I  have  never  rightly  under- 
.stood  until  this  evening  what  had  really  happened  to  me. 
That  you  deserted  me  and  turned  to  Gunhild  instead — 
I  took  that  to  be  mere  common  fickleness  on  your  part, 
and  the  re^iult  of  heartless  scheming  on  hers.  I  almost 
think  I  despised  you  a  little,  in  spite  of  everything.  But 
now  I  .see  it!  You  deserted  the  woman  you  loved! 
Me,  me,  me!  What  you  held  dearest  in  the  irihld  you 
were  ready  to  barter  away  for  gain.  That  is  the  double 
murder  you  have  cumniilied!  The  murder  of  your  own 
w>u1  and  of  mine! 


^ 
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BORKHAN. 

[With  cold  tdf-cotdnl^  How  well  I  recognise  your 
passionate,  ungovernable  spirit,  Ella.  No  doubt  it  is 
natural  enough  that  you  should  look  at  the  thing  in  this 
light.  Of  course,  you  are  a  wonian,  and  therefore  it 
would  seem  that  your  own  heart  is  the  one  thing  you 
know  or  care  about  in  the  world. 

Ella  Rbnthbiu. 
Yes,  yes  it  is. 

BoHkUAM. 

Your  own  heart  is  the  only  thing  that  exists  for  you. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
The  only  thing!    The  only  thing!    You  are  right  there. 

BoRKMAN. 

But  rou  must  remember  that  I  am  a  man.  As  a 
woman,  you  were  the  dearest  thing  in  the  world  to  me. 
But  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  one  woman  can 
always  take  the  place  of  another. 

Ella  Rentueim. 
[Loola  at  him  with  a  tmile.^     Was  that  your  experi- 
ence when  you  had  made  Gunhild  your  wife  ? 

BORKM.\N. 

N'o.  Qut  the  great  aims  I  had  in  life  helped  me  to 
bear  even  that.  I  wanted  to  have  at  my  command  all 
the  sources  of  power  in  this  country.  All  the  woallh 
tittt  lay  hidden  in  the  soil,  and  the  rocks,  and  the  for- 
ats,  and  the  sea —    I  wanted  to  gather  it  all  into  my 
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hands,  to  make  myself  master  of  it  all,  and  so  to  promoli 
the  well-being  of  many,  many  thousands. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Lost  in  recollection.]     I  know  it.     Think  of  all  the 
evenings  we  spent  in  talking  over  your  projects. 

BoRKMAN. 

Yes,  I  could  talk  to  y  o  u ,  Ella. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

I  jested   with  your  plans,   and   asked  whether  yoi 
wanted  to  awaken  all  the  sleeping  spirits  of  the  mine. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Nodding.]     I  remember  that  phrase.     [Slowly.]   AH 
Ihe  sleeping  spirits  of  the  mine. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

But  you  did  not  take  it  as  a  jest.     You  said:  ''YeSt 
yes,  Ella,  that  is  just  what  I  want  to  do." 

BoRKMAN. 

And  so  it  was.     If  only  I  could  get  my  foot  into  the 

stirrup And    that    depended  on  that  one  min. 

He  could  and  would  secure  me  the  control  of  the  bank— 
if  I  on  mv  side 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Yes,  just  so!    If  you  on  your  side  would  renounce  the 
woman  you  loved — ^and  who  loved  you  beyond  words  in 

return. 


I 
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BORKMAN. 

I  knew  his  consuming  passion  for  you.     I  knew  that 
)n  no  other  condition  would  he 

Ella  Rentheim. 
And  so  you  struck  the  bargain. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Vehemently.]  Yes,  I  did,  Ella!  For  the  love  of 
power  is  uncontrollable  in  me,  you  see!  So  I  struck  the 
bargain;  I  had  to.  And  he  helped  me  half-way  up 
towards  the  beckoning  heights  that  I  was  bent  on  reach- 
ing. And  I  mounted  and  mounted;  year  by  year  I 
mounted 

Ella  Rentheim. 

And  I  was  as  though  wiped  out  of  your  life. 

BoRKMAN. 

And  after  all  he  hurled  me  into  the  abyss  again.  On 
iGcount  of  you,  Ella. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[After  a  short  thoughtful  silence.]  Borkman,  does  it 
Qot  seem  to  you  as  if  there  had  been  a  sort  of  curse  on 
our  whole  relation  ? 

BoRKlfAN. 

\Looking  at  her.]    A  curse  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Yes.    DonH  you  think  so  ? 
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BORKMAN. 

[Uneasily.]     Yes.     But  why  is  it  ?     [With  an  oulbufi] 
Oh  Ella,  I  begin  to  wonder  which  is  in  the  right — you  or  II 

Ella  Rentheim. 

It  is  you  who  have  sinned.  You  have  done  to  dettk 
all  the  gladness  of  life  in  me. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Anxiously.]     Do  not  say  that,  Ella! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

All  a  woman's  gladness  at  any  rate.  From  the  dqr 
when  your  image  began  to  dwindle  in  my  mind,  I  hsn 
lived  my  life  as  though  under  an  eclipse.  During  all 
these  years  it  has  grown  harder  and  harder  for  me— and 
at  last  utterly  impossible — ^to  love  any  living  creatuie. 
Human  beings,  animals,  plants:  I  shrank  from  all— 
from  all  but  one 

BoRKMAN. 

What  one  ? 

m 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Erhart,  of  course. 

BoRKMAN. 

Erhart  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Erhart — ^j'our  son,  Borkman. 

BoRKMAN. 

Has  he  reallv  been  so  close  to  vour  heart? 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

Why  else  should  I  have  taken  him  to  me,  and  kept 
lim  as  long  as  ever  I  could  ?     Why  ? 

BORKMAN. 

I  thought  it  was  out  of  pity,  like  all  the  rest  that  you 
lid. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[fit  strong  inward  emotion,]  Pity!  Ha,  ha!  I  have 
ifver  known  pity,  since  you  deserted  me.  I  was  inca- 
fMe  of  feeling  it.  If  a  poor  starved  child  came  into 
my  kitchen,  shivering,  and  crying,  and  begging  for  a 
Bionel  of  food,  I  let  the  servants  look  to  it.  I  never  felt 
iinr  desire  to  take  the  child  to  myself,  to  warm  it  at  my 
vwn  hearth,  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  it  eat  and  be 
ntisfied.  And  yet  I  was  not  like  that  when  I  was  young; 
that  I  remember  clearly!  It  is  you  that  have  created  an 
empty,  barren  desert  within  me — and  without  me  too! 

BORKMAN. 

Except  only  for  Erhart. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Yes,  except  for  your  son.  But  I  am  hardened  to  every 
other  living  thing.  You  have  cheated  me  of  a  mother's 
jov  and  happiness  in  life — and  of  a  mother's  sorrows  and 
tetrs  as  well.  And  perhaps  that  is  the  heaviest  part  of 
Ihe  loss  to  me. 

BoRKMAN. 

Do  you  say  that»  Ella  ? 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

Who  knows  ?  It  may  be  that  a  mother's  sorrows  and 
tears  were  what  I  needed  most.  [With  still  deeper  emo- 
tion,]  But  at  that  time  I  could  not  resign  myself  to 
my  loss;  and  that  was  why  I  took  Erhart  to  me.  I  won 
him  entirely.  Won  his  whole  warm,  trustful  childish 
heart — until Oh! 

BoRKMAN. 

Until  what.^ 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Until  his  mother — ^his  mother  in  the  flesh,  I  mean- 
took  him  from  me  again. 

BoRKMAN. 

He  had  to  leave  you  in  any  case;  he  had  to  come  to 
town. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[fVringitig  her  hands.]  Yes,  but  I  cannot  bear  the 
solitude — the  emptiness!  I  cannot  bear  the  loss  of  your 
son's  heart! 

BoRKMAN. 

[With  an  evil  expression  in  his  eyes.]  H'm — I  doubt 
whether  you  have  lost  it,  Ella.  Hearts  are  not  so  easily 
lost  to  a  certain  person — in  the  room  below. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

I  h  a  V  e  lost  Erhart  here,  and  she  has  won  him  back 
a^^in.  Or  if  not  she,  some  one  else.  That  is  plain 
enough  in  the  letters  he  writes  me  from  time  to  time. 
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BORKMAN. 

Then  it  is  to  take  him  back  with  you  that  you  have 
come  here  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Yes,  if  only  it  were  possible ! 

BoRKMAN. 

It  is  possible  enough,  if  you  have  set  your  heart  upon 
it.  For  you  have  the  first  and  strongest  claims  upon 
him. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Oh,  claims,  claims!  What  is  the  use  of  claims  ."*  If 
he  is  not  mine  of  his  own  free  will,  he  is  not  mine  at  all. 
And  have  him  I  must!  I  must  have  my  boy's  heart, 
whole  and  undivided — now! 

BORKMAN. 

You  must  remember  that  Erhart  is  well  into  his  twen- 
ties. You  could  scarcely  reckon  on  keeping  his  heart 
veiT  long  undivided,  as  you  express  it. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[WUh  a  melancholy  smile.]  It  would  not  need  to  be 
for  so  veiy  long. 

BoRKMAN. 

Indeed  ?  I  should  have  thought  that  when  you 
want  a  thing,  you  want  it  to  the  end  of  your  days. 

Ella.  Rentheim. 
So  I  do.     But  tliat  need  not  mean  for  very  long. 
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BORKMAN. 

[Taken  ofrocA:.]     What  do  you  mean  by  that? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

I  suppose  you  know  I  have  been  in  bad  hetlt 
many  years  past  ? 

BORKMAN. 

Have  you? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Do  you  not  know  that  ? 

BORKMAN. 

No,  I  cannot  say  I  did 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Looking  at  him  in  surprise,]  Has  Erhart  not 
vou  so  ? 

BoRKMAN. 

I  really  don't  remember  at  the  moment. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Perhaps  he  has  not  spoken  of  me  at  all  ? 

Borkman. 

Oh,  yes,  I  believe  he  has  spoken  of  you.  But  tl 
is,  I  so  seldom  see  anything  of  him — scarcely 
There  is  a  certain  person  below  that  keeps  him 
from  me.     Keeps  him  away,  you  understand? 
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Ella  Rentheih. 
Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,  Borkman  P 

BOBKHAN. 

Yes,  absolutely  sure.     [Changing  his  tone.\    And  so 
you  have  been  in  bad  health.  Ella? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Yes,  I  have.     And  this  autumn  I  grew  so  much  worse 
that  I  had  to  come  to  town  and  take  better  medical  advice. 

BORKUAN. 

And  you  have  seen  the  doctors  already  ? 

Ella  Rentubih. 
Yes.  this  morning. 

BOBSUAN. 

And  what  did  they  say  to  you  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
They  gave  me  full  assurance  of  what  I  had  long  eus- 
pedfd. 

Borkman. 
Well? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[CtUmii/  and  quUtly.]      My  illness  will  never  be  cured, 
Bofkman. 

Borkman. 
Ob.  vou  must  not  believe  that,  Ella. 


V 
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Ell-v  Rbntheim. 

It  i^ 
doctor 
tukr  il 
llu-y  (■ 
thing. 

i  a  disease  that  there  is  no  help  or  cure  for.     The 
s  can  do  nothing  with  it.     They  must  just  let  it 
s  course.     They  cannot  possibly  check  it;  at  most, 
an  allay  Uic  suffering.     And  that  is  always  some- 

BOBKMAN. 

Oh. 

biit  it  will  fake  a  long  time  to  run 
re  it  will. 

its  course.     I 

m 

Ell.\  Ren-tbeim. 

1 

I  may  perhaps 

t  last  out  the  winter,  they 

told  me. 

1 

BORKMAN. 

[Without  thinking.]     Oh,  well,  the  winter  is  long. 

Ella  Rentheiu. 
[Quietly.]     Long  enough  for  me,  at  any  rate, 


BORKMAN. 

[Eagerly,  changing  tite  subject.\  But  what  in  all  the 
world  can  have  brought  on  this  illness  F  You,  who  have 
always  lived  such  a  healthy  and  regular  life  P  What  can 
have  brought  it  on  ? 

Ella  Rbntheim. 

[Looking  lU  Aim.]  The  doctors  thought  that  perliaps 
at  one  time  in  my  life  I  had  had  to  go  through  some 
great  stress  of  emotion. 
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BORKMAN. 

[Firing    up.]    Emotion!     Aha,    I    understand!     You 
mean  that  it  is  my  fault? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[With  increasing  inward  agitation,]  It  is  too  late  to  go 
into  that  matter  now!  But  I  must  have  my  heart's  own 
child  again  before  I  go!  It  is  so  unspeakably  sad  for  me 
to  think  that  I  must  go  away  from  all  that  is  called  life — 
away  from  sun,  and  light,  and  air — and  not  leave  behind 
me  one  single  human  being  who  will  think  of  me — who 
will  remember  me  lovingly  and  mournfully — ^as  a  son 
remembers  and  thinks  of  the  mother  he  has  lost. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Afler  a  short  pause.]    Take  him,  Ella,  if  you  can  win 

him. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[IVith  animation.]     Do  you  give  your  consent  ?     Can 

vou  ? 

BORKMAN. 

[Gloomily.]  Yes.  And  it  is  no  great  sacrifice  either. 
For  in  any  case  he  is  not  mine. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Thank  you,  thank  you  all  the  same  for  the  sacrifice! 
But  I  have  one  thing  more  to  beg  of  you — ^a  great  thing 
for  me,  Borkman. 

BORKMAN. 

Well,  what  is  it  ? 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

I  daresay  you  will  think  it  childish  of  me — you  n 
understand 

BoRKMAN. 

Go  on — ^tell  me  what  it  is. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

When  I  die — as  I  must  soon — ^I  shall  have 
amount  to  leave  behind  me. 

BORKMAN. 

Yes,  I  suppose  so. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
And  I  intend  to  leave  it  all  to  Erhart. 

BoRKMAN. 

Well,  you  have  really  no  one  nearer  to  you  than 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Warmly. ]  No  indeed,  I  have  no  one  nearer  m 
he. 

Borkman. 

No  one  of  your  own  family.     You  are  the  last 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Nodding  slowly,]  Yes,  that  is  just  it.  When 
the  name  of  Rentheim  dies  with  me.  And  that  i 
a  torturing  thought  to  me.  To  be  wiped  out  of  ex 
— even  to  your  very  name 
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BORKMAN. 

[Firing  up.]    Ah,  I  see  what  you  are  driving  at! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Pasnonately.]     Do  not  let  this   be   my   forte.     Let 
Erhart  bear  my  name  after  me! 

BORKMAX. 

[Looking  harsldy  at  Iter.]  I  understand  you  well 
wough.  You  want  to  save  my  son  from  having  to  bear 
Us  father's  name.     That  is  your  meaning. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Xo,  no,   not   that!     I   myself   would   have   borne   it 
proudly  and  gladly  along  with  you!     But  a  mother  who 

is  at  the  point  of  death There  is  more  binding 

brce  in  a  name  than  you  think  or  believe,  Borkman. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Coldly  and  proudly.]  Well  and  good,  Ella.  I  am  man 
Qough  to  bear  my  own  name  alone. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Seizing  and  pressing  his  hand.]  Thank  you,  thank 
>u!  Now  there  has  been  a  full  settlement  between  us! 
es,  yes,  let  it  be  so!  You  have  made  all  the  atonement 
your  power.  For  when  I  have  gone  from  the  world,  I 
all  leave  Erhart  Rentheim  behind  me! 

[The  tapestry  door  is  thrown  open.     Mrs.  Borkman, 

with  the  large  shawl  over  her  Iieady  stands  in  the 

doorway. 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

[In  violent  agitation.^     Never  to  his  dying  day  shall 
Erhart  be  called  bv  that  name! 


Ella  Rentheim. 
[Shrinking  hack.^     Gunhild! 

Borkman. 

[Harshly  and  threateningly  .^    I  allow  no  one  to  come 
up  to  my  room! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Advancing  a  step,]     I  do  not  ask  your  permission. 

Borkman. 

[Going  towards  her,]     What  do  you  want  with  me? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

I  will  fight  with  all  my  might  for  you.     I  will  protect 
you  from  the  powers  of  evil. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
The  worst  "powers  of  evil"  are  in  yourself,  GunhiM! 

Mrs.   Borkman. 

[Harshly,]  So  be  it  then.  [Menacingly^  wUh  up- 
stretcJied  arm,]  But  this  I  tell  you — ^he  shall  bear  his 
father's  name!  And  bear  it  aloft  in  honour  again.  And 
I  will  be  his  mother!  I  alone!  My  son's  heart  shall 
be  mine — mine,  and  no  other's. 

[She  goes  ovt  by  the  tapestry  door  and  shuts  it  behind 
her. 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

[Shaken  and  shattered,]  Borkman,  Erhart's  life  will 
•e  wrecked  in  this  storm.  There  must  be  an  under- 
UndJDg  between  you  and  Gunhild.  We  must  go  down 
>  ber  at  once. 

Borkman. 

[Looking  at  her.]     We  ?    I  too,  do  you  mean  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Both  vou  and  I. 

Borkman. 

[Shaking  his  head.]    She  is  hard,  I  tell  you.     Hard  as 
e  metal  I  once  dreamed  of  hewing  out  of  the  rocks. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
rhen  trv  it  now! 
[Borkman  does  not  answer,  but  stands  looking  doubt- 
fulfy  at  her. 


ACT  THntD 

Mbs.  BoBKiiAN*s  Drawing-room.  The  lamp  i»  tUU  bum* 
ing  on  the  table  heMe  the  sofa  in  front.  The  gardenf 
room  at  the  back  ie  quite  dark. 

Mbs.  Bohkman,  wUh  the  ehawl  eUU  over  her  head,  entere, 
in  violent  agitation,  by  the  hall  door,  goes  up  to  the 
window,  draws  the  eurtcdn  a  Utile  aside,  and  looks 
out;  then  she  seats  herself  beside  the  stove,  but  imme* 
diatdy  springs  up  again,  goes  to  the  beU^puU  and 
rings.  Stands  beside  the  sqfa,  and  waits  a  m/oment. 
No  one  comes.  Then  she  rings  again,  this  time  mare 
tiolenily. 

The  Maid  presently  enters  from  the  halL  She  looks 
sleepy  and  out  of  temper y  and  appears  to  have  dressed 
in  great  liasie. 

Mrs.  Borkmax. 

[Impatiently.]     What  has  become  of  you,  Malena  ?     I 
have  rung  for  you  twice! 

The  Maid. 
Yes,  ma'am,  I  heard  you. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
And  yet  you  didn't  come  ? 

The  Maid. 

[Sulkily,]     I  had  to  put  some  clothes  on  first,  I  sup- 
pose. 

28d 


\ 
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Mbs.  Borkman. 

Yes,  you  must  dress  yourself  properly,  and  then  you 
must  run  at  once  and  fetch  my  son. 

The  Maid. 

[Looking  at  her  in  astonishment,]    You  want  me  to 
fetch  Mr.  Erhart  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Yes;  tell  him  he  must  come  home  to  me  at  once;  I 
want  to  speak  to  him. 

The  Maid. 

[Grumbling.]    Then  I'd  better  go  to  the  bailiflf's  and 
call  up  the  coachman. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
Why? 

The  Maid. 

To  get  him  to  harness  the  sledge.     The  snow's  dread- 
ful to-night. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Oh,  that  doesn't  matter;  only  make  haste  and  go.     It's 
just  round  the  corner. 

The  Maid. 

Why  ma'am,  you  can't  call  that  just  round  the  corner! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
Of  course  it  is.     Don't  you  know  Mr.  Hinkel's  villa  ? 


I 
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The  Maid. 

[With  malice.]     Oh,  indeed !     It^s  there  Mr.  Erhart  is 
this  evening  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Taken  aback,]     Why,  where  else  should  he  be? 

The  Maid. 

[With  a  slight  smile.]     Well,  I  only  thought  he  might 
be  where  he  usually  is. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
Where  do  you  mean  ? 

The  Maid. 
At  that  Mrs.  Wilton's,  as  they  call  her. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
Mrs.  Wilton's  ?     My  son  isn't  so  often  there. 

The  Maid. 

[Half  muttering.]    I've  heard  say  as  he's  there  every 
day  of  his  life. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

That's   all   nonsense,    Malena.     Go   straight  to  Mr* 
Hinkel's  and  try  to  get  hold  of  him. 

The  Maid. 

[With  a  toss  of  her  head.]     Oh,  very  well;  I'm  going* 
[She  is  on  the  point  of  going  ovt  by  the  hall^  bvt  jui 
at  that  moment  the  hall  door  is  opened^  and  Eu*' 
Rentheim  and  Borkman  appear  on  the  ihreshdi 
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Mbs.  Borkman. 

[Staggers  a  step  backwards.]     What  does  this  mean  ? 

The  Maid. 

[Terrified,  instinctively  folding  her  hands.]     Lord  save 
us! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Whispers  to  The  Maid.]     Tell  him  he  must  come 
this  instant. 

The  Maid. 

[Softly.]     Yes,  ma'am. 

[Ella  Rentheim  and,  after  her^  Borkman  enter  the 
room.  The  Maid  sidles  behind  them  to  the  door, 
goes  out,  and  closes  it  after  her.     A  short  silence. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Having   recovered    her  self-control,    turns    to   Ell.\.] 
What  does  he  want  down  here  in  mv  room? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

He  wants  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  you,  Gun< 
hild. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

He  has  never  tried  that  before. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
He  b  going  to,  this  evening. 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

The  last  time  we  stood  face  to  face — it  was  in  tk 
Court,  when  I  was  summoned  to  give  an  account 

Borkman. 

[Approaching.]  And  this  evening  it  is  I  who  will  gift 
an  account  of  myself. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Looking  at  him.]     You  ? 

Borkman. 

Not  of  what  I  have  done  amiss.  All  the  world  knows 
that. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[With  a  bitter  sigh.]  Yes,  that  is  true;  all  the  worid 
knows  that. 

Borkman. 

But  it  does  not  know  w  h y  I  did  it;  why  I  had  to 
do  it.  People  do  not  understand  that  I  had  to,  because 
I  was  mvself — because  I  was  John  Gabriel  Borkman— 
myself,  and  not  another.  And  that  is  what  I  will  tiy  to 
explain  to  you. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Shaking  her  liead.]  It  is  of  no  use.  Temptations  and 
promptings  acquit  no  one. 

Borkman. 
They  may  acquit  one  in  one's  own  eyes. 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

• 

[With  a  gesture  of  repidsion,]  Oh,  let  all  that  alone! 
I  have  thought  over  that  black  business  of  yours  enough 
and  to  spare. 

Borkman. 

I  too.  During  those  five  endless  years  in  my  cell — 
and  elsewhere — ^I  had  time  to  think  it  over.  And  during 
the  eight  years  up  there  in  the  gallery  I  have  had  still 
more  ample  time.  I  have  re-tried  the  whole  case — by 
mvself .  Time  after  time  I  have  re-tried  it.  I  have  been 
my  own  accuser,  my  own  defender,  and  my  own  judge. 
I  have  been  more  impartial  than  any  one  else  could  be — 
that  I  venture  to  say.  I  have  paced  up  and  down  the 
gallery  there,  turning  every  one  of  my  actions  upside 
down  and  inside  out.  I  have  examined  them  from  all 
sides  as  unsparingly,  as  pitilessly,  as  any  lawyer  of  them 
all.  And  the  final  judgment  I  have  always  come  to  is 
this:  the  one  person  I  have  sinned  against  is — ^myself. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
And  what  about  me  ?     What  about  your  son  ? 

Borkman. 

You  and  he  are  included  in  what  I  mean  when  I  say 
mvself. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

And  what  about  the  hundreds  of  others,  then — the  peo- 
ple you  are  said  to  have  ruined  ? 

Borkman. 

[More  vehemently.]    I  had  power  in  my  hands!     And 
then  I  felt  the  irresistible  vocation  within  me!     The  pris- 
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oned  millions  lay  all  over  the  oountiy*  deep  in  the  bowds 
of  the  earth,  calling  aloud  to  me!  Thcgr  shrieked  to  me 
to  free  them!  But  no  one  else  heard  their  ciy — I  alone 
had  ears  for  it. 

Mbs.  Bobkman. 

Yes»  to  the  branding  of  the  name  of  Boikman. 

BOBXICAM. 

If  the  others  had  had  the  power,  do  you  think  they 
would  not  have  acted  exactly  as  I  did  ? 

Mbs.  Bobkman. 
No  one»  no  one  but  you  would  have  done  iti 

BORKMAX. 

Perhaps  not.  But  that  would  have  been  because  they 
had  not  mv  brains.  And  if  thev  had  done  it,  it  would 
not  have  been  with  m  v  aims  in  view.  The  act  would 
have  been  a  different  act.  In  short,  I  have  acquitted 
mvself. 

ft 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Softly  afid  appealingly.]  Oh.  can  you  say  that  so  con- 
fidently, Borkman  ? 

BORKMAN. 

[Nodding.]    Acquitted  myself  on    that   score.     But 

then  comes  the  great,  crushing  self-accusation. 

»■ 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

What  is  that  ? 
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BORKMAN. 

I  have  skulked  up  there  and  wasted  eight  precious 
years  of  my  life!  The  very  day  I  was  set  free,  I  should 
bave  gone  forth  into  the  world — out  into  the  steel-hard, 
dreamless  world  of  reality!  I  should  have  begun  at  the 
bottom  and  swung  myself  up  to  the  heights  anew — 
higher  than  ever  before — in  spite  of  all  that  lay  between. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Oh,  it  would  only  have  been  the  same  thing  over  again; 

take  mv  word  for  that. 

* 

Borkman. 

[Shakes  his  heady  and  looks  at  her  with  a  sententious 
oir]  It  is  true  that  nothing  new  happens;  but  what 
las  happened  does  not  repeat  itself  either.  It  is  the 
ere  that  transforms  the  action.  The  eye,  born  anew, 
ttosforms  thq  old  action.  [Breaking  off.]  But  you  do 
not  understand  this. 

Mrs.  Borkbian. 
[Curtly.]    No,  I  do  not  understand  it. 

Borkman. 

Ah,  that  IS  just  the  curse — ^I  have  never  found  one 
^Qgle  soul  to  understand  me. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[Looking  at  him.]    Never,  Borkman  ? 

Borkman. 

Except  one — perhaps.  Long,  long  ago.  In  the  days 
^heo  I  did  not  think  I  needed  understanding.     Since 
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then,  at  any  rate»  no  one  has  undentood  me!  Theie 
has  been  no  one  alive  enough  to  my  needs  to  be  afoot 
and  rouse  me — to  ring  the  morning  bdl  for  me — to  call 
me  up  to  manful  woik  anew.  And  to  impress  upon  me 
that  I  had  done  notlung  inexpiable. 

Mas.  BOBXMAN. 

[Wiih  a  scornful  laugh.]  So»  after  all»  you  require  to 
have  that  impressed  on  you  from  without  ? 

BORKMAN. 

\WUh  increcaing  indigmdion^  Yes»  when  the  whole 
world  hisses  in  chorus  that  I  have  sunk  never  to  rise 
again,  there  come  moments  when  I  almost  believe  it  my- 
self. {Rairing  his  head^  But  then  my  inmost  assur- 
ance rises  again  triumphant ;  and   that   acquits  me. 

Mrs.  Borkmax. 

[Looking  harshly  at  him.\  Why  have  you  never  come 
and  asked  me  for  what  you  call  understanding  } 

Borkmax. 
What  use  would  it  have  been  to  come  to  you  ? 

Mrs.  Borkmax. 

[Jl^t/fe  a  gesture  of  repulsion,]  You  have  never  loved 
anything  outside  yourself;  that  is  the  secret  of  the 
whole  matter. 

Borkmax. 

[Proudly.]    I  have  loved  power. 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 
Yes,  power! 

Borkman. 

The  power  to  create  human  happiness  in  wide,  wide 
circles  around  me! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

You  had  once  the  power  to  make  me  happy.    Have 
you  used  it  to  that  end  ? 

Borkman. 

[WUhaui  looking  at  her.]    Some  one  must  generally  go 
down  in  a  shipwreck. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

And  your  own  son!     Have  you  used  your  power — 
have  you  lived  and  laboured — ^to  make  h  i  m  happy  ? 

Borkman. 
I  do  not  know  him. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
No,  that  is  true.     You  do  not  even  know  him. 

Borkman. 

[Harshly.]    You,  his  mother,  have  taken  care  of  that! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Looking  at  him  with  a  lofty  air.]     Oh,  you  do  not 
know  what  I  have  taken  care  of! 


^^^^H^^B^^H 
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]k>tlKMAN-. 

You? 

Mk».  Boi{kma.n\ 
Yes,  I.     I  alone. 

■■ 

BUHKMAN. 

Then  tell  me. 

m 

Mrs.   Bobkman. 

1  have  taken  tare  of  your  memorv-. 

ItoKKMAN. 

I  H'ith  rt  »knrl  dry  lauyli.]     My  memory  ? 
It  Hounds  almost  as  if  I  were  dead  ain-ady. 

Oh.  indeed! 

Mbr.  Bukkman. 

[IFtfA  emphatu.]     And  so  you  are. 

Borkman. 

[Shwly.]  Yes,  perhaps  you  are  right.  [Firing  up.] 
But  no,  no!  Not  yet!  I  have  been  close  to  the  verge  of 
death.  But  now  I  have  awakened.  I  have  come  to  my- 
self. A  whole  life  lies  before  me  yet.  I  can  see  it  await- 
ing me,  radiant  and  quickening.  And  you — you  shall 
see  it  too. 

Mrs.  Borkhan. 

[Raising  her  karul.]  \ever  dream  of  life  ^md!  Lie 
quiet  where  you  are, 

Ella  Rentheih. 
[Shocked.]    Gunbild!     Gunhild,  how  can  you 1 
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Mb8.  Borkman. 

[Not  listening  to  her.]    I  will  raise  the  monument  over 
your  grave. 

Borkman. 
The  pillar  of  shame,  I  suppose  you  mean  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[With  increasing  excitement.]  Oh,  no,  it  shall  be  no 
pDlar  of  metal  or  stone.  And  no  one  shall  be  suffered 
to  carve  any  scornful  legend  on  the  monument  I  shall 
nuse.  There  shall  be,  as  it  were,  a  quickset  hedge  of 
trees  and  bushes,  close,  dose  around  your  tomb.  They 
shall  hide  away  all  the  darkness  that  has  beeii.  The 
eves  of  men  and  the  thoughts  of  men  shall  no  longer 
dwell  on  John  Gabriel  Borkman! 

Borkman. 

[Hoarsely  and  cuttingly.]     And  this  labour  of  love  you 

will  perform  ? 

« 
Mrs.  Borkman. 

Not  by  my  own  strength.  I  cannot  think  of  that. 
But  I  have  brought  up  one  to  help  me,  who  shall  live  for 
this  alone.  His  life  shall  be  so  pure  and  high  and  bright, 
that  your  burrowing  in  the  dark  shall  be  as  though  it  had 
never  been! 

Borkman. 

[Darkly  and  threateningly.]  If  it  is  Erhart  you  mean. 
sav  so  at  once  I 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Looking  him  straiglU  in  the  eyes.]  Yes,  it  is  Eifaait; 
my  son;  he  whom  you  are  ready  to  renounce  in  atoo^ 
ment  for  your  own  acts. 

Borkman. 

[With  a  look  towards  Ella.]  In  atonement  for  mj 
blackest  sin. 

Mrs.  BoRK&fAN. 

[Repelling  the  idea,]  A  sin  towards  a  stranger  onlr. 
Remember  the  sin  towards  me!  [Looking  triumphan&j 
at  them  both,]  But  he  will  not  obey  you!  When  I  crj 
out  to  him  in  my  need,  he  will  come  to  me!  It  is  with 
me  that  he  will  remain!  With  me,  and  never  with  ao; 
one  else.  [Snddenly  listens^  and  cries.]  I  hear  him! 
He  is  here,  he  is  here!     Erhart! 

[Erhart  Borkman  hastily  tears  open  the  hall  doofi 

and  enters  the  room.     He  is  wearing  an  ovefcod 

and  has  his  hat  on. 

Erhart. 

[Pale    and   ananous.]     Mother!    What    in    Heaven* 

name !     [Seeing  Borkman,  who  is  standing  besid 

the  doorway  leading  into  tlie  garden-room^  he  starts  df^ 
takes  off  his  hat.  After  a  momenVs  silence^  he  asks 
What  do  you  want  with  me,  mother  ?  What  has  h»f 
pened? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Stretching  out  Iter  arms  towards  him.]  I  want  to  * 
you,  Erhart!     I  want  to  have  you  with  me,  always! 
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Erhart. 

[Stammering,]    Have   me ?    Always?     What   do 

m  mean  by  that  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

I  will    have  you,  I  say!    There  is  some  one  who 
iTEDts  to  take  you  from  me! 

Erhart. 
[RKoQing  a  step.]    Ah — so  you  know  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
Yes.    Do  you  know  it,  too  ? 

Erhart. 

[Surprised,  looking  at  her,]     Do  /  know  it?     lies,  of 

Jourse. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Aha,  so  you  have  planned  it  all  out!     Behind  my  back! 
Erhart!    Erhart! 

Erhart. 

[QtttciUy.]    Mother,  tell  me  what  it  is  you  know! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

I  know  everything.     I  know  that  your  aunt  has  come 
'^  to  take  you  from  me. 

Erhart. 
Aunt  Ella! 
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Ella  Rentheih. 
Ob.  listen  to  me  a  momeal,  ErbartI 

Mrs.  Borkuan. 

[Continuing.]  She  wants  me  to  give  you  up  to  berl 
She  wants  tu  staiid  in  your  molher'a  place  to  you,  Erhart. 
She  wanU  you  to  he  her  son,  and  not  mine,  from  this 
time  forward.  She  wants  you  to  inherit  everything  from 
her;  to  renounce  your  own  name  and  take  hers  instead! 


Erhart. 
Aunt  Ella,  is  this  true? 

Ella  Rentheih. 


i 


I  knew  nothing  of  this.  Why  do  you  want  to  have  m» 
with  you  again  ? 

Ella  Rbntheim. 

Because  I  feel  that  I  am  losing  you  here. 

Mrs.  Borkuan. 

[Hardly.]  You  are  losing  him  to  me — ^yes.  And  thai 
is  just  as  it  should  be. 

Ella  Rentbeih. 

[Looking  beseechingly  ai  him.]  Erhart,  I  cannot  afford 
to  lose  you.  For,  I  must  tell  you,  I  am  a  lonely — dying 
woman. 


......Al,.,^ 
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Erhart. 
Dyvng ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Yes,  dying.  Wfll  you  come  and  be  with  me  to  the 
end?  Attach  yourself  wholly  to  me?  Be  to  me,  as 
though  you  were  my  own  child ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[IfUerrufting.]  And  forsake  your  mother,  and  perhaps 
your  mission  in  life  as  well  ?     Will  you,  Erhart? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
I  am  condemned  to  death.     Answer  me,  Erhart. 

Erhart. 

[Warmly^  wiih  emotion.^  Aunt  Ella,  you  have  been 
unspeakably  good  to  me.  With  you  I  grew  up  in  as 
perfect  happiness  as  any  boy  can  ever  have  known 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
Erhart,  Erhart! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Oh,  how  glad  I  am  that  you  can  still  say  that! 

Erhart. 

But  I  cannot  sacrifice  myself  to  you  now.  It  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  devote  myself  wholly  to  taking  a  son*s 
place  towards  you. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Triumfhing^  Ah,  I  knew  it!  You  shall  not  have 
him!    Yoa  shall  not  have  him,  Ella! 
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Elia  Rknthsim. 
[Sadly.]    I  see  it.    You  have  won  him  back. 

BIbS.   BOBXIIAN. 

Yes,  yes!  Mine  he  is,  and  mine  he  shall  remain! 
Erhart,  say  it  is  so,  dear;  we  two  have  still  a  long  way  to 
go  together,  have  we  not  ? 

Erhabt. 

[Stniggling  with  himself.]  Mother,  I  may  as  well  tell 
you  plainly 

Mrs.  Bobkman. 

[Eagerly.]    What  ? 

Erhart. 

I  am  afraid  it  is  only  a  ver}'  little  way  you  and  I  can 
go  together. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Stmids  as  tliough  thunderstruck.]  What  do  you  mean 
by  that? 

Erhart. 

[Plucking  up  spirit,]  Good  heavens,  mother,  I  am 
young,  after  all!  I  feel  as  if  the  close  air  of  this  room 
must  stifle  me  in  the  end. 

Mrs.  Borkman* 
Close  air  ?    Here — ^with  me  ? 

Erhart. 
Yes,  here  with  you,  mother. 
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Ella  RENTHEiif. 
Then  come  with  me»  Erhart. 

Erhart. 

Oh,  Aunt  Ella,  it's  not  a  whit  better  with  you.  It's 
different,  but  no  better — no  better  for  me.  It  smells  of 
rose-leaves  and  lavender  there  too;  it  is  as  airless  there 
as  here. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Shaken^  btU  having  recovered  her  composure  vnth  an 
effort,]    Airless  in  your  mother's  room,  you  say! 

Erhart. 

[In  growing  impatience.]  Yes,  I  don't  know  how  else 
to  express  it.     All  this  morbid  watchfulness  and — and 

idolisation,  or  whatever  you  like  to  call  it I  can't 

endure  it  any  longer! 

Mrs.  BoRK&fAN. 

[Looking  at  him  vnth  deep  solemnity.]  Have  you  for- 
gotten what  you  have  consecrated  your  life  to,  Erhart  ? 

Erhart. 

[With  an  outburst.]  Oh,  say  rather  what  you  have 
consecrated  my  life  to.  You,  you  have  been  my  will. 
You  have  never  given  me  leave  to  have  any  of  my  own. 
But  now  I  cannot  bear  this  yoke  any  longer.  I  am 
young;  remember  that,  mother.  [With  a  polite,  consider- 
ate  glance  towards  Borkman.]  I  cannot  consecrate  my 
life  to  making  atonement  for  another — ^whoever  that  other 
may  be. 


/ 


f 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Seized  with  a  growing  anonety.]  Who  is  it  that  bai 
transformed  you,  Erhart? 

Erhart. 

[Struck,]  Who  ?  Can  you  not  conceive  that  it  is  1 
myself  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

No,  no,  no!  You  have  come  under  some  strange 
power.  You  are  not  in  your  mother's  power  any  longer; 
nor  in  your — ^your  foster-mother's  either. 

Erhart. 

[With  laboured  defiance,]  I  am  in  my  own  power, 
mother!     And  working  my  own  will! 

Borkman. 

[Advancing  towards  Erhart.]  Then  perhaps  my  hour 
has  come  at  last. 

Erhart. 

[Distantly  and  with  measured  'polOeness^  How  >o? 
How  do  you  mean,  sir  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
[Scornfully.]    Yes,  you  may  well  ask  that. 

Borkman. 

[Continuing  undisturbed.]  Listen,  Erhart — ^will  yoa  not 
cast  in  your  lot  with  your  father?     It  is  not  through  any 
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other  man's  life  that  a  man  who  has  fallen  can  be  raised 
up  again.  These  are  only  empty  fables  that  have  been 
told  to  you  down  here  in  the  airless  room.  If  you  were 
to  set  yourself  to  live  your  life  like  all  the  saints  together, 
it  would  be  of  no  use  whatever  to  me. 

Erhart. 

[With  meatured  respectfulness.]  That  is  ver}^  true 
indeed. 

BoRKMAN. 

Yes,  it  is.  And  it  would  be  of  no  use  either  if  I  should 
resign  myself  to  wither  away  in  abject  penitence.  I  have 
tried  to  feed  myself  upon  hopes  and  dreams,  all  through 
these  years.  But  I  am  not  the  man  to  be  content  with 
that;  and  now  I  mean  to  have  done  with  dreaming. 

Erhart. 

[With  a  slight  bow,]  And  what  will — what  will  you 
do,  sir  ? 

BORKMAN. 

I  will  work  out  my  own  redemption,  that  is  what  I 
will  do.  I  will  begin  at  the  bottom  again.  It  is  only 
through  his  present  and  his  future  that  a  man  can  atone 
for  his  past.  Through  work,  indefatigable  work,  for  all 
that,  in  my  youth,  seemed  to  give  life  its  meaning — ^and 
that  now  seems  a  thousand  times  greater  than  it  did  then. 
Erhart,  will  you  join  with  me  and  help  me  in  this  new 
life? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
[AiMtfi^  her  hand  wamingly,]     Do  not  do  it,  Erhart! 
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Ella  Rentheim. 
[Warmly.]     Yes,  yes,  do  it!     Oh,  help  him,  EriiarU 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

And  you  advise  him  to  do  that?  You,  the  looe^. 
dying  woman. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

I  don't  care  about  myself. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
No,  so  long  as  it  is  not  I  that  take  him  from  yoa. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Precisely  so,  Gunhild. 

Borkman. 
Will  you,  Erhart? 

Erhart. 

[Wrung  with  jKiin.]  Father,  I  cannot  now.  It  is  ut- 
terly impossible! 

Borkman. 

What  do  you  want  to  do  then  ? 

Erhart. 

\}Vith  a  sudden  glow,]  I  am  young!  I  want  to  li^ 
for  once  in  a  way,  as  well  as  other  people!  I  want  to 
live  my  own  life! 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

You   cannot  give  up  two  or  three  little  months  to 
ighten  the  close  of  a  poor  waning  life  ? 

Erhart. 
I  cannot.   Aunt,  however  much  I  may  wish  to. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Not  for  the  sake  of  one  who  loves  you  so  dearly  ? 

Erhart. 
I  solemnly  assure  you,  Aunt  Ella,  I  cannot. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Looking  sliarply  at  him,]  And  your  mother  has  no 
power  over  you  either,  any  more  ? 

Erhart. 

I  will  always  love  you,  mother;  but  I  cannot  go  on 
living  for  you  alone.     This  is  no  life  for  me. 

Borkman. 

Then  come  and  join  with  me,  after  all!  For  life,  life 
means  work,  Erhart.  Come,  we  two  will  go  forth  into 
life  and  work  together! 

Erhart. 

[Poinonalely.]  Yes,  but  I  don't  want  to  work  now! 
For  I  am  young!  That's  what  I  never  realised  be- 
fore; but  now  the  knowledge  is  tingling  through  every 
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vein  in  my  body.    I  will  not  work!    I  will  only  fii 
live,  live! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[With  a  cry  of  divination.]    Erhart,  what  will  you  li 
for? 

Erhart. 

[WUh  sparkling  eyes.]    For  happiness,  mother! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
And  where  do  you  think  you  can  find  that? 

Erhart. 
I  have  found  it,  already! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Shrieks.]     Erhart! 

[Erhart  goes  quickly  to  the  hall  door  and  thro 
it  open. 

Erhart. 

[Calls  out.]    Fanny,  you  can  come  in  now! 
[Mrs.  Wilton,  in  ovidoor  wraps,  appears  en 
threshold. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[With  uplifted  liands.]     Mrs.  Wilton! 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

[Hesitating  a  little,  with  an  enquiring  glance  ai 
hart.]     Do  you  want  me  to ? 
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Erhart. 

Yes,  now  you  can  come  in.  I  have  told  them  every- 
thiog. 

[Mrs.  Wilton  comes  forward  into  the  room,  Erhart 
do9e$  the  door  behind  her.  She  bows  formally  to 
BoRKMAN,  who  returns  her  bow  in  silence.  A  short 
pause. 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

[In  a  subdued  biU  firm  voice.]  So  the  word  has  been 
spoken— «nd  I  suppose  you  all  think  I  have  brought  a 
peat  calamity  upon  this  house  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Slowly,  looking  hard  at  her.]  You  have  crushed  the 
^  remnant  of  interest  in  life  for  me.  [With  an  outburst.] 
But  all  this — all  this  is  utterly  impossible! 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

I  can  quite  understand  that  it  must  appear  impossible 
>vou,  Mrs.  Borkman. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Yes,  you  can  surely  see  for  yourself  that  it  is  impossible, 
r  what ? 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

[  should  rather  say  that  it  seems  highly  improbable, 
t  it's  so,  none  the  less. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Turning.]  Are  you  really  in  earnest  about  this,  Er- 
t? 
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Erhart. 

This  means  happiness  for  me,  mother — ^all  the  beaut; 
and  happiness  of  life.     That  is  all  I  can  say  to  you. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Clenching  her  hands  together;  to  Mrs.  Wilton.]  Ob 
how  you  have  cajoled  and  deluded  my  unhappy  son! 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

[Raising  her  head  'proudly, '\  I  have  done  nothing  ( 
the  sort. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

You  have  not,  you  say! 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

No.  I  have  neither  cajoled  nor  deluded  him.  Erhi 
came  to  me  of  his  own  free  will.  And  of  my  own  fi 
will  I  went  out  half-way  to  meet  him. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Measuring  her  scornfully  with  her  eye.]  Yes,  inde« 
That  I  can  easily  believe. 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

[With  self-control.]  Mrs.  Borkman,  there  are  forces 
human  life  that  you  seem  to  know  very  little  about. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
What  forces,  may  I  ask  ? 
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Mrs.  Wilton. 

The  forces  which  ordain  that  two  people  shall  join 
their  lives  together,  indissolubly — ^and  fearlessly. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[With  a  smile.]    I  thought  you  were  already  indissolu- 
bly bound — ^to  another. 

Mrs.  Wilton. 
[Shortly.]    That  other  has  deserted  me. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
But  he  is  still  living,  they  say. 

Mrs.  Wilton. 
He's  dead  to  me. 

Erhart. 

[Insistently.]    Yes,  mother,  he  is  dead  to  Fanny.     And 
besides,  this  other  makes  no  difference  to  me! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Looking  sternly  ai  him.]    So  you  know  all  this — about 
the  other. 

Erhart. 

Yes,  mother,  I  know  quite  well — all  about  it! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
And  jret  you  can  say  that  it  makes  no  difference  to  you  ? 
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BORKMAN       [ACT  ni 

[H'ith  drfiatit  j/tlulancf.]     I  i-ii 
happiness  1  must  have!     I  am 
live,  live: 

n  only  IHI  you  that  it  \* 
young!     I  want  to  live. 

Mrs.  Bork; 

UAN-. 

Yes. 

you  arc  youn^,  Erhart. 

Too  younj^  for  this. 

MK8.   WlLTOS. 

[Firmly  and  rartieatly.]     You 
Borkman.  that  I  haven't  itaid  tl 
liiid  my  wli..l.-  life  before  him. 
reminiie^l  Iiim  tliat  I  am  seven  y\ 

must  not  think,   Mrs. 
If  same  to  him.     I  have    ' 
A^'ain  and  SL^&m  I  have    ' 
cars  oMer  than  he 

EniiAitT 

[tnUTTupting.]  Oh  nonsense,  Fanny — I  knew  that  all 
the  time. 

Mrs.  Wilton. 
But  nothing — nothing  was  of  any  use, 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Indeed?  Nothing?  Then  why  did  you  not  dismiss 
him  without  more  ado  ?  Close  your  door  to  him  P  You 
should  have  done  that,  and  done  it  in  time! 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

[Looks  at  Itevy  and  aayx  m  a  low  voice.]  I  could  Dot  do 
that,  Mrs.  Borkman. 


Mrs.  Borkh&n. 
Why  could  you  not  ? 
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Mbs.  Wilton. 
Because  for  me  too  this  meant  happiness. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
[ScomfuUy.]    H'm,  happiness,  happiness 


Mrs.  Wilton. 

I  have  never  before  known  happiness  in  life.  And  I 
r*annot  possibly  drive  happiness  away  from  me,  merely 
because  it  comes  so  late. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
And  how  long  do  you  think  this  happiness  will  last  ? 

Erhart. 

[Interrupting.]  Whether  it  lasts  or  does  not  last, 
mother,  it  doesn't  matter  now! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[In  anger.]  Blind  boy  that  you  are!  Do  you  not  see 
where  all  this  is  leading  you  ? 

Erhart. 

I  don't  want  to  look  into  the  future.  I  don't  want  to 
ook  around  me  in  any  direction;   I  am  only  determined 

o  live  mv  own  life — at  last! 

« 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
[With  deep  pain.]     And  you  call  this  life,  Erhart! 
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D»n'l  you  atv  Imw  Invcly  slie  in! 

Mhh.  Horkman. 

[Wringing  her  hands.]     And  I  have  to  bcor  this  load  o£ 
shame  as  well! 


[At  the  back.  I  ingbj.]     Ho — you  are  used 

to  bearing  t  Guahild! 


raEUC. 


[ImphritujUj.] 


[Similarlff.]     Father: 


d 


Mrs.  Borshan. 
Day  after  day  I  shall  have  to  see  my  own  sod  linked 

to  a — a 

Erhart. 
[iTUerrupting  her  harshly.]    You  shall  see  nothing  of 
the  kind,  mother!     You  may  make  your  mind  easy  on 
that  point.     I  shall  not  remain  here. 

Mrs.  Wilton. 
[Quickly  and  with  decision!]    We  are  going  away,  Mrs. 
Borkman. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
\Tuming  pale.]    Are    you    going  away,  too?     To- 
gether, no  doubt? 
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Mrs.  Wilton. 

[Nodding.]  Yes,  I  am  going  abroad,  to  the  South. 
I  am  taking  a  young  girl  with  me.  And  Erhart  is  going 
along  with  us. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

With  you — and  a  young  girl  ? 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

Yes.  It  IS  little  Frida  Foldal,  whom  I  have  had  liv- 
ing with  me.  I  want  her  to  go  abroad  and  get  more  in- 
struction in  music. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
So  you  are  taking  her  with  you  ? 

Mrs.  Wilton. 
Yes;  I  can't  well  send  her  out  into  the  world  alone. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Suppressing  a  smile.]     What  do    you    say  to  this, 
Erhart? 

Erhart. 

[W^ih  some  embarrctssm^nt^  shrugging  his  shoulders.] 
Well,  mother,  since  Fanny  will  have  it  so 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

IColdly,]    And  when  does  this  distinguished  party  set 
oat,  if  one  may  ask  ? 
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Mrs.  Wilton. 

Wc  are  going  at  once — ^to-night.  My  covered  sledge 
is  waiting  on  the  road,  outside  the  Hinkels'. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Looking  her  over  from  liead  to  foot. \  Aha!  so  that 
was  what  the  party  meant? 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

[Smiling.'\  Yes,  Erhart  and  I  were  the  whole  party. 
And  little  Frida,  of  course. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

And  where  is  she  now  ? 

Mrs.  Wilton. 
She  is  sitting  in  the  sledge  waiting  for  us. 

Erhart. 

[In  painful  embarrassment,]  Mother,  surely  you  caa 
understand.^  I  would  have  spared  you  all  this— ^oo 
and  every  one. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Looks  at  him,,  deeply  pained.]  You  would  have  gone 
away  from  me  without  saying  good-bye  ? 

Erhart. 

Yes,  I  thought  that  would  be  best;  best  for  all  of  o^ 
Our  boxes  were  packed  and  everjihing  settled.    But  oi 

course  when  you  sent  for  me,  I [Holding  out  At* 

hands  to  her.]     Good-bye,  mottier. 
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Mrs.  Bobkman. 

\JH*ith  a  gesture  of  repulsion,]     Don't  touch  me! 

Erhart. 
[Gently.]    Is   that  your  last  word  ? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
[Sternly.]     Yes. 

Erhart. 

[Turning.]     Good-bye  to  you,  then.  Aunt  Ella. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Pressing  his  harids.]  Good-bye,  Erhart!  And  live 
jour  life — ^and  be  as  happy — as  happy  as  ever  you  can. 

Erhart. 

Thanks,  Aunt.  [Bowing  to  Borkman.]  Good-bye, 
'tther.  [Whispers  to  Mrs.  Wilton.]  Let  us  get  away, 
tbe  sooner  the  better. 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

[In  a  low  voice.]     Yes,  let  us. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[^'iih  a  malignant  smile.]  Mrs.  Wilton,  do  you  think 
you  are  acting  quite  wisely  in  taking  that  girl  with  you  ? 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

[Returning  the  smile,  half  ironically,  half  seriously.] 
^  tre  so  unstable,  Mrs.  Borkman.     And  women  too. 
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When  Erhart  is  done  with  m  e — and  I  with  him— 
it  will  be  well  for  us  both  that  he,  poor  fellow,  sh 
have  some  one  to  fall  back  upon. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
But  you  yourself  ? 

Mrs.  Wilton. 

Oh,  I  shall  know  what  to  do,  I  assure  you.    G 
bye  to  you  all! 

[She  bows  and  goes  out  by  the  hall  door,  Eri 
stands  for  a  moment  as  though  wavering;  the 
turns  and  follows  her. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
[Dropping  her  folded  hands.]     Childless 

Borkman. 

[As  though  awakening  to  a  resolution,]     Then  out 
the  storm  alone!     My  hat!     My  cloak! 

[He  goes  hastily  towards  the  < 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[In  terror,  stopping  him.]     John  Gabriel,  where 
you  going  ? 

Borkman. 

Out  into  the  storm  of  life,  I  tell  you.     Let  in( 
Ella! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Holding  him  back.]     No,  no,  I  won't  let  you 
You  are  ill.     I  can  see  it  in  your  face! 
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BORKMAN. 

Let  me  go,  I  tell  you! 
[He  tears  himself  away  from  her,  and  goes  ovi  by  tlie 
hall. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[/n  the  doorway^    Help  me  to  hold  him,  Gunhild! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

]pddly  and  sharply  ^  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  room.^ 
I  irill  not  try  to  hold  any  one  in  all  the  world.  Let  them 
goiway  from  me — both  the  one  and  the  other!  As  far 
-^B  far  as  ever  they  please.  [Svdderdyy  with  a  piercing 
ikivl-.]    Erhart,  don't  leave  me! 

[She  rushes  with  outstretched  arrns  towards  the  door. 
Eli^  Rsntheim  stops  her. 


ACT  FOimTH 

An  opfit  tpare  outside  the  main  building,  triiich  lirx  to 
the  riyhi.  A  pwjrcling  corner  qfitig  rinibU.  vith  a 
door  approached  by  a  flight  of  low  stone  steps.  The 
backgrourui  conni-gls  of  sleep  fir-rltid  »hpf»,  ijuUe  cIom 
at  hand.  On  the  left  are  small  sratlered  trees,  form' 
I'n^  the  margin  (ffa  uHxtd.  The  miuwulomi  has  ceased; 
but  the  newly  faU^n  snow  lies  deep  around,  Thejir- 
branrkea  drmtp  wider  hracy  Uiatls  of  miow.  Th* 
night  is  dark,  vHth  drifting  clouds.  Now  and  then 
the  moon  gleams  out  faintly.  Only  a  dim  light  £* 
reflected  from  the  xnow. 

BoRKMAN,  Mrs.  Borkman  and  Ell.<  Rentheim  are 
standing  upon  the  steps,  Borkman  leaning  wearily 
againet  the  waU  of  the  house.  He  has  an  old-faaK- 
ioned  cape  thrown  over  his  siioulders,  holds  a  soft 
grey  felt  hoi  in  one  hand  and  a  thick  knotted  stick  in 
the  other.  Ella  Rentheim  carries  her  cloak  over 
her  arm.  Mrs.  Borkman's  great  shawl  has  slipped 
down  over  her  shoulders,  so  that  her  hair  is  uncovered. 


EuM,  Rentheiu. 

[Barring  the  way  for  Mrs.  Bobkuan.]     Don't  go  after 
him,  Gunhild! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Tn  fear  and  agitation.]     Let  me  pass,   I  say!     He 
must  not  go  away  from  mc! 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

It  is  utterly  useless,  I  tell  you!     You  will  never  over- 
take him. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Let  me  go,  Ella!     I  will  cry  aloud  after  him  all  down 
the  road.    And  he  must  hear  his  mother's  cry! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

He  cannot  hear  you.    You  may  be  sure  he  is  in 
die  sledge  already. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
No,  no;  he  can't  be  in  the  sledge  yet! 

Ella  Rentheim. 
He  doors  are  closed  upon  him  long  ago,  believe  me. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[In  despair.]    If  he  is  in  the  sledge,  then  he  is  there 
^  lier,  with  her — ^her! 

Borkman. 

[laughing  gloomily.]    Then  he  probably  won't  hear 
k"  mother's  crj-. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

No,  he  will  not  hear  it.     [LUtening.]    Hark!  what  is 

thtt? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[Also  listening.]    It  sounds  like  sledge-bells. 
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MitS.    BUUKHAX.  I 

[ll'f/A  a  nupjnr.ineil  screwn.]     ll  is    her   sledge!  | 


Eli^  Ukntheiu.  J 

Perhaps  it's  aootlier.  y 

Mrs.  Borkman, 

No.  no.  it  is  Mrs.  Willon's  covered  sle<]gcl  I  know 
the  silver  Iwll.^!  Hurk !  Now  they  are  driving  right  past 
here,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill; 

Eli^  Rrntiieim. 

[Quickly.]    Gunhild,  if  ^'ou  want  to  err  out  to  him, 

now  is  the  time!     Perhaps  after  all !     [Tiif  tinkle  of 

the  bella  sounds  close  at  hand,  in  Hie  wood.]    Make  haste, 
Gunhild!     Now  they  are  right  under  us! 

Mas.  Borkman. 

[Stands /or  a  moment  undecided,  then  she  stiffens  and 
says  sternly  and  coldly.]  No.  I  will  not  cry  out  to  him. 
Let  Erhart  Borkman  pass  away  from  me — far,  far  away 
— to  what  he  calls  life  and  happiness. 

[The  sound  diet  away  in  the  distance. 


Elia  Rentheiu. 
[After  a  moment.]    Now  the  bells  are  out  of  hearing. 

Mbs.  Borehan. 

They  sounded  like  funeral  bells. 
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BORKMAN. 

[With  a  dry  suppressed  laugh.]    Oho — it  is  not  for  mc 
hey  are  ringing  to-night! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
No,  but  for  me — and  for  him  who  has  gone  from  me. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Nodding  thouglitfully.]     Who  knows  if,  after  all,  they 
nav  not  be  ringing  in  life  and  happiness  for  him,  Gun- 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[With  sudden  animation^  looking  hard  at  her.]    Life  and 
Ittppiness,  you  say! 

Ella  Rentheim. 
For  a  little  while  at  anv  rate. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

Could  you  endure  to  let  him  know  life  and  happiness, 
with  her? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

W^  warmth  and  feeling.]    Indeed  I  could,  with  all 
>&y  heart  and  soul! 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[C^oltfiy.]    Then  you  must  be  richer  than  I  am  in  the 
Po^er  of  love. 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

[Looking far  away.]  Perhaps  it  is  the  lack  o 
that  keeps  that  power  alive. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Fiocing  her  eyes  on  her.]  If  that  is  so,  then  I 
soon  be  as  rich  as  you,  Ella. 

[She  turns  and  goes  inio  the 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Stands  for  a  time  looking  vyith  a  troubled  expresi 
Borkman;  tlien  lays  her  hand  cautiously  upon  his 
der.]     Come,  John — ^you  must  come  in,  too, 

Borkman. 

[As  if  awakening.]     I  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Yes,  this  winter  air  is  too  keen  for  you;  I  can  se 
John.  So  come — come  in  with  me — into  the  hous 
the  warmth. 

Borkman. 

[Angrily.]    Up  to  the  gallery  again,  I  suppose. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
No,  rather  into  the  room  below. 

Borkman. 

[His  anger  flaming  forth.]  Never  will  I  set  foot 
that  roof  again ! 
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Ella  Rentheim. 

Where  will  you  go  then?     So  late,  and  in  the  dark, 
John? 

BoRKMAN. 

[Putting  on  his  hat.]    First  of  all,  I  will  go  out  and  see 
to  all  my  buried  treasures. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Looking  anxiously  at  him^  John — I  don't  under- 
staDd  you. 

BoRKMAN. 

^'ith  laughtevy  interrupted  by  coughing.]  Oh,  it  is 
not  hidden  plunder  I  mean;  don't  be  afraid  of  that, 
Ella.  [Stopping^  and  pointing  outwards.]  Do  you  see 
that  man  there  ?     Who  is  it  ? 

[^'ILHELM  Foldal,  in  an  old  cape,  covered  with  snow, 
with  his  heU'brim  turned  down,  and  a  large  urn- 
hrella  in  his  hand^  advances  towards  the  corner  of 
the  house,  laboriously  stumbling  through  the  snxnv. 
He  is  noticeably  lame  in  his  left  foot. 

BoRKMAN. 

Mlhelm!     What  do  you  want  with  me  again  ? 

Foldal. 

[liking  up^  Good  heavens,  are  you  out  on  the  steps, 
John  Gabriel  ?    [Bowing^    And  Mrs.  Borkman,  too,  I 


BoRKMAN. 

[Shortly^    This  is  not  Mrs.  Borkman. 
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FOLDAL. 

Oh,  I  beg  pardon.  You  see,  I  have  lost  my  spectidi 
in  the  snow.  But  how  is  it  that  you,  who  never  p 
your  foot  out  of  doors ? 

BoRKMAN. 

[Carelessly  and  gaily,]    It  is  high  time  I  should  con 
out  into  the  open  air  again,  don't  you  see  ?    Nearly  ihr 
years  in  detention — five  years  in  prison — eight  years 
the  gallery  up  there 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[Distressed.]    Borkman,  I  b^  you 


FoLDAL. 

Ah  yes,  yes,  yes! 

Borkman. 
But  I  want  to  know  what  has  brought  you  here. 

FOLDAL. 

[Still  standing  ai  the  foot  of  tlie  steps.]  I  wanted 
come  up  to  you,  John  Gabriel.  I  felt  I  m  u  s  t  co 
to  you,  in  the  galler}\     Ah  me,  that  gallery ! 

Borkman. 

Did  you  want  to  come  up  to  me  after  I  had  shown  } 
the  door  ? 

FoLDAL. 

Oh,  I  couldn't  let  that  stand  in  the  way. 
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BORKMAN. 

What  have  you  done  to  your  foot?     I  see  you  are 
limping  ? 

FOLDAL. 

Yes,  what  do  you  think — ^I  have  been  run  over. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Run  over! 

FoLDAL. 

Yes,  by  a  covered  sledge. 

BoRKMAN. 

Oho! 

FoLDAL. 

With  two  horses.  They  came  down  the  hill  at  a  tear- 
ing gallop.  I  couldn't  get  out  of  the  way  quick  enough; 
and  so 

Ella  Rentheim. 
And  so  they  ran  over  you  ? 

Foldal. 

They  came  right  down  upon  me,  madam-or  miss. 
They  came  right  upon  me  and  sent  me  rolling  over  and 
over  in  the  snow — so  that  I  lost  my  spectacles  and  got 
my  umbrella  broken.  [Rubbing  his  leg.]  And  my  ankle 
«  Kttle  hurt  too. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Laughing  imoardly.]    Do  you  know  who  were  in  that 
iledge»  Vilhelm? 
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FOLDAL. 

No»  how  could  I  see  ?  It  was  a  covered  sledge,  and 
the  curtains  were  down.  And  the  driver  didn't  stopt 
moment  after  he  had  sent  me  spinning.     But  it  doesn't 

matter  a  bit,  for [With  an  outburst.]    Oh,  I  am  so 

happy,  so  happy! 

BoRKMAN. 

Happy  ? 

FoLDAL. 

Well,  I  don't  exactly  know  what  to  call  it  Bat  I 
think  happy  is  the  nearest  word.  For  something  so 
wonderful  has  happened!  And  that  is  why  I  couldD't 
help — ^I  h  a  d  to  come  out  and  share  my  happiness  with 
you,  John  Gabriel. 

BORKMAN. 

[Harshly.]     Well,  share  away  then! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Oh,  but  first  take  your  friend  indoors  with  you,  Bork- 
man. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Sternly.]    I  have  told  you  I  will  not  go  into  the  house. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
But  don't  you  hear,  he  has  been  run  over! 

BoRKMAN. 

Oh,  we  are  all  of  us  run  over,  sometime  or  other  in 
life.  The  thing  is  to  jump  up  again,  and  let  no  one  see 
you  are  hurt. 
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FOLDAL. 

That  is  a  profound  saying,  John  Gabriel.  But  I  can 
easily  tell  you  my  story  out  here,  in  a  few  words. 

BoRKMAN. 

[More  mUdly.]    Yes,  please  do,  Vilhelm. 

FoLDAL. 

Well,  now  you  .ihall  hear!  Only  think,  when  I  got 
home  this  evening  after  I  had  been  with  you,  what  did 
I  find  but  a  letter.     Can  you  guess  who  it  was  from  ? 

BoRKMAN. 

Possibly  from  your  little  Frida  ? 

FOLDAL. 

Precisely!  Think  of  your  hitting  on  it  at  once!  Yes, 
it  was  a  long — ^a  pretty  long  letter  from  Frida.  A  foot- 
man had  brought  it.  And  can  you  imagine  what  was 
inii? 

BoRKMAN. 

Perhaps  it  was  to  say  good-bye  to  her  mother  and  you  ? 

FoLDAL. 

Exactly!  How  good  you  are  at  guessing,  John  Ga- 
briel! Yes,  she  tells  me  that  Mrs.  Wilton  has  taken 
such  a  fancy  to  her,  and  she  is  to  go  abroad  with  her 
and  study  music.  And  Mrs.  Wilton  has  engaged  a  first- 
rate  teacher  who  is  to  accompany  them  on  the  journey — 
and  to  read  with  Frida  too.  For  unfortunately  she  has 
been  a  good  deal  neglected  in  some  branches,  you  see. 
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BORKMAN. 

[Shaken  with  inward  laughter !\  Of  course,  of  ooone 
— ^I  see  it  all  quite  clearly,  Vilhelm. 

FOLDAL. 

[Eagerly  continuing !]  And  only  think,  she  knew  noth* 
ing  about  the  arrangement  until  this  evening;  at  thai 
party,  you  know,  h'm!  And  yet  she  found  time  towrib 
to  me.  And  the  letter  is  such  a  beautiful  one — so  warn 
and  affectionate,  I  assure  you.  There  is  not  a  trace  ol 
contempt  for  her  father  in  it.  And  then  what  a  deliciti 
thought  it  was  to  say  good-bye  to  us  by  letter— befon 
she  started.  [Laughing.^  But  of  course  I  can't  let  he 
go  like  that. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Looks  inquiringly  at  him!\     How  so? 

FOLDAL. 

She  tells  me  that  they  start  early  to-morrow  morD«ng 
quite  early. 

BoRKMAN. 

Oh  indeed — to-morrow?     Does  she  tell  you  that? 

FOLDAL. 

[Laughing  and  rubbing  his  liands.]  Yes;  but  I  kno^ 
a  trick  worth  two  of  that,  you  see!  I  am  going  straigl 
up  to  Mrs.  Wilton's 

BoRKMAN. 

This  evening? 
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FOLDAL. 

Oh,  it's  not  so  very  late  yet.  And  even  if  the  house  is 
shut  up,  I  shall  ring;  without  hesitation.  For  I  must 
and  will  see  Frida  before  she  starts.  Good-night,  good- 
night! [Makes  a  movement  to  go. 

BoRKMAN. 

Stop  a  moment,  my  poor  Vilhelm;  you  may  spare 
yourself  that  heavy  bit  of  road. 

FoLDAL, 

Oh,  you  are  thinking  of  my  ankle 

Borkma:;. 
Yes;  and  in  any  case  you  won't  get  in  at  Mrs.  Wilton's. 

FOLDAL. 

Yes,  indeed  I  will.  I'll  go  on  ringing  and  knocking 
till  some  one  comes  and  lets  me  in.  For  I  must  and 
will  see  Frida. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Your  daughter  has  gone  already,  Mr.  Foldal. 

FoLDAL. 

[Stands  as  though  thunderstruck.]  Has  Frida  gone  al- 
ready!     Are  you  quite  sure .^     Who  told  you? 

BoRKMAN. 

Wc  had  it  from  her  future  teacher. 
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FOLDAL. 

Indeed  ?    And  who  is  he  ? 

BoRKMAN. 

A  certain  Mr.  Erhart  Borkman. 


FOLDAL. 

[Beaming  with  py.'\    Your  son,  John  Gabriel! 
going  with  them  ? 

Borkman. 

Yes;  it  is  he  that  is  to  help  Mrs.  Wilton  with 
Fridays  education. 

FoLDAL. 

Oh,  Heaven  be  praised!  Then  the  child  is  in  th 
of  hands.  But  is  it  quite  certain  that  they  have  s 
with  her  already  ? 

Borkman. 

They  took  her  away  in  that  sledge  which  ran  ov< 
on  the  road. 

FoLDAL. 

[Clasping  his  liands,^  To  think  that  my  little 
was  in  that  magnificent  sledge! 

Borkman. 

[Nodding^  Yes,  yes,  Vilhelm,  your  daughter  has 
to  drive  in  her  carriage.  And  Master  Erhart,  too. 
me,  did  vou  notice  the  silver  bells  ? 
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FOLDAL. 

Yfs.  indeed.     Silver  bells  did  you  say?     Were  they 
Iver?    Real,  genuine  silver  bells? 

BoRKMAN. 

You  may  be  quite  sure  of  that.     Everything  was  genu* 
e— both  outside  and  in. 

FoLDAL. 

[In  quiet  emoHon.]  Isn't  it  strange  how  fortune  can 
>iiKtimes  befriend  one  ?  It  is  my — my  little  gift  of  song 
At  has  transmuted  itself  into  music  in  Frida.  So  after 
I,  it  is  not  for  nothing  that  I  was  born  a  poet.  For  now 
le  is  going  forth  into  the  great  wide  world,  that  I  once 
stroed  so  passionately  to  see.  Little  Frida  sets  out  in 
splendid  covered  sledge  with  silver  bells  on  the  har- 


BoRKMAN. 

And  runs  over  her  father. 

FoLDAL. 

[Happily.]     Oh,  pooh!     What  does  it  matter  about 

M,  if  only  the  child !     Well,  so  I  am  too  late,  then^ 

^  all.    I  must  just  go  home  again  and  comfort  her 
Mber.    I  left  her  crying  in  the  kitchen. 

BoRKMAN. 

Cijring? 

FoLDAL. 

[SniiUng.]    Yes,  would  you  believe  it,  she  was  crying 
^  ^JtB  out  when  I  came  away. 
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ROKKMAN. 

Aiid  you  nre  laughing.  Villielm? 


Yes,  /  am.  of  courac.     But  she.  poor  thing,  she  i 
know  any  I«*lt«T,  you  «oe.     Well.  gexMl-bye!     It's  a  go 
thing  I  have  the  irai  indy.    G  ooci -bye,  good -bjT 

John  (iahriel.  Indani. 

[tie  boivt  oriou»ly  out  by  lh»  vay  i 

came.  ^^^— ^u_ii 

I      ~l  Ian.  ^ 

[Stands  i  gazing  he/ore  him.]    Gooil- 

bye,  V  first  time  in  your  life  that 

you've  btcu  end. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Looking  at  him  vilk  suppressed  anxiety.]    You  are  so 
pale,  John,  so  very  pale. 

BORKMAN. 

That  is  the  effect  of  the  prison  air  up  yonder. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
I  have  never  seen  you  like  this  before. 


No,  for  I  suppose  you  have  never  seen  an  escaped  con- 
net  before. 

Ella  Renthbiu. 
Oh,  do  come  into  the  house  with  me,  Johnl 
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BORKMAN. 

It  is  no  use  trying  to  lure  me  in.     I  have  told  you 

Ella  Rentheim. 

But  when  I  b^  and  implore  you ?     For  your  own 

ftke 

[The  Maid  opens  the  door,  and  stands  in  tlie  door- 
way. 

The  Maid. 

I  beg  pardon.     Mrs.  Borkman  told  me  to  lock  the  front 
loor  now. 

Borkman. 

[/n  a  low  voice y  to  Ella.]     You  see,  they  want  to  lock 
3ie  up  again  I 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[To  The  Maid.]    Mr.  Borkman  is  not  quite  well.    He 
«^anla  to  have  a  little  fresh  air  before  coming  in. 

The  Maid. 
But  Mrs.  Borkman  told  me  to 


Ella  Rentheim. 
I  shall  lock  the  door.     Just  leave  the  key  in  the  lock. 

The  Maid. 

Oh,  very  well;  I'll  leave  it. 

[She  goes  into  the  hoxise  again. 


I 
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[Slandu  silfiit  fur  a  moment,  and  ihUns;  then  goft 
hantilij  <tnwn  thf  utrjiii  atul  out  into  tlif  open  spacr..\  Xow 
I  am  outHi<le  the  walls.  Ello!  Now  they  will  never  get 
hulii  or  inc  u^uiii! 

Ei.i^  Rentiikim. 

\\Vho  ha»  gone  down  to  Arm.]  But  you  are  a  free  innn 
in  there,  too,  John.     You  can  (i>me  and  ga  just  ox  vmi 

BOKKMAN. 

[!^'iflty.  <M  thttugh  I'n  terror.]  Never  unilc-r  a  roof  a^ain  I 
It  i«  so  (iood  lo  be  out  here  in  the  nighl.  If  I  went  u|i 
into  the  ^(allery  now,  i-eilin^  and  walls  wuulc)  shrink  to- 
g^her  and  crush  me— crush  ine  flat  as  a  fly, 

Ella  Rentheim. 
But  where  will  you  go,  then  ? 


I  will  simply  go  on,  and  on.  and  on.  I  will  try  if  I 
cannot  make  my  way  to  freedom,  and  life,  and  human 
beings  again.     Will  you  go  with  me,  Ella? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
I.'     Now? 

BORKMAN. 

Yes,  at  once! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

But  how  far  ? 
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BORKMAN. 

As  far  as  ever  I  can. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Oh,  but  think  what  you  are  doing!     Out  in  this  raw, 
M  winter  night 

BoRKMAN. 

[Speaking  very  hoarsely.]     Oho — my  lady  is  concerned 
XMit  her  health  ?    Yes,  yes — I  know  it  is  delicate. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
It  is  your  health  I  am  concerned  about. 

BoRKMAN. 

Hohoho!     A  dead  man's  health!     I  can't  help  laugh* 
igat  jrou,  Ella!  [He  moves  onuards, 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[FoUawing  him:  holding  him  back.]     What  did  you  call 
ounclf? 

BoRKMAN. 

A  dead  man,  I  said.     Don't  you  remember,  Gunhild 
M  me  to  lie  quiet  where  I  was  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[^Uh  resoluHony  ihrounng  her  cloak  around  lier.]     I 
*H  go  with  you,  John. 
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BORKMAN. 

Yes,  we  two  belong  to  each  other,  Ella.    [AdvaHeuf 
So  come! 

[  They  liave  gradually  parsed  into  the  low  iDOfd  • 
the  left.  It  conceals  them  little  by  litiky  untH  ik 
are  quite  lost  to  sight.  The  house  and  the  opentfti 
disappear.  The  landscape,  consisting  of  tmrfi 
slopes  and  ridges,  slowly  changes  and  grows  tcik 
and  wilder. 

Ella  Rentheim's  Voice. 

[Is  heard  in  the  wood  to  tlie  right. '\   Where  arc  we  goinj 
John  ?     I  don't  recognise  this  place. 

Borkman's  Voice. 
[HigJier  up,]     Just  follow  my  footprints  in  the  snow 

Ella  Rentheim's  Voice. 
But  why  need  we  climb  so  high? 

Borkman's  Voice. 
[Nearer  at  hand.]     We  must  go  up  the  winding  p*w 

Ella  Rentheim. 
{Still  hidden.]    Oh,  but  I  can't  go  much  further. 

BoRKMAN. 

[On  tlie  verge  of  tlie  wood  to  the  righi!\    Come,  cod 
"We  are  not  far  from  the  view  now.     There  used  to  b 

seat  there. 
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Ella.  Rentheim. 
[Appearing  among  the  trees.]    Do  you  remember  it? 

BoRKMAN. 

You  can  rest  there. 

[They  have  emerged  upon  a  smxiU  high-lying ^  open 
plateau  in  the  wood.  The  mountain  rises  abruptly 
behind  them.  To  the  lefty  far  beloWy  an  extensive 
fiord  landscape^  with  high  ranges  in  the  distance^ 
towering  one  above  the  other.  On  the  plateaUy  to 
the  lefty  a  dead  fir-tree  with  a  bench  under  it.  The 
snow  lies  deep  upon  tlie  plateau. 

[BoRKMAN  andy  after  him,  Ella  Rentheim  enter 
from  the  right  and  wade  with  difficulty  through  the 
snow. 

BoRKMAN. 

[Stopping  at  the  verge  of  the  steep  declivity  on  tlie  left.] 
Come  here,  Ella,  and  you  shall  see. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

{Coming  up  to  him.]     What  do  you  want  to  show  me, 
John  } 

BoRKMAN. 

[Pointing  outwards^     Do  you  see  how  free  and  open 
the  country  lies  before  us — ^away  to  the  far  horizon  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

We  have  often  sat  on  this  bench  before,  and  looked  out 
into  a  much,  much  further  distance. 
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[ACT  IT  1 

BORKMAN. 

) 

Kl.LA    ReNTHEtU. 

'I 

[Nodding  sadh/.]     It  was  thr  dr«amlaad  of 
yen.     Ahti  iiuw  Dint  Itatii  \»  Imriwi  in  snow, 
old  tree  i«  drad- 

our  MS,.  ■ 
And  the 

BORJCMAN. 

[Xot  listening  to  ker.\     Can  you  §ec  Ihc  smoke  of  the 
great  steamships  out  on  the  fiord  ? 

Ella  ReNTHEiM. 
No. 

I 

BOHKMAN. 

I  can.  They  come  and  they  go.  They  weave  a  net- 
work of  fellowship  all  round  the  world.  They  shed  light 
and  warmth  over  the  souls  of  men  in  miuiy  thousands 
of  homes.     That  was  what  I  dreamed  of  doing. 

Ella  Rentheiu. 
{SoJUy.^    And  it  remained  a  dream. 

BoRKMAN. 

It  remained  a  dream,  yes.  [Ltatontnt/.]  And  baric, 
down  by  the  river,  dear!  The  factories  are  wortcing! 
My  factories!  All  those  that  I  would  have  created! 
Listen!  Do  you  hear  them  humming P  The  night  shift 
is  on — so  they  are  working  night  and  day.  Hark!  bark! 
the  wheels  are  whirling  and  the  bands  are  flashing — 
round  and  round  and  round.     Can't  you  hear,  Ella  P 
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Ella  RentheixM. 
Xo. 

BORKMAN. 

I  can  hear  it 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[Anxiously,]    I  think  you  are  mistaken,  John. 

Borkman. 

[If Off  and  mare  fired.]  Oh,  but  all  these — they  arc 
only  like  the  outworks  around  the  kingdom,  I  tell  you! 

Ella  Rentheim. 
The  kingdom,  you  say  ?     What  kingdom  ? 

Borkman. 

My  kingdom,  of  course!  The  kingdom  I  was  on  the 
point  of  conquering  when  I — when  I  died. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[Shaken,  in  a  low  voice.]     Oh,  John,  John  I 

Borkman. 

And  now  there  it  lies — defenceless,  masterless — ex- 
posed to  all  the  robbers  and  plunderers.  Ella,  do  you 
«e  the  mountain  chains  there — far  awav  ?  Thev  soar, 
tbey  tower  aloft,  one  behind  the  other!  That  is  my  vast, 
my  mfinite,  inexhaustible  kingdom! 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Oh,  but  there  comes  an  icy  blast  from  that  kingdom, 
John! 
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BORKMAN. 

That  t)last  is  the  l>rcBlli  of  life  to  me.  That  blut 
comes  to  me  like  a  greeting  from  subject  spirits.  I  seem 
to  touch  tliirm,  the  prisoned  millions;  I  can  see  the  veins 
of  metal  stretch  out  their  winding,  branching,  luring 
arms  to  me.  I  saw  them  before  my  eyes  like  living 
shapes,  that  night  when  I  stood  in  the  strong-room  with 
the  candle  in  my  hand.  You  begged  lo  be  liberated, 
and  I  tried  to  free  you.  But  my  strength  failed  me;  and 
the  trea.sure  sank  back  into  the  deep  again.  [IVUh  otd- 
Mrclched  hands.]  But  I  will  whisper  it  to  you  here  in  the 
stillness  of  the  night:  I  love  you,  as  you  lie  there  spell- 
bound in  the  deeps  and  the  darkness!  I  love  you,  un- 
born treasures,  yearning  for  the  light!  I  love  you,  with 
all  vour  shining  train  of  power  and  glory!  I  love  you, 
love  you,  love  you! 

Ella  Renthbih. 

[In  avpprested  but  rising  agitation.]  Yes,  your  love  is 
still  down  there,  John.  It  has  always  been  rooted  there. 
But  here,  in  the  light  of  day,  here  there  was  a  living, 
warm,  human  heart  that  throbbed  and  glowed  for  you. 
And  this  heart  you  crushed.  Oh  worse  than  that!  Ten 
times  worse!     You  sold  it  for — for 

BORKUAN. 

[Trembles;  a  cold  ahitdder  seems  to  go  through  him,] 
For  the  kingdom — and  the  power — and  the  glory — ^you 
meanP 

Ella  Rbntheiii. 

Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean.  I  have  said  it  once  before 
to-night:  jou  have  murdered  the  love-life  in  the  i 
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who  loved  you.  And  whom  you  loved  in  return,  so  far 
as  you  could  love  any  one.  [With  uplifted  arm.] 
And  therefore  I  prophesy  to  you,  John  Gabriel  Borkman 
— }ou  will  never  touch  the  price  you  demanded  for  the 
murder.  You  will  never  enter  in  triumph  into  your  cold, 
dark  kingdom! 

BORKMAX. 

[Staggers  to  the  bench  and  seats  himself  heavily,]     I 
almost  fear  your  prophecy  will  come  true,  Ella. 

Elxa  Rentheim. 

[Going  up  to  him.]     You  must  not  fear  it,  John.     That 
is  the  best  thing  that  can  happen  to  you. 

Borkman. 

[With   a   shriek;   clutching   at    his   breast,]     Ah ! 

[Feebly.]     Now  it  let  me  go  again. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
[Shaking  him.]     What  was  it,  John  ? 

Borkman. 

[Sinking  down  against  the  back  of  the  seat.]     It  was  a 
hand  of  ice  that  clutched  at  my  heart. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
John!     Did  you  feel  the  ice-hand  again! 

Borkman. 

\Murmurs^    No.    No  ice-hand.    It  was  a  metal  hand. 

[He  sinks  right  down  upon  tlie  bench. 


•i 
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K1.1.A  Kenthbiu. 

[Tear»  iiff  her  cluak  and  throws  U  ui'tr  him.]     Lie  still 
when-  you  kit!     I  will  py  and  bring  lirlp  for  you. 

[She  (foc^  a  step  or  two  toward*  Ike  right:  then  »ht 
Miopa,  rrturna.  and  rnri-fulUj  frrh  hu  puluc  and 
toucliTM  hiifaee. 

EixA  Renthkim. 

[^oflhj  and  Jtrmly.]     No.     It  Is  Ik-jI  so.  John   Bork- 
inan.     Uosl  so  for  you. 

[She  tpreiuU  the  ehxik  cUwr  around  htm,  and  ainka 
down  in  the  anow  in  front  of  the  hench.     A  thari 
iriJrwe. 
[Miw.  BoRKMAN,  wrapped  in  a  mantle,  corner  through 
the  wiHid  (111  tfif  right.     The  Maid  goes  b^vrt  her   • 
carrying  n  laitfcrn. 

The  Maid. 

[Throwing  the  light  upon  the  snow.]    Yes,  yes,  ma'am, 
here  are  their  tracks. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Peering  around.]     Yes,  here  they  are!     They  are  sit- 
ting there  on  the  bench.     [CalU.]    Ella! 

Ella  Renthbim. 
[Rising.]    Are  you  looking  for  us  ? 

Mrs.  Borkuan. 
[Sternly.]     Yes,  you  see  I  have  to. 
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Ella  Rentheim. 
IPoifiiing.]     Look,  there  he  lies,  Gunhild. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
Sleeping  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

A  long,  deep  sleep,  I  think. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[With  an  outburst.]     Ella!     [Cofitrols  lierself  and  asks 
in  a  law  voice.]     Did  he  do  it — of  his  own  accord  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 
Xo. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Relieved.]     Not  by  his  own  hand  then  ? 

Ella  Rentheim. 

Xo.     It  was  an  ice-cold  metal  hand  that  gripped  him 
J>v  the  heart. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[To  The  Maid.]     Go  for  help.     Get  the  men  to  come 
up  from  the  farm. 

The  Maid. 

Yes,  I  will,  ma'am.     [To  herself.]     I^ord  save  us! 

[She  goes  out  through  the  wood  to  the  right. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Standing  behind  the  bench.]     So   tlie   niglit  air  has 
killed  him 
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Ella  Rentheim. 
So  it  appears. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
strong  man  that  he  was. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Coming  in  front  of  the  bench.]  Will  you  not  loo 
him,  Gunhild? 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[With  a  gesture  of  repulsion.]  No,  no,  no.  [Lowe 
her  voice.]  He  was  a  miner's  son,  John  Gabriel  B 
man.     He  could  not  live  in  the  fresh  air. 

Ella  Rentheim. 
It  was  rather  the  cold  that  killed  him. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

[Shakes  her  head.]  The  cold,  you  say?  The  co 
that  had  killed  him  long  ago. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[Nodding  to   her.]     Yes — and   changed  us  two 
shadows. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 

You  are  right  there. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

[With  a  painful  smile.]  A  dead  man  and  two  shad< 
— t  h  a  t   is  what  the  cold  has  made  of  us. 
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Mrs.  Borkman. 

Yes,  the  coldness  of  heart. — ^And  now  I  think  we  two 
MiAj  hold  out  our  hands  to  each  other,  Ella. 

Ella  Rentheim 
I  think  we  may,  now. 

Mrs.  Borkman. 
We  twin  sisters — over  him  we  have  both  loved. 

Ella  Rentheim. 

We  tiro  shadows — over  the  dead  man. 
[Mbs.  Borkman  behind  the  bench,  and  Ella  Rent- 
in  front  of  it,  take  each  other* s  hand. 
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WHEN  WE  DEAD  AWAKEN 

INTRODUCTION  * 

From  Pillars  of  Society  to  John  Gabriel  Borkman^  Ib- 
sen's plays  had  followed  each  other  at  regular  intervals 
of  two  years,  save  when  his  indignation  over  the  abuse 
heaped  upon  Ghosts  reduced  to  a  single  year  the  interval 
between  that  play  and  An  Enemy  of  the  People,    John 
Gabriel  Borkman  having  appeared  in  1896,  its  successor 
was  expected  in  1898;   but  Christmas  came  and  brought 
no  rumour  of  a  new  play.     In  a  man  now  over  seventy, 
this  breach  of  a  long-established  habit  seemed  ominous. 
The  new  National  Theatre  in  Christiania  was  opened  in 
September  of  the  following  year;   and  when  I  then  met 
Ibsen  (for  the  last  time)  he  told  me  that  he  was  actually  at 
work  on  a  new  play,  which  he  thought  of  calling  a  "  Dra- 
matic Epilc^e."     "He  wrote  When  We  Dead  Awaken,'' 
says  Dr.  Elias,  "with  such  labour  and  such  passionate 
agitation,  so  spasmodically  and  so  feverishly,  that  those 
around  him  were  almost  alarmed.     He  must  get  on  with 
it,  he  must  get  on !     He  seemed  to  hear  the  beating  of  dark 
pinions  over  his  head.     He  seemed  to  feel  the  grim  Visi- 
tant, who  had  accompanied  Alfred  Allmers  on  the  moun- 
tain paths,  already  standing  behind  him  with  uplifted 
hand.    His  relatives  are  firmly  convinced  that  he  knew 

^Cdpyright.  1907.  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
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quite  clearly  that  this  would  be  his  last  play,  that  he 
to  write  no  more.     And  soon  the  blow  fell." 

The  Literary  Remains  contain  some  preliminary  jot- 
tings for  When  We  Dead  Awaken^  and  a  rejected  dmftot 
the  final  scene.  From  the  jottings  it  appears  that  the 
play  was  to  have  been  called  The  Resurrection  Day,  and 
that  Ibsen  originally  thought  of  introducing  at  least  two 
characters  whom  he  ultimately  suppressed — ^the  Phy- 
sician at  the  Baths,  '"a  youngish,  intelligent  man,"  and 
"the  Tattling  Lady  from  the  capital"  who  "is  conridered 
immensely  amusing  by  the  patients,"  and  is  "malidooi 
out  of  thoughtlessness."  At  the  end  of  a  rough  scenario 
of  the  first  act  there  occurs  the  following  curious  reflec- 
tion :  "  In  this  country  it  is  only  the  mountains  which  have 
any  resonance  [literally  "give  an  echo"]  not  the  people." 
In  the  draft  of  the  last  scene,  Rubek,  Irene,  Ulfheim  and 
Maia  are  all  assembled  outside  Ulfheim's  hut.  The 
fragment  begins  thus: 

Maia  (interrupting).  Is  it  not  strange  that  we  four 
should  meet  here  in  the  middle  of  the  wild  mountains? 

Rubek.  You  with  an  eagle-shooter,  and  I  with— (to 
Irene) — with  what  shall  I  say? 

Irene.     With  a  shot  eagle. 

Maia.     Shot  ? 

Irene.     Winged,  madam. 

Ulfheim  unlocks  the  hut,  and  produces  from  it  cham* 
pagne  and  glasses,  which  he  fills. 

Ulfheim  (to  Maia).  What  shall  we  drink  to,  hon- 
oured lady? 
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Maia.    Let  us  drink  to  freedom! 

(Sh^  empties  Iter  glass  at  one  draiiglit.) 
RuBEK.     Yes,  let  us  drink  to  freedom.     {He  drinks.) 
Irene.    And  to  the  courage  which  dares  to  use  it. 
{She  takes  a  sip  from  her  glass  and  pours  the  rest  on 
the  ground.) 

After  Ulfheim  and  Maia  have  departed,  Rubek  and 
Irene  have  a  last  conversation  which  ends  thus: — 

Ibene.  The  craving  for  life  is  dead  in  me.  Now  I 
bave  arisen,  and  I  see  that  life  lies  a  corpse.  The  whole 
of  life  lies  on  its  bier — {TJie  clouds  droop  slowly  down  in 
ihiform  of  a  clammy  mist) .  See  how  the  shroud  is  droop- 
ing over  us,  too!  But  I  w  i  1 1  not  die  over  again,  Ar- 
nold!— Save  me!     Save  me,  if  you  can  and  if  you  will! 

Rubek.     Above  the  mists  I  see  the  mountain  peak. 

b  stands  there  glittering  in  the  sunrise.     We  must  climb 

to  it— through  the  night  mists,  up  into  the  light  of  morn- 
ing. 

{The  mists  droop  closer  and  closer  over  the  scene. 

Rubek  and  Irene  descend  into  the  mist-veil  and 

are  gradually  lost  to  siglit.) 
{The  Sister  op  Mercy's  head,  spying^  comes  in 

sight  in  a  rift  in  the  mist.) 
{High  up  above  the  sea  of  the  mist,  the  peak  shines  in 

the  morning  sun.) 

And  that  is  the  end. 

Jl'hen  We  Dead  Awaken  was  published  ver}'  shortly 
before  Christmas  1899.     Ibsen  had  still  a  vear  of  com- 

•r' 

Mtrative  health  before  him.     We  find  him,  in  March  1900, 
rriting  to  Count  Prozor:  "I  cannot  say  yet  whether  or 
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not  I  shall  write  another  drama;  but  if  I  continue  to  v^ 
tain  the  vigour  of  body  and  mind  which  I  at  present  a- 
joy,  I  do  not  imagine  that  I  shall  be  able  to  keep  pefBt- 
nently  away  from  the  old  battlefields.  However,  if  I  woe 
to  make  my  appearance  again,  it  would  be  with  net 
weapons  and  in  new  armour."  Was  he  hinting  at  tte 
desire,  which  he  had  long  ago  confessed  to  Professor  Hc^ 
ford,  that  his  last  work  should  be  a  drama  in  venef 
Whatever  his  dream,  it  was  not  to  be  realised.  His  hit 
letter  (defending  his  attitude  of  philosophic  impartiaEtj 
with  regard  to  the  South  African  war)  is  dated  December 
9,  1900.  With  the  dawn  of  the  new  centurv,  the  ciiF 
tain  descended  upon  the  mind  of  the  great  dramatic  pod 
of  the  age  which  had  passed  away. 

W]\jen  We  Dead  Awaken  was  acted  during  1900  at mcNt 
of  the  leading  theatres  in  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  h 
some  German  cities  (notably  in  Frankfort  on  Main)  it 
even  attained  a  considerable  number  of  representations. 
I  cannot  learn,  however,  that  it  has  anvw^here  held  the 
stage.  It  was  produced  in  London,  by  the  Stage  Societr, 
at  the  Imperial  Theatre,  on  January  £5  and  26,  IMS. 
Mr.  G.  S.  Titheradge  played  Rubek,  Miss  Henrietta  Wit- 
son  Irene,  Miss  Mabel  Hacknev  Maia,  and  Mr.  Laurence 
Irving  Ulfheim.  In  New  York  it  was  acted  at  the  Knidh 
erbocker  Theatre,  the  part  of  Irene  being  taken  by  Mi» 
Florence  Kahn,  and  that  of  Rubek  bv  Mr.  Frederick 
Lewis. 

In  the  above-mentioned  letter  to  Count  Prozor,  Ibien 
confirmed  that  critic's  conjecture  that  "the  series  wUcb 
ends  with  the  Epilogue  really  began  with  The  MatUr 
Builder,**     As  the  lai^  confession,  so  to  speak,  of  a  grett 
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artist,  the  Epilogue  will  always  be  read  with  interest.    It 
contains,  moreover,  many  flashes  of  the  old  genius,  many 
strokes  of  the  old  incommunicable  magic.    One  may  say 
with  perfect  sincerity  that  there  is  more  fascination  in  the 
dr^s  of  Ibsen's  mind  than  in  the  ''first  sprightly  run- 
ning" of  more  commonplace  talents.     But  to  his  sane 
admirers  the  interest  of  the  play  must  always  be  melan- 
choly, because  it  is  purely  pathological.     To  deny  this  is, 
in  my  opinion,  to  cast  a  slur  over  all  the  poet's  previous 
work,  and  in  great  measure  to  justify  the  criticisms  of  his 
most  violent  detractors.     For  When  We  Dead  Awaken 
is  very  like  the  sort  of  play  that  haunted  the  ''anti-Ibsen- 
ite"  imagination  in  the  year  1893  or  thereabouts.     It  is  a 
piece  of  self-caricature,  a  series  of  echoes  from  all  the 
earlier  plays,  an  exaggeration  of  manner  to  the  pitch  of 
mannerism.     Moreover,  in  his  treatment  of  his  symbolic 
motives,  Ibsen  did  exactly  what  he  had  hitherto,  with  per- 
fect justice,  plumed  himself  upon  never  doing:  he  sacri- 
ficed the  surface  reality  to  the  underlying  meaning.   Take, 
for  instance,  the  history  of  Rubek's  statue  and  its  devel- 
opment into  a  group.     In  actual  sculpture  this  develop- 
ment is  a  grotesque  impossibility.     In  conceiving  it  we 
are  deserting  the  domain  of  reality,  and  plunging  into 
some  fourth  dimension  where  the  properties  of  matter  are 
other  than  those  we  know.    This  is  an  abandonment  of 
the  fundamental  principle  which  Ibsen  over  and  over 
again  emphatically  expressed — namely,  that  any  sym- 
bolism his  work  might  be  found  to  contain  was  entirely 
incidental,  and  subordinate  to  the  truth  and  consistency 
of  his  picture  of  life.     Even  when  he  dallied  with  the 
supernatural,  as  in  The  Master  Builder  and  Little  Eyolf^ 
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he  was  always  careful,  as  I  have  tried  to  show,  not  to  of» 
step  decisively  the  boundaries  of  the  natural.  Here,  oi' 
the  other  hand,  without  any  suggestion  of  the  supematiinl,  [ 
we  are  confronted  with  the  wholly  impossible,  the  mooih 
ceivable.  How  remote  is  this  alike  from  his  princqiki 
of  art  and  from  the  consistent,  unvarying  practice  of  \k 
better  years !  So  great  is  the  chasm  between  John  Gabrid 
Borkman  and  When  We  Dead  Aiodken  that  one  could  al- 
most suppose  his  mental  breakdown  to  have  preceded  in- 
stead of  followed  the  writing  of  the  latter  play.  Co*- 
tainly  it  is  one  of  the  premonitions  of  the  coming  end.  U 
is  Ibsen's  Count  Robert  of  Paris.  To  pretend  to  rank  it 
with  his  masterpieces  is  to  show  a  very  imperfect  seoK 
of  the  nature  of  their  mastery. 
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CHARACTERS 

Professor  Arnold  Ruber,  a  tadjior. 
Mrs.  Maia  Ruber,  his  wife. 
The  Inspector  at  the  Baths. 
Ulfheim,  a  landed  propridor, 
A  Stranger  Ladt. 
A  Sister  op  Merct. 

Servants,  Visitors  to  the  Baths^  and  CkOdrmi. 


The  First  Ad  passes  at  a  bathing  establishmeni  on  the  eoad:  ^ 
Second  and  Third  Ads  in  Vie  neighbourhood  qfahsAi^ 
sort,  high  in  the  mountains. 
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A  DRAMATIC  EPILOGUE 


ACT  FIRST 


Ouiiide  the  Bath  Hotel.  A  portion  of  the  main  building 
can  be  seen  to  the  right.  An  open,  park-like  place 
with  a  fountain,  groups  of  fine  old  trees,  and  shrub- 
bery.  To  the  left,  a  little  pavilion  almost  covered  with 
ivy  and  Virginia  creeper.  A  table  and  chair  outside 
it.  At  the  back  a  view  over  the  fiord,  rigid  out  to 
sea,  with  headlands  and  sm^dl  islands  in  the  distance. 
It  is  a  calm,  warm  and  sunny  summer  morning, 

Pbofessor  Rubek  and  Mrs.  Maia  Rubek  are  silting 
in  basket  chairs  beside  a  covered  table  on  the  lawn 
outside  the  hotel,  having  fust  breakfasted.  They  have 
champagne  and  seltzer-water  on  the  table,  and  each 
has  a  newspaper.  Professor  Rubek  is  an  elderly 
man  of  distinguished  appearance,  wearing  a  black 
velvet  jacket,  and  otherwise  in  light  summer  attire. 
Maia  is  quite  young,  with  a  vivacious  expression  and 
lively,  mocking  eyes,  yet  with  a  suggestion  of  fatigue. 
She  wears  an  elegant  travelling  dress. 

Maia. 

[SUsfor  some  time  as  though  waiting  for  the  Professor 
to  say  something,  then  lets  her  paper  drop  with  a  deep 

figh.]    Oh  dear,  dear,  dear ! 
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Professor  Rubek. 

[Looks  up  from  his  paper.]     Well,  Maia?    Whatii 
matter  with  you  ? 

Maia. 

Just  listen  how  silent  it  is  here. 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Smiles  indulgently,]    And  you  can  hear  that? 

Maia. 
What? 

Professor  Rubek. 
The  silence? 

Maia. 
Yes,  indeed  I  can. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Well,  perhaps  you  are  right,  mein  Kind.    On* 
really  hear  the  silence. 

Maia. 

Heaven  knows  you  can — ^when  it's  so  absolutdy 
powering  as  it  is  here 

Professor  Rubek. 
Here  at  the  Baths,  you  mean  ? 

Mala. 

Wherever  you  go  at  home  here,  it  seems  to  hm 
course  there  was  noise  and  bustle  enough  in  the 
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But  I  don't  know  how  it  is — even  the  noise  and  bustle 
seemed  to  have  something  dead  about  it. 

Professor  Rubek. 

\With  a  searching  glance.]  Yoii  don't  seem  particu- 
larly glad  to  be  at  home  again,  Maia  ? 

Maia. 
[Looks  at  him.]    Are  you  glad  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Evasively.]    I ? 

Maia. 

Yes,  you,  who  have  been  so  much,  much  further  away 
than  I.  Are  you  entirely  happy,  now  that  you  are  at 
home  again? 

Professor  Rubek. 

No — to  be  quite  candid — ^perhaps  not  entirely  hap- 
py  

Maia. 
[With  animation.]    There,  you  see!     Didn't  I  know  it! 

Professor  Rubek. 

I  have  perhaps  been  too  long  abroad.  I  have  drifted 
quite  away  from  all  this — ^this  home  life. 

Maia. 

[Eagerly^  drawing  her  chair  nearer  him.]  There,  you 
see,  Rubek!  We  had  much  better  get  away  again!  As 
quickly  as  ever  we  can. 


1 
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[ACT  I 

I'BOrEfUMJR    RUBCK. 

[Sofiwwhai  impatiently.]     Well,  well,  that  k 
intend  to  do.  my  dear  MaJa.     You  know  that. 

what  we 

Maia. 

But  why  not  now— «l  once  ?     Only  think  how  rosy  and 
comfortable  we  could  be  down  there,  in  our  lovely  new 

[Smiles  indtilgentig.]     Wc  ought  by  rights  to  i 
lovely  new   home. 

say:   our 

Maia. 

[Sluirtlif.]    I  prefer  to  say    h  o  u  h  e— let  us 
"■           that. 

keep  to 

Professor  Ruber. 
[HU  eyea  dwelling  on  her.]     You  are  really  a  strange 
little  person. 

Maia. 
Am  I  so  strange? 

Professor  Rubbk. 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

Mala. 

But  why,  pray  ?    Perhaps  because  I'm  not  desperately 
in  love  with  mooning  about  up  here ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

Which  of  us  was  it  that  was  absolutely  bent  on  our 
coming  north  this  summer  ? 
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Maia. 
I  admit,  it  was  I. 

Professor  Rubek. 
It  was  certainly  not  I,  at  any  rate. 

Maia. 

But  good  heavens,  who  could  have  dreamt  that  every- 
thing would  have  altered  so  terribly  at  home  here  ?  And 
in  so  short  a  time,  too!  Why,  it  is  only  just  four  years 
since  I  went  away 

Professor  Rubek. 
Since  you  were  married,  yes. 

Maia. 
Married  ?    What  has  that  to  do  with  the  matter  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Continuing] — since  you  became  the  Frau  Professor, 
and  found  yourself  mistress  of  a  charming  home — I  beg 
your  pardon — a  very  handsome  house,  I  ought  to  say. 
And  a  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Taunitz,  just  at  the  point  that 
has  become  most  fashionable,  too —  In  fact  it  is  all 
very  handsome  and  distinguished,  Maia,  there's  no  deny- 
ing that  And  spacious  too.  We  need  not  always  be 
getting  in  each  other's  way 

Maia. 

[Lightly.]  No,  no,  no — there's  certainly  no  lack  of 
house-room,  and  that  sort  of  thing 
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Professor  Rubek. 

Remember,  too,  that  you  have  been  living  in  altog 
more  spacious  and  distinguished  surroundings— in 
polished  society  than  you  were  accustomed  to  at  lu 

Maia. 

[Looking  at  him.]  Ah,  so  you  think  it  is  /  that 
changed  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

Indeed  I  do,  Maia. 

Maia. 
I  alone?     Not  the  people  here? 

Professor  Ruber. 

Oh  yes,  they  too — ^a  little,  perhaps.  And  not  at 
the  direction  of  amiability.     That  I  readily  admit 

Maia. 
I  should  think  you  must  admit  it,  indeed. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Changing  the  subject.]  Do  you  know  how  it  affe 
when  I  look  at  the  life  of  the  people  around  us  b 

Maia. 
No.     Tell  me. 

Professor  Rubek. 

It  makes  me  think  of  that  night  we  spent  in  the 
when  we  were  coming  up  here 
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Maia. 
Why,  you  were  sound  asleep  all  the  time. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Not  quite.  I  noticed  how  silent  it  became  at  all  the 
little  roadside  stations.  I  heard  the  silence — like 
you,  Maia 

Maia. 
TTm, — like  me,  yes. 

Professor  Ruber. 

— and  that  assured  me  that  we  had  crossed  the  fron- 
tier— that  wc  were  really  at  home.  For  the  train  stopped 
at  all  the  little  stations — ^although  there  was  nothing  do- 
ing at  all. 

Maia. 

Then  why  did  it  stop — though  there  was  nothing  to 
be  done? 

Professor  Rubek. 

Can't  say.  No  one  got  out  or  in;  but  all  the  same  the 
train  stopped  a  long,  endless  time.  And  at  ever}'  sta- 
tion I  could  make  out  that  there  were  two  railway  men 
walking  up  and  down  the  platform — one  with  a  lantern 
in  his  hand — and  they  said  things  to  each  other  in  the 
night,  low,  and  toneless,  and  meaningless. 

Maia. 

Yes,  that  is  quite  true.  There  are  always  two  men 
walking  up  and  down,  and  talking 
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Professor  Rubek. 

— of  nothing.  [Changing  to  a  livelier  tone.]  But  jd 
wait  till  to-morrow.  Then  we  shall  have  the  great  hifr 
urious  steamer  lying  in  the  harbour.  We'll  go  on  boul 
her,  and  sail  all  round  the  coast — northward  hol-iig^ 
to  the  polar  sea. 

Maia. 

Yes,  but  then  you  will  see  nothing  of  the  countiy- 
and  of  the  people.  And  that  was  what  you  particuliri: 
wanted. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Short  and  snappishly,]     I  have  seen  more  than  enoogl 

Maia. 
Do  you  think  a  sea  voyage  will  be  better  for  you? 

Professor  Rubek. 
It  is  always  a  change. 

Maia. 
Well  well,  if  only  it  is  the  right  thing  for  y  o  u — - 

Professor  Rubek. 

ft 

For  me  ?  The  right  thing  ?  There  is  nothing  in  tl 
world  the  matter  with  me. 

Maia. 

[Rises  and  goes  up  to  him,]    Yes,  there  is,  Rubek. 
am  sure  you  must  feel  it  yourself. 
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Professor  Rubek. 

Why,  my  dearest  Maia — ^what  should  be  amiss  with 
me? 

Maia. 

\Behind  him,  bending  over  the  back  of  hie  chair.]  That 
you  must  tell  m  e.  You  have  begun  to  wander  about 
without  a  moment's  peace.  You  cannot  rest  anywhere 
—neither  at  home  nor  abroad.  You  have  become  quite 
misanthropic  of  late. 

Professor  Rubek. 

\\Vith  a  iotich  of  earcaem.]  Dear  me — ^have  you  no- 
ticed that? 

Maia. 

No  one  that  knows  you  can  help  noticing  it.  And  then 
it  seems  to  me  so  sad  that  you  have  lost  all  pleasure  in 
your  work. 

Professor  Rubek. 
That  too,  eh  ? 

Maia. 

You  that  used  to  be  so  indefatigable — ^working  from 
morning  to  night! 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Gloomily.]    Used  to  be,  yes 

Maia. 

Bat  ever  since  you  got  your  great  masterpiece  out  of 
lund' 
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Professor  Rubek. 
[Nods  thoughtfully.]     "The  Resurrection  Day' 

Maia. 

— the  masterpiece  that  has  gone  round  the  whole  world, 
and  made  vou  so  famous 

Professor  Rubek. 
Perhaps  that  is  just  the  misfortune,  Maia. 

Maia. 

How  so  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

When  I  had  finished  this  masterpiece  of  mine — [Maki 
a  passionate  movement  with  his  hand] — ^for  **  The  Resur- 
rection Day"  is  a  masterpiece!  Or  was  one  in  the 
beginning.  No,  it  is  one  still.  It  must,  must, 
must  be  a  masterpiece! 

Maia. 

[Looks  at  him  in  astonishment.]  Why,  Rubek— all  the 
world  knows   that. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Slwrt,  repellently.]  All  the  world  knows  nothing! 
Understands  nothing! 

Maia. 

Well,  at  any  rate  it  can  divine  something 
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Professor  Rubek. 

Something  that  isn't  there  at  all,  yes.  Something  that 
never  was  in  my  mind.  Ah  yes,  that  they  can  all  go 
into  ecstasies  over!  [Growling  to  himself,]  What  is  the 
good  of  working  oneself  to  death  for  the  mob  and  the 
masses — for  **all  the  world"! 

Maia. 

Do  you  think  it  is  better,  then — do  you  think  it  is 
worthy  of  you,  to  do  nothing  at  all  but  a  portrait-bust 
DOW  and  then  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

\With  a  sly  smile.]  They  are  not  exactly  portrait-busts 
that  I  turn  out,  Maia. 

Maia. 

Yes,  indeed  they  are — ^for  the  last  two  or  three  years — 
^er  since  you  finished  your  great  group  and  got  it  out  of 
the  house 

Professor  Rubek. 

All  the  same,  they  are  no  mere  portrait-busts,  I  as- 
sure you. 


Maia. 


What  are  they,  then  ? 


Professor  Rubek. 

There  is  something  equivocal,  something  cr}'ptic,  lurk- 
ing in  and  behind  t^ae  busts — a  secret  something,  that 
the  people  themselves  cannot  see- 
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Maia. 
Indeed? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Decisively.]  I  alone  can  see  it.  And  It  amuM 
unspefJcably. — On  the  surface  I  give  them  the  ^'sti 
likeness,"  as  they  call  it,  that  they  all  stand  and  p 
in  astonishment — [Lowers  his  voice.]  — but  at  b 
they  are  all  respectable,  pompous  horse-faces,  am 
opinionated  donkey-muzzles,  and  lop-eared,  low4>! 
dog-skulls,  and  fatted  swine-snouts — and  sometime 
brutal  bull-fronts  as  well 

Maia. 

[Indifferently.]    All  the  dear  domestic  animals,  u 

Professor  Rubek. 
Simply  the  dear  domestic  animals,  Maia.  A 
animals  which  men  have  bedevilled  in  their  own  in 
and  which  have  bedevilled  men  in  return.  [Emjd 
champagne-glass  and  lauglis,]  And  it  is  these  d 
faced  works  of  art  that  our  excellent  plutocrats  con 
order  of  me.  And  pay  for  in  all  good  faith — and  ii 
round  figures  too— ftlmost  their  weight  in  gold, 
saying  goes. 

Maia. 

[Fills  his  glass,]    Come,  Rubek !     Drink  and  be  1 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Passes  his  hand  several  times  across  his/orehei 
leans  back  in  his  chair.]    lam  happy,  Maia. 
happy — in  a  way.    [Short  silence.]    For  aft^  all  1 
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tain  happiness  in  feeling  oneself  free  and  indepen- 
on  cveiy  hand — in  having  at  one's  command  every- 
one can  possibly  wish  for — all  outward  things,  that 
say.    Do  you  not  agree  with  me,  Maia  ? 

Mai  A. 

yes,  I  agree.  All  that  is  well  enough  in  its  way. 
tfi^  ai  him.]  But  do  you  remember  what  you  prom- 
ke  the  day  we  came  to  an  understanding  on — on  that 
esome  point 

Professor  Rubek. 

di,]  — On  the  subject  of  our  marriage,  yes.  It 
»  easy  matter  for  you,  Maia. 

Maia. 

iinuing  unruffled.]    — and  agreed  that  I  was  to  go 
with  you,  and  live  there  for  good  and  all — and  en- 
self. — Do  you  remember  what  you  promised  me 

ty? 

Professor  Rubek. 

Hng  his  head.]  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  do.  Well, 
id  I  promise? 

Maia. 

said  you  would  take  me  up  to  a  high  mountain 
)W  me  all  the  glory  of  the  world. 

Professor  Rubek. 
i  a  slight  start.]    Did  I  promise  you   that,  too  ? 
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Maia. 

Me  too  ?    Who  else,  pray  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Itidifferently.]    No,  no,  I  only  meant  did  I  promise  to 
show  you ? 

Maia. 

— all  the  glory  of  the  world  ?    Yes,  you  did.    And  iB 
that  glory  should  be  mine,  you  said. 

Professor  Rubek. 

That  is  a  sort  of  figure  of  speech  that  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  using  once  upon  a  time. 

Maia. 

Only  a  figure  of  speech  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

Yes,  a  schoolboy  phrase — the  sort  of  thing  I  used  tc 
say  when  I  wanted  to  lure  the  neighbours'  cUldren  ool 
to  play  with  me,  in  the  woods  and  on  the  mountains. 

Maia. 

[Looking  hard  at  him,]  Perhaps  you  only  wanted  t 
lure   m  e   out  to  play,  as  well  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Passing  it  off  as  a  jest,]  Well,  has  it  not  been  a  tolci 
ably  amusing  game,  Maia  ? 
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Maia. 
[CoUUy.]    I  did  not  go  with  you  only  to  play. 

Professor  Rubek. 

No,  no»  I  daresay  not. 

Maia. 

And  you  never  took  me  up  with  you  to  any  high  moun- 
tain, or  showed  me 

Professor  Rubek. 


[With  irriiaiion,]  — all  the  glory  of  the  world  ?  No,  I 
did  not.  For,  let  me  tell  you  something:  you  are  not 
f^y  bom  to  be  a  mountain-climber,  little  Maia. 

Maia. 

[Trying  to  control  herself,]  Yet  at  one  time  you  seemed 
to  think  I  was. 

Professor  Rubek. 

^''our  or  five  years  ago,  yes.  [Stretching  himself  in  his 
duUf]    Four  or  five  years — it's  a  long,  long  time,  Maia. 

Maia. 

[Inking  at  him  with  a  hitter  expression.]  Has  the  time 
•cemed  so  very  long  to  you,  Rubek  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

I  am  beginning  now  to  find  it  a  trifle  long.  [Yawning,] 
Now  and  then,  you  know. 
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Maia. 

[Heturning  to  her  place.]     I  shall  not  bore  jou  any 
longer. 

[She  resume*  her  *eai.  takes  up  the  newspaper,  and  be- 
gins turning  m-er  the  lea  its.     Silence  an  both  sides, 

pROrESSOH    RURKK. 

[Ijrnninif  on  his  elbows  across  the  lahle,  and  Uxiking 
hfT  lea/tinglif.]     1*  the  I-Vitu  Profpssor  ofTended  ? 

Maia. 

[Coldly,  without  looking  up,]    No,  not  at  all. 
[Visitors  to  tfie  hatha,  most  ff  Ihrm  ladies,  brffin 
pass,  singly  and  in  groups,  through  the  park/rt 
the  right,  and  mil  la  the  Ufi. 
[WArrt:iw  hring  rrftrshmrnlf  from  the  hotel,  and  go 

off  behind  the  pavilion. 
[The  iNaPECTOR,  wearing  gloves  and  carrying  a  stick, 
comes  from  his  rounds  in  the  park,  meets  visHori, 
bows  politely,  and  exchanges  a  few  words  with  some 
of  them. 

The  Inspector. 

[Advancing  to  PitoFEasoR  Rubek's  table  and  politely 

taking  off  his  hat.]     I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  good 

morning,  Mrs.  Rubek.     Good  morning.  Professor  Rubek. 

Professor  Rubek. 
Good  morning,  good  morning,  Inspector. 

The   Inspector. 
[Addressing  himself  to  Mrs.  Rubek.]     May  I  veoture 
to  ask  if  jou  have  slept  well  P 
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Maia. 

Yes,  thank  you;  excellently — ^for  my  part.     I  always 
sleep  like  a  stone. 

The  Inspector. 

I  am  delighted  to  hear  it.     The  first  night  in  a  strange 
place  is  often  rather  trying.     And  the  Professor ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

Oh,  m  y  night's  rest  is  never  much  to  boast  of — espe- 
cially of  late. 

The  Inspector. 

[With  a  show  of  sympathy,]  Oh — that  is  a  pity.  But 
*fter  a  few  weeks*  stay  at  the  Baths — ^you  will  quite  get 
over  that. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[I/>ohing  up  at  himJ]  Tell  me,  Inspector — are  any  of 
your  patients  in  the  habit  of  taking  baths  during  the 
night? 

The  Inspector. 

[Attonuhed,]  During  the  night  .^  No,  I  have  never 
wd  of  such  a  thing. 

Professor  Rubek. 
Have  vou  not  ? 

The  Inspector. 

No,  I  don't  know  of  any  one  so  ill  as  to  require  such 
frtttmcnt. 
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We        1  nny  rale  (Iktc  la  mmv  one  who  is  in  the 
of  waiKing  about  the  park  by  night  ? 

Thk  Inspector. 
[Smiling  and  ahakinij  hin  liead.]    No,  Professor- 
would  be  against  '' '" 


this  mon 


ns,  Rubelc.  I  told  you  so 
dreamt  it. 


EtUBBK. 

[Vriltf.]    Ir  Thank  you!     [Turning 

to  the  Inspect^.,  is.  I  got  up  last  night— I 

<-oiiIdn'l  sleep— and  i  wunied  lo  see  what  sort  of  ni;;ht  it 
was— — 

The  Inspector. 

[Attentively.]    To  be  sure— and  then ? 


Professor  Rubek. 
I  looked  out  at  the  window — and  caught  sight  of  a 
white  figure  in  there  among  the  trees. 

Maia. 

[Smiling  to  the  Inspector.]  And  the  Professor  de- 
clares that  the  figure  was  dressed  in  a  bathing  cos- 
tume  

Professor  Rubek. 

— Or  something  like  it,  I  said-  Couldn't  distiDguish 
very  clearly.     But  I  am  sure  it  was  something  white. 
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The  Inspector. 
Most  remarkable.     Was  it  a  gentleman  or  a  lady  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

I  could  almost  have  sworn  it  was  a  lady.  But  then 
after  it  came  another  figure.  And  that  one  was  quite 
dark— like  a  shadow 

The  Inspector. 
[Starting.]    A  dark  one  ?     Quite  black,  perhaps  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 
Yes,  I  should  almost  have  said  so. 

The  Inspector. 

[A  light  breaking  in  upon  him,]    And  behind  the  white 
figure?    Following  close  upon  her ? 

Professor  Rubek. 
Yes— at  a  little  distance 

The  Inspector. 

Aha!    Then  I  think  I  can  explain  the  mystery.  Pro- 
fessor. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Well,  what  was  it  then  ? 

Maia. 

[Simtdianeoudy.]  Was  the  Professor  really  not  dream- 
ing? 
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The  Inspector. 

[Suddenly  whispering,  as  he  directs  their  aUemtiim  k 
ward  the  background  on  the  righi!\  Hush,  if  you  please 
Look  there —    Don't  speak  loud  for  a  moment 

[A  slender  lady,  dressed  in  fine,  cream-while  eashmm 
and  followed  by  a  Sister  of  Merct  in  Hack,  wk 
a  silver  cross  hanging  by  a  chain  on  her  breoi 
comes  forward  from  behind  the  hotel  and  crosses  (i 
park  toward  the  pavilion  in  front  on  the  left.  Hi 
face  is  pale,  and  its  lines  seem  to  have  stiffened;  (I 
eyelids  are  drooped  and  the  eyes  appear  as  thorny 
they  saw  nothing.  Her  dress  comes  down  to  k 
feet  and  clings  to  the  body  in  perpendicular  foU 
Over  her  head,  neck,  breast,  slwulders  and  on 
she  wears  a  large  shawl  of  while  crape.  She  hee\ 
her  arms  crossed  upon  her  breast.  She  carries  h 
body  immovably,  and  her  steps  are  stiff  and  mea 
ured.  The  Sister's  bearing  is  also  measured,  m 
she  has  the  air  of  a  servant.  She  keeps  her  brtm 
piercing  eyes  incessantly  fixed  upon  the  Ud 
Waiters,  tuith  napkins  on  their  arms,  comefo 
ward  in  the  hotel  doorway,  and  cast  curious  gloM 
at  the  strangers,  who  take  no  notice  of  anytki^^ 
and,  without  looking  round,  enter  the  pavilion. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Has  risen  slowly  and  involuntarily,  and  stands  sta 
ing  at  the  closed  door  of  the  pavilion.]  Who  was  th 
ladv? 

The  Inspector. 

She  is  a  stranger  who  has  rented  the  little  paWBi 
there. 
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Professor  Rubek. 
A  foreigner  ? 

The  Inspector. 

Presumably.     At  any  rate  they  both  came  from  abroad 
-Htbout  a  week  ago.     They  have  never  been  here  before. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Decidedly:  looking  at  him.]    It  was  she  I  saw  in  the 
ptrk  last  night 

The  Inspector. 

No  doubt  it  must  have  been.     I  thought  so  from  the 

first 

Professor  Rubek. 
What  is  this  lady's  name.  Inspector  ? 

The  Inspector. 

She  his  Festered  herself  as  '*  Madame  de  Satow,  with 
companioQ."     We  know  nothing  more. 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Refleding.]     Satow?     Satow ? 

Maia. 

[Laughing  mockingly.]     Do  you  know  any  one  of  that 
ntme,  Rubek?    Eh? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Shaking  his  head.]  No,  no  one.  Satow  ?  It  sounds 
Bnwian  er  at  aH  events  Slavonic.  [To  the  Inspector.] 
What  language  does  she  speak  ? 
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The  Inspector. 

When  the  two  ladies  talk  to  each  other,  it  is  in  a 
guage  I  cannot  make  out  at  all.  But  at  other  time 
speaks  Norwegian  like  a  native. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Exclaims  with  a  start,]  Norwegian?  You  aw 
you  are  not  mistaken  ? 

The  Inspector. 
No»  how  could  I  be  mistaken  in  that? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Looks  at  him  vnth  eager  interest,]  You  have  hew 
yourself  ? 

The  Inspector. 

Yes.  I  myself  have  spoken  to  her — several  tii 
Only  a  few  words,  however;  she  is  tar  from  comm 
tive.     But 

Professor  Rubek. 

But  Norwegian  it  was  ? 

The  Inspector. 

Thoroughly  good  Norwegian — perhaps  with  i 
north-country  accent. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Oozing  straight  before  him  in  am,azement^  whi 
That  too! 
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Maia. 

[A  liUle  hurt  and  jarred.]  Perhaps  this  lady  has  been 
ooe  of  your  models,  Rubek  ?     Search  your  memory. 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Looks  cuttingly  at  her.]     My  models! 

Maia. 

[With  a  provoking  smile,]  In  your  younger  days,  I 
mean.  You  are  said  to  have  had  such  innumerable 
models — long  ago,  of  course. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[In  the  same  tone.]  Oh  no,  little  Frau  Maia.  I  have 
in  reality  had  only  one  single  model.  One  and  one  only 
—for  everything  I  have  done. 

The  Inspector. 

[^^ho  has  turned  away  and  stands  looking  out  to  the 
^fi]  If  you'll  excuse  me,  I  think  I  will  take  my  leave. 
I  see  some  one  coming  whom  it  is  not  particularly  agree- 
able to  meet.     Especially  in  the  presence  of  ladies. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Looking  in  the  same  direction,]  That  sportsman  there  ? 
Who  is  it. 5^ 

The  Inspector. 

It  is  a  certain  Mr.  Ulfheim,  from 


Professor  Rubek. 
Oh,  Mr.  Ulfheim 
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The  Inspector. 
— ^The  bear-killer,  as  they  call  him- 

Professor  Rubek. 
I  know  him. 

The  Inspector. 

Who  does  not  know  him  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

Very  slightly,  however.  Is  he  on  your  list  of  patienb 
— at  last  ? 

The  Inspector. 

No,  strangely  enough — not  as  yet.  He  comes  here  odj 
once  a  year — on  his  way  up  to  his  hunting-grounds.- 

Excuse  me  for  the  moment 

[Makes  a  movemerU  to  go  inio  the  hold 

Ulfheim*s  Voice. 

[Heard  outside.]  Stop  a  moment,  man!  Devil  taki 
it  all,  can't  you^stop  ?  Why  do  you  always  scuttle  awa; 
from  me  ? 

The  Inspector. 

[Stops,]  I  am  not  scuttling  at  all,  Mr.  Ulfheim. 
[Ulfheim  enters  from  the  left  followed  by  a  servai 
with  a  couple  of  sporting  dogs  in  lecLsh.  Ulfhei 
is  in  shooting  costume y  icith  high  boots  and  aft 
hat  with  a  feather  in  it.  He  is  a  Umg^  lank,  sit 
ewy  personage^  with  matted  hair  and  beards  and 
loud  voice.  His  appearance  gives  no  precise  du 
to  his  age,  but  he  is  no  longer  young.] 
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Ulfheim. 

[Pounces  upon  the  Inspector.]  Is  this  a  way  to  re- 
ceive strangers,  hey  ?  You  scamper  away  with  your  tail 
between  your  legs — ^as  if  you  had  the  devil  at  your  heels. 

The  Inspector. 

[Calmly^  wUJiout  answering  him^  Has  Mr.  Ulfheim 
arrived  by  the  steamer? 

Ulfheim. 

[Groirb.]  Haven't  had  the  honour  of  seeing  any 
steamer.  [Fl'iffc  his  arms  aMmho.'\  Don't  you  know  that 
/  sail  my  own  cutter  ?  \To  the  Servant.]  Look  well  after 
TOUT  fellow-creatures,  Lars.  But  take  care  you  keep 
them  ravenous,  all  the  same.  Fresh  meat-bones — but 
iK>t  too  much  meat  on  them,  do  you  hear  ?  And  be  sure 
it's  reeking  raw,  and  bloody.  And  get  something  in  your 
own  belly  while  you're  about  it.  [Aiming  a  kick  at  feim.] 
Now  then,  go  to  hell  with  you! 

[Tht  Servant  goes  out  with  the  dogs,  behind  the 
comer  of  the  hotel. 

The  Inspector. 

Would  not  Mr.  Ulfheim  like  to  go  into  the  dining-room 
in  the  meantime  ? 

Ulfheim. 

In  among  all  the  half-dead  flies  and  people?  No, 
thaak  you  a  thousand  times,  Mr.  Inspector. 

The  Inspector. 
Well,  well,  as  you  please. 


Ulfhki 

But  get  iho  housekeeper  to  prepare  a  hiimper  for  i 
nx  usual.  There  must  he  plenty  of  proven<]cr  in  il^und 
lots  of  brandy—!  You  oan  tell  her  that  I  or  I^rs  will 
rome  unil  play  Old  Flnrrj'  wjlh  her  if  she  doesn't i 


[Interrupting.]  -our  waya  of  old 

ing.]    <'an   I   gi  r  any  orders. 


Can  I  send  Mrs. 


No  thank  yo 


I 
tl.     [Turn. 


[The  Inspector  goes  into  the  hotel. 


[Stares  at  them  a  moment;  then  lifts  his  hat.]  WTiy, 
blast  me  if  here  isn't  a  country  tyke  that  has  strayed  into 
regular  tip-top  society. 

Professor  Rubee. 

[Looking  up.]  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Ulf- 
heimP 


[More  quietly  and  polttelt/.]  I  believe  I  have  the  honour 
of  addressing  no  less  a  person  than  the  great  Sculptor 
Rubek. 
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Professor  Rubek. 

[Nods.]  I  remember  meeting  you  once  or  twice — ^the 
autumn  when  I  was  last  at  home. 

Ulfheim. 

That's  many  years  ago  now,  though.  And  then  you 
weren't  so  illustrious  as  I  hear  you've  since  become.  At 
that  time  even  a  dirty  bear-hunter  might  venture  to  cotfie 
near  you. 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Smiling.]     I  don't  bite  even  now. 

Maia. 

[lM)h  with  interest  at  Ulfheim.]  Are  you  really 
and  truly  a  bear-hunter  ? 

Ulfheim. 

[Seating  himself  at  the  next  tabte,  nearer  the  hotel,]  A 
bear-hunter  when  I  have  the  chance,  madam.  But  I 
nwke  the  best  of  any  sort  of  game  that  comes  in  my  way 
—tagles,  and  wolves,  and  women,  and  elks,  and  reindeer 
—if  only  it's  fresh  and  juicy  and  has  plenty  of  blood  in  it. 

[Drinks  from  his  pocket-flask. 

Maia. 

[Regarding  him  fixedly.]  But  you  like  bear-hunting 
best? 

Ulfheim. 

I  like  it  best,  yes.  For  then  one  can  have  the  knife 
handy  at  a  pinch.     [With  a  slight  smile.]     We  both  work 
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in  a  hard  material,  madam — both  your  husband  and  L 
He  struggles  with  his  marble  blocks,  I  daresay;  and  I 
struggle  with  tense  and  quivering  bear-sinews.  And  it 
both  of  us  win  the  fight  in  the  end — subdue  and  mite 
our  material.  We  never  rest  till  we've  got  the  upper 
hand  of  it,  though  it  fight  never  so  hard. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Deep  in  thought.]  There's  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
what  you  say. 

Ulfheim. 

Yes,  for  I  take  it  the  stone  has  something  to  fight  (or 
too.  It  is  dead,  and  determined  by  no  manner  of  means 
to  let  itself  be  hammered  into  life.  Just  like  the  bear 
when  you  come  and  prod  him  up  in  his  lair. 

Maia. 
Are  you  going  up  into  the  forests  now  to  hunt  ? 

Ulfheim. 

I  am  going  right  up  into  the  high  mountains. — I  sup- 
pose you  have  never  been  in  the  high  mountains,  madam? 

Maia. 
No,  never. 

Ulfheim. 

Confound  it  all  then,  you  must  be  sure  and  come  up 
there  this  very  summer!  I'll  take  you  with  me — boti 
you  and  the  Professor,  with  pleasure. 
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Maia. 

Hanks.    But  Rubek  is  thinking  of  taking  a  sea  trip 
Ail 


Professor  Rubek. 
Sound  the  coast — through  the  island  channels. 

Ulfheim. 

Ugh — ^what  the  devil  would  you  do  in  those  damnable 
cklj  gutters — floundering  about  in  the  brackish  ditch- 
ater?    Dishwater  I  should  rather  call  it. 

Maia. 
Tlieret  you  hear,  Rubek! 

Ulfheim. 

No,  much  better  come  up  with  me  to  the  mountains — 
nj,  clean  away,  from  the  trail  and  taint  of  men.  You 
in't  think  what  that  means  for  m  e .    But  such  a  little 

idy [He  stops. 

[The  Sister  of  Merct  conies  oiU  of  the  pavilion 
and  goes  into  the  hotel. 

Ulfheim. 

[FoUotoing  her  with  his  eyes.]  Just  look  at  her,  do! 
W  night-crow  there! — Who  is  it  that's  to  be  buried  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 
I  have  not  heard  of  any  one 
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Ulfheim. 

Well,  there's  some  one  on  the  point  of  giving  up  \ 
ghost,  then — in  one  comer  or  another. — People  thtt  i 
sickly  and  rickety  should  have  the  goodness  to  see  ah 
getting  themselves  buried — the  sooner  the  better. 

Maia. 
Have  you  ever  been  ill  yourself,  Mr.  Ulfheim. 

Ulfheim. 

Never.  If  I  had,  I  shouldn't  be  here. — But  my  w 
est  friends — t  hey  have  been  ill,  poor  things. 

Maia. 
And  what  did  you  do  for  your  nearest  friends? 

Ulfheim. 
Shot  them,  of  course. 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Looking  at  him,]     Shot  them  ? 

Maia. 
[Moving  her  chair  back.]    Shot  them  dead  ^ 

Ulfheim. 
[Nods.]    I  never  miss,  madam. 

Maia. 
But  how  can  you  possibly  shoot  people! 
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I  am  not  speaking  of  people- 

Maia. 
You  said  your  nearest  friends- 


Ulfheim. 
Welly  who  should  they  be  but  my  dogs  ? 

Maia. 
Are  your  dogs  your  nearest  friends  ? 

Ulfheim. 

I  have  none  nearer.  My  honest,  trusty,  absolutely 
loyal  comrades — .  When  one  of  them  turns  sick  and 
miserable — bang! — and  there's  my  friend  sent  packing — 
to  the  other  world. 

[  The  SiSTEB  OF  Mercy  comes  out  of  the  hotel  with  a 
tray  on  which  is  bread  and  milk.  She  places  it  on 
the  table  outside  the  pavilion,  which  she  enters. 

Ulfheim. 

[Laughs  scornfully.]  That  stuflF  there — is  that  what  you 
call  food  for  human  beings!  Milk  and  water  and  soft, 
dammy  bread.  Ah,  you  should  see  my  comrades  feeding. 
Should  you  like  to  see  it  ? 

Maia. 

[Smiling  across  to  the  Professor  and  rising.]    Yes, 
▼ay  much. 
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Tlfbcim. 

[Alao  rigin^.]  Spoken  liktr  a  woman  of  spirit,  nuulam! 
("ome  with  me,  Ihen!  Tlipy  nwallow  whol^  great  Ihump- 
JDg  meat-bonoj — gulp  tlirm  up  niul  tlirn  gulp  llirtn  down 
again.  Oh,  it'n  a  reiJiuIar  tivat  to  sco  them.  Come  along 
and  I'll  show  you — and  whilr  we're  about  it,  wo  can  talk 
over  this  trip  to  the  mountains— — - 

[He  ^txs  out  by  tlu  comer  nf  iite  htUl,  T^Iaia  /ollmr- 

ing  him. 
[A  Inumt  til  (An  tame  momfttt  the  SthaNOE  Lady  ronw.* 

out  of  the  pavUion  and  teats  herself  at  the  table. 
[The  Ladv  raises  her  gla»»  of  milk  and  is  about  to 
drink,  btU  slop*  and  looks  acrott  at  Rubek  with 
vacant,  expressionless  eyet. 

FsaFEasoR  Ritbsk.  * 

[lir7nniii.f  .'ilti'ifi  <it  /m>  lahlc  oml  •jazen  fxe<1hi  and  earn- 
estly at  her.  At  last  he  rises,  goes  some  steps  towards  her. 
stops,  and  says  in  a  low  voice^  I  know  you  quite  well, 
Irene. 

The  Lady. 
[In  a  toneless  voice,  setting  down  Jier  glass.]     You  can 
guess  who  I  am,  Arnold  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 
\WUhoui  answering.]    And  you  recognise  me,  too,  I 
see. 

The  Ladt. 
With  you  it  is  quite  another  matter. 

Professor  Ritbek. 
With  me  ? — How  so  ? 
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The  Lady. 
Oh,  jou  are  still  alive. 

Professob  Rubek. 
[Not  vnierslanding.]    Alive ? 

The  Lady. 

[After  a  ihori  pause.]     Who  was  the  other  ?    The  wom- 
to  joQ  had  with  you — there  at  the  table  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 
[A  IMe  reluciarUly,]    She  ?    That  was  my — ^my  wife. 

The  Lady. 

[Nodt  elawly.]    Indeed.     That  is  well,  Arnold.    Some 
one,  then,  who  does  not  concern  me 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Node.]    No,  of  course  not 

The  Lady. 

-One  whom  you  have  taken  to  you  after  m  y  life- 
time. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Stiddenly  looking  hard  at  her.]  After  your — ? 
Whtl  do  you  mean  by  that,  Irene  ? 

Irene. 

\WiihoiU  answering.]  And  the  child  ?  I  hear  the  child 
^  prospering  too.  Our  child  survives  me — and  has  come 
^  honour  and  glor}'. 
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Professor  Rubek. 

[Smiles  as  at  a  far-off  recollection.]     Our  chfld? 
we  called  it  so — then. 

Irene. 
In  my  lifetime,  yes. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Trying  to  take  a  lighter  tone.]  Yes,  Irene. — ^I  ci 
sure  you  ''our  child"  has  become  famous  all  the 
world  over.     I  suppose  you  have  read  about  it. 

Irexe. 

[Nods.]  And  has  made  its  father  famous  too.— 
was  your  dream. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[More  softly y  with  emotion.]  It  is  to  you  I  owe  i 
thing,  everything,  Irene — and  I  thank  you. 

Irene. 

[Lost  in  thought  for  a  moment.^  If  I  had  then 
what  I  had  a  right  to  do,  Arnold 

Professor  Rubek. 

Well  ?     What  then  ? 

Irene. 
I  should  have  killed  that  child. 

Professor  Rubek. 
Killed  it,  you  say  ? 
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Irene. 

[Whispering.]     Killed  it — before  I  went  away  from 
vou.     Crushed  it — crushed  it  to  dust. 

Professor  Ruber. 

[ShfJces  his  head  reproachfully.]    You  would  never  have 
been  able  to,  Irene.     You  had  not  the  heart  to  do  it. 

Irene. 
No,  in  those  days  I  had  not  that  sort  of  heart. 

Professor  Ruber. 
But  since  then  ?     Afterwards  ? 


Irene. 

Since  then  I  have  killed  it  innumerable  times.  By 
daylight  and  in  the  dark.  Killed  it  in  hatred — and  in 
revenge — and  in  anguish. 

Professor  Ruber. 

\Goes  close  up  to  the  table  and  asks  softly,]  Irene — tell 
me  now  at  last — after  all  these  years — why  did  you  go 
away  from  me  ?  You  disappeared  so  utterly — left  not  a 
trace  behind 

Irene. 

[Shaking  her  head  slowly.]  Oh  Arnold — ^why  should  I 
teU  you  that  now — from  the  world  beyond  the  grave. 

Professor  Ruber. 
Was  there  some  one  else  whom  you  had  come  to  love  ? 
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Irene. 

There  was  one  who  had  no  longer  any  use  for  m] 
— any  use  for  my  life. 

Professor  Ruber. 

[Changing  the  subject.]    H'm — don't  let  us  tall 
more  of  the  past 

Irene. 

No,  no — ^by  all  means  let  us  not  talk  of  what 
yond  the  grave — what  is  now  beyond  the  grave  for 

Professor  Ruber. 

Where  have  you  been,  Irene  ?     All  my  inquirie 
fruitless — you  seemed  to  have  vanished  away. 

Irene. 

I  went  into  the  darkness — when  the  child  stood 
figured  in  the  light. 

Professor  Ruber. 
Have  you  travelled  much  about  the  world? 

Irene. 
Yes.     Travelled  in  many  lands. 

Professor  Ruber. 

[Looks  compassionately  at  her,]     And  what  ha 
found  to  do,  Irene  ? 
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Irene. 

[Turning  her  eyes  upon  him.]  Wait  a  moment;  let  me 
see — •  Yes,  now  I  have  it.  I  have  posed  on  the  turn- 
table in  variety-shows.  Posed  as  a  naked  statue  in  liv- 
ing pictures.  Raked  in  heaps  of  money.  That  was  more 
than  I  could  do  with  you;  for  you  had  none. — And  then 
I  turned  the  heads  of  all  sorts  of  men.  That,  too,  was 
more  than  I  could  do  with  you,  Arnold.  You  kept  your- 
self better  in  hand. 

Professor  Ruber. 

[Hastening  to  pass  the  subject  6y.]  And  then  you  have 
married,  too? 

Irene. 
Yes;  I  married  one  of  them. 

Professor  Rubek. 
Who  is  your  husband  ? 

Irene. 

He  was  a  South  American.  A  distinguished  diplo- 
matist. [Looks  straight  in  front  of  her  with  a  stony  smile^ 
H  i  m  I  managed  to  drive  quite  out  of  his  mind;  mad — 
'incurably  mad;  inexorably  mad. — It  was  great  sport,  I 
can  tell  you — ^while  it  was  in  the  doing.  I  could  have 
laughed  within  me  all  the  time — if  I  had  anything 
within  me. 

Professor  Rubek. 
And  where  is  he  now  ? 
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Irene. 

Oh,  in  a  churchyard  somewhere  or  other.  With  a 
handsome  monument  over  him.  And  with  a  bullet 
tling  in  his  skull. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Did  he  kill  himself? 

Irene. 

Yes,  he  was  good  enough  to  take  that  off  my  hand 

Professor  Rubek. 
Do  you  not  lament  his  loss,  Irene  ? 

Irene. 
[Not  understanding,]     Lament?     What  loss? 

Professor  Rubek. 
Why,  the  loss  of  Herr  von  Satow,  of  course. 

Irene. 
His  name  was  not  Satow. 

Professor  Rubek. 
Was  it  not  ? 

Irene. 

My  second  husband  is  called  Satow.     He  is  a 
sian 

Professor  Rubek. 
And  where  is   he? 
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Irene. 

Far  away  in  the  Ural  Mountains.    Among  all  his  gold- 
mines. 

Professor  Ruber. 
So  he  lives  there? 

Irene. 

[Shrugs  her  shoulders.]    Lives  ?     Lives  ?    In  reality  I 
have  killed  him 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Starts.]    KiUed ! 

Irene. 

Killed  him  with  a  fine  sharp  dagger  which  I  always 
have  with  me  in  bed 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Vehemently.]    I  don't  believe  you,  Irene! 

Irene. 

[With  a  gentle  smile.]    Indeed  you  may  believe  it,  Ar- 
nold. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Looks  compassion€Uely  at  her.]     Have  you  never  had  a 
chUd? 

Irene. 

Yes,  I  have  had  many  children. 

•  

Professor  Rubek. 
And  where  are  your  children  now  ? 
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Irene. 
I  killed  them. 

Professor  Rdbek. 
[Severely.]    Now  you  are  telling  me  lies  again! 

Irene. 

I  have  killed  them,  I  tell  you — murdered  them  ptti 
lessly.  As  soon  as  ever  they  came  into  the  world.  Oh, 
long,  long  before.     One  after  the  other. 

Professor  Ruber. 

[Sadly  and  earnestly,]  There  is  something  hidden  b^ 
hind  everything  you  say. 

Irene. 

How  can  I  help  that  ?  Every  word  I  say  is  whirred 
into  my  ear. 

Professor  Rubek. 

I  believe  I  am  the  only  one  that  can  divine  your  mean- 
ing. 

Irene. 

Surely  you  ought  to  be  the  only  one. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Rests  his  Jiands  on  the  table  and  looks  intently  ai  her] 
Some  of  the  strings  of  your  nature  have  broken. 

Irene. 

[Gently,]  Does  not  that  always  happen  when  a  young 
warm-blooded  woman  dies? 
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Professor  Rubek. 

Oh  Irene,  have  done  with  these  wild  imaginings — ! 
You  are  living!     Living — living! 

Irene. 

[Rises  slowly  from  her  chair  and  says,  quivering.]  I 
was  dead  for  many  years.  They  came  and  bound  me — 
laced  my  arms  together  behind  my  back —  Then  they 
lowered  me  into  a  grave-vault,  with  iron  bars  before  the 
loop-hole.  And  with  padded  walls — so  that  no  one  on 
the  earth  above  could  hear  the  grave-shrieks —  But 
now  I  am  beginning,  in  a  way,  to  rise  from  the  dead. 

[She  seats  herself  again. 

Professor  Rubek. 
[After  a  pause.]    In  all  this,  do  you  hold   m  e  guilty  ? 

Irene. 
Yes. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Guilty  of  t  h  a  t — ^your  death,  as  you  call  it. 

Irene. 

Guilty  of  the  fact  that  I  had  to  die.  [Changing  her 
tone  to  one  of  indifference.]  Why  don't  you  sit  down,  Ar- 
noM? 

Professor  Rubek. 
May  I  ? 

Irene. 

Yes. — You  need  not  be  afraid  of  being  frozen.  I  don't 
think  I  am  quite  turned  to  ice  yet. 
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Professor  Rubek. 

[Moves  a  chair  and  seats  himself  at  her  table,]  There, 
Irene.  Now  we  two  are  sitting  together  as  in  the  oU 
days. 

Irexe. 

A  little  way  apart  from  each  other — ^also  as  in  the  oU 
days. 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Moving  nearer,]    It  had  to  be  so,  then. 

Irene. 
Had  it? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Decisively,]  There  had  to  be  a  distance  between 
us 

Irene. 
Was  it  absolutely  necessary,  Arnold  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Continuing,]  Do  you  remember  what  you  answered 
when  I  asked  if  you  would  go  with  me  out  into  the  wide 
world  ? 

Irene. 

I  held  up  three  fingers  in  the  air  and  swore  that  I 
would  go  with  you  to  the  world's  end  and  to  the  end  w 
life.     And  that  I  would  serve  you  in  all  things- 

Professor  Rubek. 
As  the  model  for  mv  art 
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Irene. 
— ^In  frank,  utter  nakedness 


Professor  Rubek. 

[With  emotion.]  And  you  did  serve  me,  Irene — so 
bravely — so  gladly  and  ungrudgingly. 

Irene. 

Yes,  with  all  the  pubing  blood  of  my  youth,  I  served 
vou! 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Nodding^  vriih  a  look  of  grcUUude,]  That  you  have 
every  right  to  say. 

Irene. 

I  fell  down  at  your  feet  and  served  you,  Arnold! 
[Holding  her  clenched  hand  towards  him.]  But  you,  you, 
— you ! 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Defensively.]  I  never  did  you  any  wrong!  Never, 
Irene! 

Irene. 

Yes,  you  did!  You  did  wrong  to  my  innermost,  in- 
born nature 

Professor  Rubek. 

[SiaHing  back.]    I ! 

Irene. 

Yes,  you!  I  exposed  myself  wholly  and  unreserv- 
edly to  your  gaze —  [More  softly.]  And  never  once  did 
you  touch  me. 
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Professor  Rubek. 

Irene,  did  you  not  understand  that  many  a  time  I  was 
almost  beside  myself  under  the  spell  of  all  your  lovdiness? 

Irene. 

[Continuing  undisturbed.]  And  yet — if  you  had 
touched  me,  I  think  I  should  have  killed  you  on  the  spot 
For  I  had  a  sharp  needle  always  upon  me — ^hiddeo  in 
my  hair —  [Strokes  her  forehead  medttatively.]  But  after 
all — after  all — that  you  could 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Looks  impressively  at  her,]    I  was  an  artist,  Irene. 

Irene. 
[Darkly.]    That  is  just  it.     That  is  just  it. 

Professor  Rubek. 

An  artist  first  of  all.  And  I  was  sick  with  the  desire 
to  achieve  the  great  work  of  my  life.  [Losing  himtelf 
in  recollection.]  It  was  to  be  called  **  The  Resurrectioc 
Day" — ^figured  in  the  likeness  of  a  yomig  woman,  awak- 
ening from  the  sleep  of  death 

Irene. 
Our  child,  yes 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Continuing.]  It  was  to  be  the  awakening  <rf  the  no- 
blest, purest,  most  ideal  woman  the  world  ever  saw. 
Then  I  found  you.    You  were  what  I  required  in  eveiy 
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respect    And  you   consented   so   willingly — so   gladly. 
You  renounced  home  and  kindred — and  went  with  me. 

Irene. 

To  go  with  you  meant  for  me  the  resurrection  of  my 
childhood. 

Professor  Rubek. 

That  was  just  why  I  found  in  you  all  that  I  required 
—in  you  and  in  no  one  else.  I  came  to  look  on  you  as 
a  thing  hallowed,  not  to  be  touched  save  in  adoring 
thoughts.  In  those  days  I  was  still  young,  Irene.  And 
the  superstition  took  hold  of  me  that  if  I  touched  you,  if 
I  desired  you  with  my  senses,  my  soul  would  be  profaned, 
80  that  I  should  be  unable  to  accomplish  what  I  was 
striving  for. — ^And  I  still  think  there  was  some  truth  in 
that 

Irene. 

[Nods  with  a  touch  of  scorn.]  The  work  of  art  first — 
then  the  human  being. 

Professor  Rubek. 

You  must  judge  me  as  you  will;  but  at  that  time  I 
was  utterly  dominated  by  my  great  task — and  exultantly 
happy  in  it 

Irene. 
And  you  achieved  your  great  task,  Arnold. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Thanks  and  praise  be  to  you,  I  achieved  my  great 
task.     I  wanted  to  embody  the  pure  woman  as  I  saw 
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her  BWftk^ning  on  the  Resurrectioa  Day.  Not  mar- 
vrllinft  at  &n<>ihing  new  and  unknown  and  tindivined: 
hut  filled  with  a  sacred  joy  at  finding  herself  unchanged 
— she,  the  woman  of  earth — in  the  higher,  freer,  happier 
region — after  the  long,  dreamless  sleep  of  death.  [Mart 
fi'/lly.]  Thus  did  I  fashion  her. — I  fashioned  her  in 
your  image,  Irene. 

IltENK. 

[Layiny  tier  hands fiid  vpon  tins  table  and  leaning  against 
ike  back  of  her  chair.]     .And  then  you  were  done  witk 


Professor  Rubek. 
i;fr,.,«rl,/»«i,.l     Irene! 

Irene. 
You  had  no  longer  any  use  for  me • 

Professor  Rubek. 
How  can  you  say  that! 

Irene. 
— And  began  to  look  about  you  for  other  ideals 

Professor  Rubek. 
I  found  none,  none  after  you. 


Irene. 

And  no  other  models,  Arnold  F 
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Professor  Rubek. 

You   were  no  model  to  me.     You  were  the  fountain- 
head  of  my  achievement. 

Irene. 

[/*  sileni  for  a  short  time.]     What  poems  have  you 
made  since  ?    In  marble  I  mean.     Since  the  day  I  left 

you. 

Professor  Rubek. 

I  have  made  no  poems  since  that  day — only  frittered 
away  my  life  in  modelling. 

Irene. 

And  that  woman,  whom  you  are  now  living  with^ ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Inlerrupling  vehemently.]     Do  not  speak  of  her  now! 
It  makes  me  tingle  with  shame. 

Irene. 

Where  are  you  thinking  of  going  with  her  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Slack  and  weary.]     Oh,  on  a  tedious  coasting-voyage 
to  the  North,  I  suppose. 

Irene. 

[Looks  at  Aim,  smiles  almost  imperceptibly,  and  whis- 
pers.]  You  should  rather  go  high  up  into  the  moun- 
tains. As  high  as  ever  you  can.  Higher,  higher, — ^al- 
ways higher,  Arnold. 
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1*K0FES30B    HrBEK. 

[li'ilk  eager  rrprdation.]    Are   you   going  up  there? 

Irene. 

Have  you  the  courage  to  meet  me  on<«  again? 

Prof-es-sor  Kcbkk. 
[Struggling  with  himself,  uncertainly.]     If  we  could — 
oh.  if  only  we  could ! 

Ibene. 

Why  can  we  not  do  what  we  will  ?    [Look*  at  him  and 

whiapfra  beseechingly  with  folded  handa.]     Come.  come. 

Arnold!     Oh.  come  up  to  iiu- ^! 

[Maia  cntcr.i.  ghiwiiig  vith  plcamtre .  from  behind  the 
hotel,  and  goes  quickly  up  to  the  table  where  they 
were  previously  sitting. 

Maia. 

[Still  at  the  comer  of  the  hotel,  without  looking  around.] 
Oh,  you  may  say  what  you  please,  Rubek,  but — [Stopi, 
a*  she  catches  eight  of  Irene] — Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon — 
I  see  you  have  made  an  acquaintance. 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Curtly.]     Renewed  an  acquaintance.     [RUe».]     What 
was  it  you  wanted  with  me? 

Maia. 

I  only  wanted  to  say  this:  you  may  do  whatever  you 
please,  but  /  am  not  going  with  you  on  that  disgusting 
steamboat. 
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Professor  Rubek. 
Why  not  ? 

Maia. 

Because  I  want  to  go  up  on  the  mountains  and  into 
the  forests — ^that's  what  I  want.  [Coaxingly.]  Oh,  you 
must  let  me  do  it,  Rubek. — ^I  shall  be  so  good,  so  good 
afterwards! 

Professor  Rubek. 
Who  is  it  that  has  put  these  ideas  into  your  head  ? 

Maia. 

Why  he — ^that  horrid  bear-killer.  Oh  you  cannot 
conceive  all  the  marvellous  things  he  has  to  tell  about 
the  mcuntaips.  And  about  life  up  there!  They're  ugly, 
horrid,  repulsive,  most  of  the  yarns  he  spins — ^for  I  al- 
most believe  he's  lying — but  wonderfully  alluring  all  the 
swne.  Oh,  won't  you  let  me  go  with  him  ?  Only  to  see 
if  what  he  says  is  true,  you  understand.  May  I, 
Rubek? 

Professor  Rubek. 

Yes,  I  have  not  the  slightest  objection.  Off  you  go  to 
the  mountains — as  far  and  as  long  as  you  please.  I  shall 
perhaps  be  going  the  same  way  myself. 

Maia. 

[Quickly.]  No,  no,  no,  you  needn't  do  that!  Not  on 
m  V  account! 

Professor  Rubek. 

I  want  to  go  to  the  mountains.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  go. 
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Maia. 
Oh  thanks,  thanks !     May  I  tell  the  bear-kOIer  at  < 

Professor  Rubek. 
Tell  the  bear-killer  whatever  you  please. 

Maia. 

Oh  thanks,  thanks,  thanks!  [Is  about  to  take  hit } 
he  repels  the  movement,]  Oh,  how  dear  and  good  yo 
to-day,  Rubek! 

[She  runs  into  the  hotel. 

[At  the  sam£  time  the  door  of  the  pavilion  is 
and  noiselessly  set  ajar.    The  Sister  of  M 
stands  in  the  opening,  intently  on  the  watch, 
one  sees  her. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Decidedly t  turning  to  Irene.]  Shall  we  meet  up 
then? 

Irene. 

[Rising  slowly.]  Yes,  we  shall  certainly  meet— I 
sought  for  you  so  long. 

Professor  Rubek. 
When  did  you  begin  to  seek  for  me,  Irene? 

Irene. 

[With  a  touch  of  jesting  bitterness.]  Prom  the  mc 
I  realised  that  I  had  given  away  to  you  something  i 
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indispensable,  Arnold.    Something  one  ought  never  to 
part  with. 

Pbofessor  Rxjbek. 

[Bowing  his  head.]    Yes,  that  is  bitterly  true.     You 
gave  me  three  or  four  years  of  your  youth. 

Irene. 

More,  more  than  t  h  a  t  I  gave  you — spendthrift  as  I 
then  was. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Yes,  you  were  prodigal,  Irene.     You  gave  me  all  your 
naked  loveliness 

Irene. 
—To  gaze  upon 

Professor  Rubek. 
—And  to  glorify 

Irene. 

Yes,  for  your  own  glorification. — And  the  child's. 

Professor  Rubek. 
And  yours  too,  Irene. 

Irene. 
But  you  have  forgotten  the  most  precious  gift. 

Professor  Rubek. 
The  most  precious —  ?    What  gift  was  that? 
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Irene. 

I  gave  you  my  young,  living  soul.  And  that  gift  left 
me  empty  within — soulless.  [Looking  ai  him  with  afixd 
stare.]    It  was  t  h  a  t  I  died  of,  Arnold. 

[  The  Sister  of  Mercy  opens  the  door  wide  andmaki 
room  for  her.     She  goes  into  the  pavUion. 


Professor  Ruber. 
{Stands  and  looks  after  her;  then  whispers^    Irene! 


ACT  SECOND 

wr  a  mountain  health  resort.  The  landscape  stretches, 
in  the  form  of  an  immense  treeless  upland,  towards  a 
long  mountain  lake.  Beyond  tlie  lake  rises  a  range 
of  peaks  with  blue- white  snow  in  tlie  clefts.  In  tlie 
foreground  on  the  left  a  purling  brook  falls  in  sev- 
ered streamlets  down  a  steep  wall  of  rocky  and  thence 

flows  sTnoothly  over  the  upland  until  it  disappears  to 
the  right.     Dwarf  trees,  plants,  and  stones  along  the 

course  of  the  brook.  In  the  foreground  on  the  right  a 
hillock  J  with  a  stone  bench  on  the  top  of  it.  It  is  a 
summer  afternoon,  towards  sunset. 

rome  distance  over  the  upland,  on  tlie  other  side  of  tlie 
brook,  a  troop  of  children  is  singing,  dancing,  and 
playing.  Some  are  dressed  in  peasant  costume,  others 
in  town-m^ade  clothes.  Tlieir  happy  lauglUer  is  lieard, 
softened  by  distance,  during  the  follou>ing . 

>FE880R  Ruber  is  sitting  on  the  bench,  with  a  plaid  over 
his  shoulders,  and  looking  down  at  the  children's  play. 

sently  Maia  comes  forward  from  among  some  bushes 
on  the  upland  to  the  left,  well  back,  and  scans  the 
prospect  with  her  hand  shading  her  eyes.  She  wears 
aflat  tourist  cap,  a  short  skirt,  kilted  up,  reaching 
only  midway  between  ankle  and  knee,  and  high,  stout 
lace-boots.     She  has  in  her  hand  a  long  alpenstock. 

Maia. 

it  last  catches  sight  of  Rvbkk  and  calls.]     Hallo. 
[She  advances  over  the  upland,  jumps  over  the  brook, 
with  the  aid  of  her  alpenstock,  and  climbs  up  the 
hillock. 
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Maia. 

[Panting.]     Oh,   how   I   have   been   rushing  aro 
looking  for  you,  Rubek. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Nods  indifferently  and  asks.]     Have  you  just  o 
from  the  hotel  ? 

Maia. 

Yes,  that  was  the  last  place  I  tried — that  fly-trap. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Looking  ai  her  for  a  moment.]    I  noticed  that  you  i 
not  at  the  dinner-table. 

Maia. 
No,  we  had  our  dinner  in  the  open  air,  we  two. 

Professor  Rubek. 
"We  two"?    What  two? 

Maia. 
Why,  I  and  that  horrid  bear-killer,  of  course. 

Professor  Rubek. 
Oh,  he. 

Maia. 

Yes.     And  first  thing  to-morrow  morning  we  are  g 
off  again. 

Professor  Rubek. 
After  bears  ? 
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Maia. 
Yes.    OflF  to  kill  a  brown-boy. 

Professor  Ruber. 
Have  you  found  the  tracks  of  any  ? 

Maia. 

l^*ith  superiority.]  You  don't  suppose  that  bears  are 
to  be  found  in  the  naked  mountains,  do  you  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 
Where,  then  ? 

Maia. 

Far  beneath.  On  the  lower  slopes;  in  the  thickest 
parts  of  the  forest.  Places  your  ordinary  town-folk  could 
never  get  through 

Professor  Rubek. 
And  you  two  are  going  down  there  to-morrow  ? 

Maia. 

[Throwing  herself  down  among  tlie  heatlier,]  Yes,  so 
we  have  arranged. — Or  perhaps  we  may  start  this  even- 
ing.—If  \ou  have  no  objection,  that's  to  say? 

Professor  Rubek. 
I  f    Far  be  it  from  me  to 

Maia. 
[Quickly.]     Of  course  Lars  goes  with  us — with  the  dogs. 
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Professor  Rubek. 

I  feel  no  curiosity  as  to  the  movementa  of  Mr,  Lars  an<i 
his  dogs.  [Clianipn(j  tlir  aubjecl.]  Would  you  not  rathe-* 
sit  propcrlj-  on  the  seat  ? 

Maia.  I 

[Drou-itilij.]     'So,  thank  you.     I'm  lying  so  delightfultj 
in  the  sc^rt  healht^r. 


1  can  see  that  yo 


[Yavfiiing.]     I 
tired. 


You  don't  notice  it 
ment  is  over 


J 


k   I'm   beginning   to  feel 

Rdbek. 

rwards — ^when  the  excite-  ; 


Maia. 

[In  a  drowsy  tone.]  Just  so.  I  will  lie  and  close  my 
eyes.  [A  short  pause. 

Maia. 

[With  sudden  impatu'nce.]  Ugh,  Rubek — how  can  you 
endure  to  sit  there  listening  to  these  children's  screams! 
And  to  watch  all  the  capers  they  are  cutting,  too! 

Professor  Rubek. 

There  is  something  harmonious — almost  like  music — 
in  their  movements,  now  and  then;  amid  all  the  clumsi- 
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ness.    And  it  amuses  me  to  sit  and  watch  for  these  iso- 
lated moments — ^when  they  come. 

Maia. 

\WUh  a  somewhat  scornful  laugh.]    Yes,  you  are  al- 
ways, always  an  artist. 

Professor  Rubek. 
And  I  propose  to  remain  one. 

Maia. 

[Lying  on  her  side,  so  that  her  back  is  turned  to  him.] 
There's  not  a  bit  of  the  artist  about  him. 

Professor  Rubek. 
[With  attention.]     Who  is  it  that's  not  an  artist  ? 

Maia. 

[Again  in  a  sleepy  tone.]     Why,  he — ^the  other  one,  of 
course. 

Professor  Rubek. 

The  bear-hunter,  you  mean  ? 

Maia. 

Yes.     There's  not  a  bit  of  the  artist  about  him — not 
the  least  little  bit. 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Smilinq.]     No,  I  believe  there's  no  doubt  about  that 
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Maia. 

[Vehemently,  vnthout  moving.]    And  so  u^y  as 
[Plucks  up  a  tuft  of  heather  and  throws  it  okx^. 
ugly,  so  ugly!    Isch! 

Professor  Rubek. 

Is  that  why  you  are  so  ready  to  set  off  with  hin 
into  the  wilds  ? 

Maia. 

[CurUy.]  I  don't  know.  [  Turning  towards  him] 
are  ugly,  too,  Rubek. 

Professor  Rubek. 
Have  you  only  just  discovered  it  ? 

Maia. 
No,  I  have  seen  it  for  long. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Shrugging  his  shoulders.]  One  doesn't  grow  yo 
One  doesn't  grow  younger,  Frau  Maia. 

Maia. 

It's  not  that  sort  of  ugliness  that  I  mean  at  all 
there  has  come  to  be  such  an  expression  of  fati{ 
utter  weariness,  in  your  eyes — ^when  you  deign,  o 
a  while,  to  cast  a  glance  at  me. 

Professor  Rubek. 
Have  you  noticed  that  ? 
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Maia. 

[Nods,]  Little  by  little  this  evil  look  has  come  into 
yoar  eyes.  It  seems  almost  as  though  you  were  nursing 
some  dark  plot  against  me. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Indeed  ?  [In  a  friendly  but  earnest  tone.]  Come  here 
and  sit  beside  me,  Maia;  and  let  us  talk  a  little. 

Maia. 

[Balf  rising.]  Then  will  you  let  me  sit  upon  your 
iuiee?    As  I  used  to  in  the  early  days  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

No,  you  mustn't — ^people  can  see  us  from  the  hotel. 
[Moves  a  little.]  But  you  can  sit  here  on  the  bench — ^at 
my  side. 

Maia. 

No,  thank  you;  in  that  case  I'd  rather  lie  here,  where 
I  am.  I  can  hear  you  quite  well  here.  [Looks  inquir- 
ingly at  him.]     Well,  what  is  it  you  want  to  say  to  me  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Begins  slowly.]  What  do  you  think  was  my  real  rea- 
son for  agreeing  to  make  this  tour  ? 

Maia. 

Well — I  remember  you  declared,  among  other  things, 
that  it  was  going  to  do  m  e  such  a  tremendous  lot  of 
good.     But — but 
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Frofe»»or  Rubbk. 


But  now  I  don't  believe  the  least  tittle  bit  that  that 
was  the  reason 

LCBEK. 

Then  w1  out  it  now? 


Madame  vuu  Su 


tcount  of  that  pale  lady.    J 


Yes,  she  who  is  always  hanging  at  our  heels.     Yes- 
terday evening  she  made  her  appearance  up  here  too. 

Professor  Rubek. 
But  what  in  all  the  world ! 

Maia. 
Oh,  I  know  you  knew  her  very  well  indeed — long  be- 
fore you  knew  me. 

Professor  Rubek. 
And  bad  forgotten  her,  too — long  before  I  knew  you. 

Maia. 

{SiUing  upriffhi.]     Can  you  forget  so  easily,  Rubek  ? 
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Professor  Rubek. 

[Curtly.]    Yes,   very  easily   indeed.     [Adds  harshly.] 
When  I  w  a  n  t  to  forget. 

Maia. 
Even  a  woman  who  has  been  a  model  to  you  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 
When  I  have  no  more  use  for  her 

Maia. 
One  who  has  stood  to  you  undressed  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

That  means  nothing — ^nothing  for  us  artists.  [With  a 
change  of  tone.]  And  then — may  I  venture  to  ask — how 
was  /  to  guess  that  she  was  in  this  country  ? 

Maia. 

Oh,  you  might  have  seen  her  name  in  a  Visitors'  List 
—in  one  of  the  newspapers. 

Professor  Rubek. 

But  I  had  no  idea  of  the  name  she  now  goes  by.  I 
had  never  heard  of  any  Herr  von  Satow. 

Maia. 

[Affecting  weariness.]  Oh  well  then,  I  suppose  it  must 
have  been  for  some  other  reason  that  you  were  so  set 
upon  this  journey. 
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Professor  Rubek. 

[Seriously.]    Yes,  Maia — it  was  for  another  ra 
A  quite  different  reason.     And   that   is  what  we 
sooner  or  later  have  a  clear  explanation  about 

Maia. 

[In  a  fit  of  suppressed  laughter  J\  Heavens,  how 
emn  you  look! 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Suspiciously  scrutinising  her.]     Yes,  perhaps  a 
more  solemn  than  necessary. 

Maia. 

How  so ? 

Professor  Rubek. 
And  that  is  a  very  good  thing  for  us  botL 

Maia. 
You  begin  to  make  me  feel  curious,  Rubek. 

Professor  Rubek. 
Only  curious  ?     Not  a  little  bit  uneasy. 

Maia. 

[Shaking  her  head.]     Not  in  the  least. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Good.  Then  listen. — ^You  said  that  dav  down  i 
Baths  that  it  seemed  to  you  I  had  become  very  nei 
of  late 
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Maia. 
Yes,  and  you  really  have. 

Professor  Rubrk. 
And  what  do  you  think  can  be  the  reason  of  that? 

Maia. 

How  can  I  tell ?     [Quickly.]    Perhaps  you  have 

grown  weary  of  this  constant  companionship  with  me. 

Professor  Rubek. 
Constant —  ?     Why  not  say  "  everlasting  "  ? 

Maia. 

Daily  companionship,  then.  Here  have  we  two  soli- 
wy  people  lived  down  there  for  four  or  five  mortal  years, 
'hI  scarcely  been  an  hour  away  from  each  other. — ^We 
•^0  all  by  ourselves. 

Professor  Rubek. 
\lVUh  interest.]    Well?    And  then ? 


Maia. 

[A  little  oppressed.]  You  are  not  a  particularly  sociable 
•n,  Rubek.  You  like  to  keep  yourself  to  yourself  and 
ink  your  own  thoughts.  And  of  course  I  can't  talk 
t>perly  to  y  o  u  about  your  affairs.  I  know  noth- 
g  about  art  and  that  sort  of  thing —  [With  an  impa- 
itf  gesture.]    And  care  very  little  either,  for  that  matter! 
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Prof&ssor  Rubek. 

Weil,  well;  and  that's  why  we  ([enerally  sil  by  the  fire- 
side, and  chat  about  your  alfairs. 

Maia. 

Oh,  good  gracious — ^I  have  no  alTairs  to  chat  about. 

Well,  t]  ips;  but  at  any  rate  the 

time  passe.  aa  well  as  atiotlicr,  Muia. 


Yes,  you  are  uses.     It  is  passing  away 

from  you.  Rul  ppose  H  is  re^y    that 

that  makes  you  so  unea.sy 

Professor  Ruber. 

[Nods  vefu!m£nt!y.]  .\nd  so  restless!  [Writhing  in  Aw 
seat.]  No,  I  shall  soon  not  be  able  to  endure  this  piti- 
ful life  any  longer. 


[Rises  and  stands  for  a  inoTnerU  looking  at  him.]     If 
you  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  you  have  only  to  say  so. 

Professor  Rubek. 
Why   will  you  use  such  phrases  ?     Get  rid  of  you  ? 


Yes,  if  you  want  to  have  done  with  me,  please  say  s 
right  out.     And  I  will  go  that  instant. 
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Professor  Rubek. 

\JV%th  an  almost  imperceptible  smile,]  Do  you  intend 
that  as  a  threat,  Maia? 

Maia. 

There  can  be  no  threat  for  you  in  what  I  said. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Rising.]  No»  I  confess  you  are  right  there.  [Adds 
after  a  pause.]  You  and  I  cannot  possibly  go  on  living 
together  like  this 

Maia. 

Well?    And  then ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

There  is  no  "then"  about  it.  [With  emphasis  on  his 
icords.]  Because  we  two  cannot  go  on  living  together 
alone — it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  we  must 
part. 

Maia. 

[Smiles  scornfully.]  Only  draw  away  from  each  other 
a  little,  you  mean  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Shakes  his  head.]    Even  that  is  not  necessary. 

Maia. 

Well  then  ?  Come  out  with  what  you  want  to  do  with 
me. 
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Professor  Rubek. 

[With  some  hesitation,]  What  I  now  feel  so  keen 
and  so  painfully — that  I  require,  is  to  have  some 
about  me  who  really  and  truly  stands  close  to  me— 

Maia. 

[Interrupts  him  anonously.]     Don't  /  do  that,  Rul 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Waving  her  aside,]     Not  in  that  sense.     What  I 
is  the  companionship  of  another  person  who  can, 
were,  complete  me — supply  what  is  wanting  in  me 
one  with  me  in  all  my  striving. 

Maia. 

[Slowly,]    It's  true  that  things  like  that  are  a 
deal  too  hard  for  me. 

Professor  Rubek. 
Oh  no,  they  are  not  at  all  in  your  line,  Maia« 

Maia. 

[With  an  oiUbursL]  And  heaven  knows  I  don't 
them  to  be,  either! 

Professor  Rubek. 

I  know  that  very  well. — ^And  it  was  with  no  i( 
finding  any  such  help  in  my  life-work  that  I  marrie 

Maia. 

[Observing  him  closely,]  I  can  see  in  your  fac 
you  are  thinking  of  some  one  else. 
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Professor  Rubek. 

Indeed  ?  I  have  never  noticed  before  that  you  were  a 
thought-reader.     But  you  can  see  t  h  a  t »  can  you  ? 

Maia. 
Yes,  I  can.     Oh,  I  know  you  so  well,  so  well,  Rubek. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Then  perhaps  you  can  also  see  who  it  is  I  am  think- 
ing of  ? 

Maia. 
Yes»  indeed  I  can. 

Professor  Rubek. 
Well  ?    Have  the  goodness  to ? 

Maia. 

You  are  thinking  of  that — that  model  you  once  used 
for —  [Suddenly  letting  slip  the  train  of  thought]  Do 
you  know,  the  people  down  at  the  hotel  think  she's  mad. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Indeed?  And  pray  what  do  the  people  down  at  the 
liotel  think  of  you  and  the  bear-killer  ? 

Maia. 

That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  [Continuing 
Ae  former  train  of  thought.]  But  it  was  this  pale  lady 
TOO  were  thinking  of. 
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Professor  Rubek. 

[Calmly,]  Precisely,  of  her. — ^When  I  had  no  moie 
use  for  her — ^and  when,  besides,  she  went  away  from  me 
— ^vanished  without  a  word 

Maia. 

Then  you  accepted  me  as  a  sort  of  makeshift,  I  sup- 
pose? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[More  unfeelingly,]  Something  of  the  sort,  to  tell  the 
truth,  little  Maia.  For  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  I 
had  lived  there  lonely  and  brooding,  and  had  put  the 
last  touch — the  very  last  touch,  to  my  work.  "The  Res- 
urrection Day"  went  out  over  the  world  and  brou^ 
me  fame — and  everything  else  that  heart  could  desire. 
[With  greater  warmth.]  But  I  no  longer  loved  my  own 
work.  Men's  laurels  and  incense  nauseated  me,  till  I 
could  have  rushed  away  in  despair  and  hidden  mysdf  in 
the  depths  of  the  woods.  [Looking  at  Aer.]  You,  who 
are  a  thought-reader — can  you  guess  what  then  occurred 
to  me? 

Maia. 

[Lightly,]  Yes,  it  occurred  to  you  to  make  portrait- 
busts  of  gentlemen  and  ladies. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Nods,]  To  order,  yes.  With  animals'  faces  behind 
the  masks.  Those  I  threw  in  gratis — into  the  ba^ 
gain,  you  understand.  [Smiling^  But  that  was  not  pre- 
cisely what  I  had  in  my  mind. 
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Maia. 

What,  then  ? 

Professor  Ruber. 

[Again  serious.]  It  was  this,  that  all  the  talk  about 
the  artist's  vocation  and  the  artist's  mission,  and  so  forth,, 
began  to  strike  me  as  being  very  empty,  and  hollow,  and 
meaningless  at  bottom. 

Maia. 

Then  what  would  you  put  in  its  place  ? 

Professor  Ruber. 
Life,  Maia. 

Maia. 

Life? 

Professor  Ruber. 

Yes,  is  not  life  in  sunshine  and  in  beauty  a  hundred 
times  better  worth  while  than  to  hang  about  to  the  end 
of  your  days  in  a  raw,  damp  hole,  and  wear  yourself  out 
in  a  perpetual  struggle  with  lumps  of  clay  and  blocks  of 
stone? 

Maia. 

[B'iA  a  little  sigh.]  Yes,  I  have  always  thought  so, 
certainly. 

Professor  Ruber. 

And  then  I  bad  become  rich  enough  to  live  in  luxury 
tod  in  indolent,  quivering  sunshine.  I  was  able  to  build 
myself  the  villa  on  the  Lake  of  Taunitz,  and  the  palazzo 
in  the  o^ital, — and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
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Maia.  1 

[Taking  up  his  tone.]  And  last  but  not  least,  jm\ 
could  afford  to  treat  yourself  to  me»  too.  And  you  gm 
me  leave  to  share  in  all  your  treasures.  1 

Professor  Rubek.  i 

[Jesting^  so  as  to  turn  the  conversation.]    Did  I  nd] 
promise  to  take  you  up  with  me  to  a  high  mountain  and 
show  you  all  the  glory  of  the  world? 

Maia.  ^ 

[With  a  gentle  expression.]  You  have  perhaps  takoi 
me  up  with  you  to  a  high  enough  mountain,  Rubdc— 
but  you  have  not  shown  me  all  the  glory  of  the  world. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[With  a  laugh  of  irritation.]  How  insatiable  yoa  are, 
Maia!  Absolutely  insatiable!  [With  a  vehement  out- 
burst.] But  do  you  know  what  is  the  most  hopeless  thing 
of  all,  Maia?     Can  you  guess  that? 

Maia. 

[With  quiet  defiance.]  Yes,  I  suppose  it  is  that  you 
have  gone  and  tied  yourself  to  me — for  life. 

Professor  Rubek. 
I  would  not  have  expressed  myself  so  heartlessly. 

Maia. 
But  you  would  have  meant  it  just  as  heartlessly. 
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Professor  Ruber. 

You  have  no  clear  idea  of  the  inner  workings  of  an 
artist's  nature. 

Maia. 

[Smiling  and  shaking  her  head.]  Good  heavens,  I 
haven't  even  a  clear  idea  of  the  inner  workings  of  my 
own  nature. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Continuing  undisturbed.]  I  live  at  such  high  speed, 
Maia.  We  live  so,  we  artists.  I,  for  my  part,  have 
lived  through  a  whole  lifetime  in  the  few  years  we  two 
Have  known  each  other.  I  have  come  to  realise  that  I 
am  not  at  all  adapted  for  seeking  happiness  in  indolent 
enjoyment.  Life  does  not  shape  itself  that  way  for  me 
and  those  like  me.  I  must  go  on  working — producing 
one  work  after  another — right  up  to  my  dying  day. 
[Forcing  himself  to  continue.]  That  is  why  I  cannot  get 
on  with  you  any  longer,  Maia — not  with  you  alone. 

Maia. 

[Quietly.]  Does  that  mean,  in  plain  language,  that  you 
liAve  grown  tired  of  me  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Bursts  forth.]  Yes,  that  is  w^hat  it  means!  I  have 
grown  tired — intolerably  tired  and  fretted  and  unstrung 
Hn  this  life  with  you!  Now  you  know  it.  [Controlling 
himself]  These  are  hard,  ugly  words  I  am  using.  I 
know  that  very  well.  And  you  are  not  at  all  to  blame  in 
tliis  matter; — ^that  I  willingly  admit.  It  is  simply  and 
solely  I  myself,  who  have  once  more  undergone  a  revo- 
htioD — [Half  to  himsey] — ^an  awakening  to  my  real  life. 
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Maia. 

[Involuntarily  folding  her  hands.]  Why  in  all 
world  should  we  not  part  then  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Looks  at  her  in  astonishment.]  Should  you  be  wi 
to? 

Maia. 

[Shrugging  her  shoulders,]  Oh  yes — if  there's  not 
else  for  it,  then 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Eagerly.]  But  there  is  something  else  for  it  T 
I  s  an  alternative 

Maia. 

[Holding  up  lier  forefinger.]  Now  you  are  thinkio 
the  pale  lady  again! 

Professor  Rubek. 

Yes,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  cannot  help  constantly  th 
ing  of  her.  Ever  since  I  met  her  again.  [A  step  m 
her.]     For  now  I  will  tell  you  a  secret,  Maia. 

Maia* 

Well? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Touching  his  own  breast.]    In  here,  you  see — in 
I  have  a  little  bramah-locked  casket.     And  in  that 
ket  all  my  sculptor's  visions  are  stored  up.    But  i 
she  disappeared  and  left  no  trace,  the  lock  of  the  cf 
tjuapped  to.    And  she  had  the  kqr — and  she  took  it  i 
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with  her. — You,  little  Maia»  you  had  no  key;  so  all  that 
the  casket  contains  must  lie  unused.  And  the  years  pass! 
And  I  have  no  means  of  getting  at  the  treasure. 

Maia. 

[Trying  to  repress  a  subtle  smile.]  Then  get  her  to 
open  the  casket  for  you  again 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Not  understanding.]     Maia ? 

Maia. 

—for  here  she  is,  vou  see.  And  no  doubt  it's  on  ac- 
<^UDt  of  this  casket  that  she  has  come. 

Professor  Rubek. 
I  have  not  said  a  single  word  to  her  on  this  subject! 

Maia. 

[Looks  innocently  at  him.]  My  dear  Rubek — ^is  it 
worth  while  to  make  all  this  fuss  and  commotion  about 
so  simple  a  matter  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 
Jh  you  think  thb  matter  is  so  absolutely  simple  ? 

Maia. 

Yes,  certainly  I  think  so.  Do  you  attach  yourself  to 
whoever  you  most  require.  [Xods  to  htm.]  I  shall  al- 
ways manage  to  find  a  place  for  myself. 
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Professor  Rubek. 
Where  do  you  mean  ? 

Maia. 

[Unconcerned,  evasively.]  Well — ^I  need  only  take 
self  off  to  the  villa,  if  it  should  be  necessary.  Bt 
won't  be;  for  in  town — in  all  that  great  house  of  ou; 
there  must  surely,  with  a  little  good  will,  be  room  eno 
for  three. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Uncertainly.]  And  do  you  think  that  would  i 
in  the  long  run  ? 

Maia. 

[In  a  light  totie.]  Very  well,  then — if  it  won't  worl 
won't.     It  is  no  good  talking  about  it. 

Professor  Rubek. 

And  what  shall  we  do  then,  Maia — if  it  does  i 
work  ? 

Maia. 

[Untroubled.]  Then  we  two  will  simply  get  out 
each  other's  way — part  entirely.  I  shall  always 
something  new  for  myself,  somewhere  in  the  wc 
Something  free!  Free!  Free! — No  need  to  be  anx 
about  that.  Professor  Rubek!  [Suddenly  points  o 
the  right.]     Look  there!     There  we  have  her. 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Turning.]     Where  .^ 
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Maia. 

Out  on  the  plain.  Striding — ^like  a  marble  statue. 
She  is  coining  this  way. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Stands  gazing  with  his  hand  ot^er  his  eyes,]  Does  not 
she  look  like  the  Resurrection  incarnate?  [To  himself,] 
And  her  I  could  displace — and  move  into  the  shade! 
Remodel  her —     Fool  that  I  was! 

Maia. 
What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Putting  the  question  aside,]  Nothing.  Nothing  that 
you  would  understand. 

[Irene  advances  from  the  right  m?er  the  upland. 
The  children  at  their  play  liave  already  caught 
sight  of  her  and  run  to  m^eet  Iter,  Site  is  now  sur- 
rounded by  them;  some  appear  confident  and  at 
ease,  others  uneasy  and  timid.  She  talks  low  to 
them  end  indicates  that  tJiey  are  to  go  down  to  the 
hotel;  she  herself  will  rest  a  little  beside  the  brook. 
The  children  run  down  over  the  slope  to  the  left, 
halfway  to  the  back.  Irene  goes  up  to  the  wall  of 
rockf  and  lets  the  rillets  of  the  cascade  flow  over  her 
hands,  cooling  them. 

Maia. 

[In  a  low  voice.]     Go  down  and  speak  to  her  alone, 
fiubek. 
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Professor  Ruber. 
And  where  will  you  go  in  the  meantime? 

Maia. 

[Looking  significantly  at  him,]     Henceforth  I  slu 
my  own  ways. 

[She  descends  from  the  hillock  and  leaps  over  thil 
by  aid  of  Iter  alpenstock.     She  stops  beside  Ii 

Maia. 
Professor  Rubek  is  up  there,  waiting  for  you,  m 

Irene. 
What  does  he  want  ? 

Maia. 

He  wants  you  to  help  him  to  open  a  casket  tl 
-snapped  to. 

Irene. 

Can  I  help  him  in  that  ? 

Maia. 
He  says  you  are  the  only  person  that  can. 

Irene. 
Then  I  must  try. 

Maia. 

^es,  you  really  must,  madam. 

[She  goes  dovm  by  the  path  to  tl 
[In  a  little  while  Professor  Rubek  comes 
Irene,  but  stops  wiih  the  brook  between  th 
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Irene. 

[After  a  short  pause.]    She — ^the  other  one — said  that 
you  had  been  waiting  for  me. 

Professor  Rubek. 

I  have  waited  for  you  year  after  year — ^without  myself 
knowing  it. 

Irene. 

I  could  not  come  to  you,  Arnold.     I  was  lying  down 
there,  sleeping  the  long,  deep,  dreamful  sleep. 

Professor  Rubek. 
But  now  you  have  awakened,  Irene! 

Irene. 

[Shakes  her  head,]     I  have  the  heavy,  deep  sleep  still 
In  my  eyes. 

Professor  Rubek. 

You  shall  see  that  day  will  dawn  and  lighten  for  us 
both. 

Irene. 
Do  not  believe  that. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[VrgerUly.]     I  do  believe  it!     And  I  know  it!     Now 
that  I  have  found  you  again 

Irene. 
Risen  from  the  grave. 
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Professor  Rubek* 
Transfigured! 

Irene. 

Only  risen,  Arnold.     Not  transfigured. 
[He  crosses  over  to  her  by  means  of  stepping^ 
below  the  cascade. 

Professor  Rubek. 
Where  have  you  been  all  day,  Irene? 

Irene. 

[Pointing.]     Far,  far  over  there,  on  the  greal 
waste 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Turning  tlie  conversation,]     You  have  not  your 
friend  with  you  to-day,  I  see. 

Irene. 

[SmUing.]     My  friend  is  keeping  a  close  watch 
none  the  less. 

Professor  Rubek. 
Can  she  ? 

Irene. 

[Glancing  furtively  around,]     You  may  be  sure 
— wherever  I  may  go.     She  never  loses  sight  c 
[Whispering.]     Until,  one  fine  sunny  morning, 
kill  her. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Would  vou  do  that  ? 
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Irene. 
With  the  utmost  delight — if  only  I  could  manage  it. 

Professor  Rubek. 
Why  do  you  want  to  ? 

Irene. 

Because  she  deals  in  witchcraft.    [Mysteriously.]    Only 
think,  Arnold — she  has  changed  herself  into  my  shadow. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Trying  to  calm  her.]     Well,  well,  well — a  shadow  we 
must  all  have. 

Irene. 

I  am  my  own  shadow.     [With  an  outburst.]     Do  you 
not  understand  that! 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Sadly.]    Yes,  yes,  Irene,  I  understand  it. 
[He  seats  himself  on  a  stone  beside  the  brook.     She 
stands  behind  him^  leaning  against  tlie  wall  of  rock. 

Irene. 

[After  a  pause.]     Why  do  you  sit  there  turning  your 
eyes  away  from  me  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Softly,  shaking  his  head.]     I  dare  not — ^I  dare  not 
look  at  you. 

Irene. 

Why  dare  you  not  look  at  me  any  more  ? 
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Professor  Rubek. 

You  have  a  shadow  that  tortures  me.  And  I 
the  crushing  weight  of  my  conscience. 

Irene. 

[With  a  glad  cry  of  deliverance,]     At  last! 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Springs  up.]     Irene — ^what  is  it! 

Irene. 

[Motioning  him  off.]  Keep  still,  still,  still!  [D 
deep  breath  and  says,  as  though  relieved  of  a  h 
There!  Now  they  let  me  go.  For  this  time.— N 
can  sit  down  and  talk  as  we  used  to — ^when  I  was 

Professor  Rubek. 
Oh,  if  only  we  could  talk  as  we  used  to. 

Irene. 

Sit  there,  where  you  were  sitting.  I  will  sit  h 
side  you. 

[He  sits  down  again.     She  seals  herself  on 
stone,  close  to  him. 

Irene. 

[After  a  short  interval  of  silence.]  Now  I  hav 
back  to  you  from  the  uttermost  regions,  Arnold 

Professor  Rubek. 
Aye,  truly,  from  an  endless  journey. 
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Irene. 
Come  home  to  my  lord  and  master 

Professor  Rubek. 
To  our  home; — ^to  our  own  home,  Irene. 

Irene. 
Have  you  looked  for  my  coming  every  single  day  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 
How  dared  I  look  for  you  ? 

Irene. 

[With  a  sidelong  glance.]     No,  I  suppose  you  dared 
Dot.    For  you  understood  nothing. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Was  it  really  not  for  the  sake  of  some  one  else  that 
you  all  of  a  sudden  disappeared  from  me  in  that  way  P 

Irene. 
Might  it  not  quite  well  be  for  your   sake,  Arnold  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Looh  doubtfully  ai  her.]     1  don't  understand  you ? 

Irene. 

When  I  had  served  you  with  my  soul  and  with  my 
body— when  the  statue  stood  there  finished — our  child 
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u  jou  railed  it — then  I  laid  at  your  feet  Hip  most  pre;— 
cnous  sacrifice  of  all — hy  ciTsring  myself  for  all  time 

Professor  Rt'BKK.  _ 

[fiou-a  his  head.]     And  laying  my  life  waste.  fl 


[Siiililriili/  firltii)  wj*.]     It  was  just    that    I  wanted. 
Never.  never  should  you  create  anything  again — afle^ 
you  ha*.]  created  th«t  nn\v  rliild  of  ours. 


F  RUBGK. 

Was  it  jealousy  vou,  then? 


[CWrf/y.]     I  thi  her  lialrwi. 

RtTBRK. 


Hatred  ?     Uatrea 


J 


Irene. 


[Again  vehemently.]  Yes,  for  you — for  the  artist  who 
had  so  lightly  and  carelessly  taken  a  warm-blooded  body, 
a  young  human  life,  and  worn  the  soul  out  of  it — be- 
cause you  needed  it  for  a  work  of  art. 

Professor  Rubek. 

And  you  can  say  that — you  who  threw  yourself  into 
my  work  with  such  saint-like  passion  and  such  ardent 
joy?— that  work  for  which  we  two  met  together  eveiy 
morning,  as  for  an  acl  of  worship. 
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Irene. 
[Coldly,  as  before,]    I  will  tell  you  one  thing,  Arnold. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Well? 

Irene. 

I  never  loved  your  art,  before  I  met  you. — ^Nor  after 

:-ither. 

Professor  Rubek. 
But  the  artist,  Irene  ? 

Irene. 

The  artist  I  hate. 

Professor  Rubek. 
The  artist  in   m  e  too  ? 

Irene. 

In  you  most  of  all.     When  I  unclothed  myself  and 
stood  for  you,  then  I  hated  you,  Arnold 

Professor  Rubek. 

fffarm/y.]     That  you  did   not,  Irene!     That  is  not 
true! 

Irene. 

I  hated  you,  because  you  could  stand  there  so  un« 
moved 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Laughs.]    Unmoved  ?    Do  you  think  so  ? 
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Irkne. 

—at  any  rale  so  inlolerabl.v  jolf-con trolled.  And  I»c- 
cauve  you  were  an  artUt  and  an  urlixl  only— not  n  mun! 
[Chanjiwf  to  a  tom-ftdl  ofwunt^h  aiid/erlivg.]  Bui  that 
•tatuc  in  Ihe  wet,  living  day,  t  h  a  I  I  loved — as  it  rose 
up.  a  vilnl  liuaian  creature,  out  of  those  raw,  shapclmt 
manws — for  '  cation,  our  child.     Mine 

•nd  yourjt. 

Hdbek. 

[Sadlij.]    It  w  t  and  in  truth. 


Let  me  tell  you,  /  it  is  for  the  sake  of  this 

child  oi  ourd  that  1  have  uiiilcr(iiki:u  this  long  pilgr!niBge< 

Professor  Rubek. 
[SudfUnli/  aUrt.]     For  the  statue's ? 

Irene. 
Call  it  what  you  will.     I  call  it  our  child. 

Professor  Rdbek. 

And  now  you  want  to  see  it?  Finished?  In  marble^* 
which  you  always  thought  so  cold  ?  [Eagerly.]  You  d^' 
not  know,  perhaps,  that  it  is  installed  in  a  great  museuiV 
somewhere — far  out  in  the  world  ? 

Irene. 
I  have  heard  a  sort  of  legend  about  EL 
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Professor  Rubek. 

And  museums  were  always  a  horror  to  you.     You 
called  them  grave-vaults 

Irene. 

I  will  make  a  pilgrimage  to  the  place  where  my  soul 
and  my  child's  soul  lie  buried. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Uneasy  and  alarmed.]  You  must  never  see  that  statue 
again!  Do  you  hear,  Irene!  I  implore  you — !  Never, 
never  see  it  again! 

Irene. 

Perhaps  you  think  it  would  mean  death  to  me  a  sec- 
tnd  time  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Clenching  his  hands  together,]  Oh,  I  don't  know  what 
I  think. — But  how  could  I  ever  imagine  that  you  would 
fix  your  mind  so  immovably  on  that  statue?  You,  who 
^cnt  away  from  me — before  it  was  completed. 

Irene. 

It  w  a  s  completed.  That  was  why  I  could  go  away 
''om  you — and  leave  you  alone. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[SiU  with  his  elbows  upon  his  knees,  rocking  his  head 
from  side  to  side^  with  his  hands  before  his  eyes,]  It  was 
Qot  what  it  afterwards  became. 


ft 
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Ikcnb. 

[Qiiiftli/,  hut  quirk  at  liykinUig,  half-UH»hei^hr»  a 
row-bladed  sharp  knife  which  the  carries  in  liet  breoM^^. 
ami  luikt  in  a  hoar»e  wkiMper.]  Arnold — have  youdnne 
any  evil  to  our  child  ? 

PRorsmoit  RcBEK. 

[Ki'iwn'cc/y.]     Any   evil? — How  can   1   he   »ure   wiiat 
you   would  call  it  7 


[Breathless.]  Tell  me  at  once:  what  have  you  done  to 
the  child  ? 

Phofemor  Rubek. 

I  will  tell  you,  if  you  will  sit  and  listen  quietly  to  what 
I  say. 

Irene. 
[Hi<Us  ike  knife.]    I  will  listen  as  quietly  as  a  mother 

can  when  she 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Interrupting.]  And  you  must  not  look  at  me  while  I 
am  telling  you. 

Irene. 

[Moves  to  a  stone  behind  hit  back.]  I  will  sit  here,  be- 
hind you. — Now  tell  me. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Takes  hta  hands  from  before  his  eyes  and  gazes  straight 
in  front  of  him.]  When  I  had  found  you.  I  knew  at 
once  how  I  should  make  use  of  you  for  my  life-work. 
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Irene. 

"  The  Resurrection  Day  "  you  called  your  life-work. — • 
I  call  it  "our  child." 

Professor  Ruber. 

I  was  young  then — ^with  no  knowledge  of  life.  The 
Resurrection,  I  thought,  would  be  most  beautifully  and 
exquisitely  figured  as  a  young  unsullied  woman — with 
none  of  our  earth-life's  experiences — awakening  to  light 
and  glor}'  without  having  to  put  away  from  her  anything 
ugly  and  impure. 

Irene. 

[Quickly,]  Yes — and  so  I  stand  there  noW,  in  our 
work  f 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Hesitating.]     Not  absolutely  and  entirely  so,  Irene. 

Irene. 

[In  rising  excitement,]  Not  absolutely — ?  Do  I  not 
stand  as  I  always  stood  for  you  ? 

Professor  Rupek. 

[Without  anstoering.]  I  learned  worldly  wisdom  in  the 
Tears  that  followed,  Irene.  "The  Resurrection  Dav" 
became  in  my  mind's  eye  something  more  and  something 
— something  more  complex.  The  little  round  plinth  on 
which  your  figure  stood  erect  and  solitary — it  no  longer 
afforded  room  for  all  the  imagery  I  now  wanted  to 
add 
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Ibene. 

((Jro/K-.T /or  lirr  knife,  but  deituU-]  Whal  itn^crv  did 
you  add  then?     Tell  mel 

PnOFERSOR    ROBEK. 

I  imaged  th  "  ■  •  '  "  ^Ui  my  pves  araund  mv  in 
the  wodd.  1  .  it— I  could  not  liHp  it, 
Irene.  I  e  I— made  it  wide  and  spa- 
cious. And  II  mrnt  of  the  eurvi»ji,  tairst- 
inf!  earth.  And  mures  of  the  soil  there  now 
swarm  men  an<.  dimty-HUggested  animal- 
faces.     Women  ai..  I  knew  them  in  real  life. 


[In  breathless  suspense.]  But  in  the  middle  of  the  rout 
there  stand.s  the  young  woman  radiant  with  the  joy  of 
light?— Do  I  not  stand  so,  Arnold? 

Professor  Ruber. 

[Evasively.]  Not  quite  in  the  middle.  I  had  unfor- 
tunately to  move  that  figure  a  little  back.  For  the  sake 
of  the  general  effect,  you  understand.  Otherwise  it 
would  have  dominated  the  whole  too  much. 

Irene. 

But  the  joy  in  the  light  still  transfigures  my  face  ? 

Professor  Rusek. 

Yes,  it  does,  Irene — in  a  way.  A  little  subdued  per- 
haps— as  my  altered  idea  required. 
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Irene. 

[Rising  noiselessly.]    That  design  expresses  the  life 
you  now  see,  Arnold. 

Professob  Ritbek. 
Yes,  I  suppose  it  does. 

Irene. 

And  in  that  design  you  have  shifted  me  back,  a  little 
toned   down — ^to  serve  as  a  background-figure — ^in   a 
group.  [She  draws  tfie  knife. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Not  a  background-figure.  Let  us  say,  at  most,  a  fig- 
ure not  quite  in  the  foreground — or  something  of  that 
sort 

Irene. 

[Whispers  hoarsely.]  There  you  uttered  your  own 
doom.  [On  the  point  of  striking. 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Turns  and  looks  up  at  her.]     Doom  ? 

Irene. 

[Hastily  hides  the  knife^  and  says  as  though  choked 
wth  agony.]  My  whole  soul — you  and  I — ^we,  we,  we 
tod  our  child  were  in  that  solitary  figure. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Eagerly,  taking  off  his  hat  and  drying  the  drops  of 
*weat  upon  his  brow.]    Yes,  but  let  me  tell  you,  too,  how 
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I  have  placed  myself  in  the  group.  In  feont,  beade 
a  fountain — as  it  were  here — sits  a  man  weighed  dowi 
with  guilt,  who  cannot  quite  free  himself  from  theetrth- 
crust.  I  call  him  remorse  for  a  forfeited  life.  HeaU 
there  and  dips  his  fingers  in  the  purling  stream — to  wash 
them  clean — and  he  is  gnawed  and  tortured  by  the 
thought  that  never,  never  will  he  succeed.  Never  in  lU 
eternity  will  he  attain  to  freedom  and  the  new  life.  He 
will  remain  for  ever  prisoned  in  his  helL 

Irene. 
[Hardly  and  coldly.]     Poet! 

Professor  Rubek* 
Why  poet  ? 

Irene. 

Because  you  are  nerveless  and  sluggish  and  foD  d 
forgiveness  for  all  the  sins  of  your  life,  in  thought  and  in 
act.  You  have  killed  my  soul — so  you  modd  yourself 
in  remorse,  and  self-accusation,  and  penance — [Smtlin^*] 
— ^and  with  that  you  think  your  account  is  cleared. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Defiantly,]  I  am  an  artist,  Irene.  And  I  take  oo 
shame  to  myself  for  the  frailties  that  perhaps  ding  to 
me.  For  I  was  born  to  be  an  artist,  you  see*  And 
do  what  I  may,  I  shall  never  be  anything  else. 

Irene. 

[Looks  at  him  with  a  lurking  evil  smUe,  and  Myt  gev&j 
and  softly.]    You  are  a  poet,  Arnold.    [Softly  strokes  hif 
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hair.]    You  dear,  great»  middle-aged  child, — b  it  pos« 
sible  that  you  cannot  see  that! 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Annoyed.]    Why  do  you  keep  on  calling  me  a  poet  ? 

Irene. 

[WUh  malign  eyes.]  Because  there  is  something  apol** 
ogetic  in  the  word,  my  friend.  Something  that  suggests 
forgiveness  of  sins — and  spreads  a  cloak  over  all  frailty. 
[With  a  sudden  change  of  tone.]  But  /  was  a  human 
being — then!  And  I,  too,  had  a  life  to  live, — and  a 
human  destiny  to  fulfil.  And  all  that,  look  you,  I  let 
slip — gave  it  all  up  in  order  to  make  myself  your  bond- 
woman.— Oh,  it  was  self-murder — a  deadly  sin  against 
myself!  [Half  whispering.]  And  that  sin  I  can  never 
txpiBiel 

[She  seats  herself  near  him  beside  the  brooks  keeps 
close,  though  unnoticed,  watch  upon  him,  and,  as 
though  in  absence  of  mind,  plucks  soms  flowers 
from  the  shrubs  around  them. 

Irene. 

\With  apparent  self-control.]  I  should  have  borne 
diildren  into  the  world — ^many  children — ^real  children — 
Dot  such  children  as  are  hidden  away  in  grave-vaults. 
That  was  my  vocation.  I  ought  never  to  have  served 
you— poet. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Lost  in  recollection.]  Yet  those  were  beautiful  days, 
Irme.  Marvellously  beautiful  days — as  I  now  look  back 
i^Km  them 
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Irene. 

[Looking  at  him  wiih  a  soft  expression.]  Can  yc 
member  a  little  word  that  you  said — ^when  you  h* 
ished — ^finished  with  me  and  with  our  child?  [Ni 
him,]    Can  you  remember  that  little  word,  Amolc 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Looks  inquiringly  at  her.]     Did  I  say  a  little 
then,  which  you  still  remember? 

Irene. 
Yes,  you  did.     Can  you  not  recall  it? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Shaking  his  head,]  No,  I  can't  say  that  I  do. 
at  the  present  moment,  at  any  rate. 

Irene. 

You  took  both  my  hands  and  pressed  them  wf 
And  I  stood  there  in  breathless  expectation.    And 
you  said:  "So  now,  Irene,  I  thank  you  from  my 
This,"  you  said,  "  has  been  a  priceless  episode  for 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Looks  doubtfully  at  her.]  Did  I  say  ** episode"  ? 
not  a  word  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using. 

Irene. 
You  said  "episode." 
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Professob  Rubek. 

[With  assumed  cheerfulness.]  Well,  well — after  all,  it 
w  a  8  in  reality  an  episode. 

Ibene. 
[Curtly,]    At  that  word  I  left  you. 

Pbofessob  Rubek. 
You  take  everything  so  painfully  to  heart,  Irene. 

Ibene. 

[Drawing  her  hand  over  her  forehead.]  Perhaps  you 
are  right.  Let  us  shake  off  all  the  hard  things  that  go 
to  the  heart.  [Plucks  off  the  leaves  of  a  mountain  rose 
and  strews  them  on  the  brook.]  Look  there,  Arnold. 
There  are  our  birds  swimming. 

Pbofessob  Rubek. 
What  birds  are  they  ? 

Ibene. 

Can  you  not  see?  Of  course  they  are  flamingoes. 
Are  they  not  rose-red  ? 

Pbofessob  Rubek. 
Flamingoes  do  not  swim.     They  only  wade. 

Ibene. 
Then  they  are  not  flamingoes.     They  are  sea-gulls. 
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Professor  Rubek. 

They  may  be  ^ea-gulls  with  red  bills,  ytra.     [PUitta 
broad  green  leaves  and  throws  tliem  into  tkg  brook.] 
I  send  out  my  ships  after  them. 


Irene. 

But  there  must  be  no  harpoon-men  on  board. 

Professor  Rubes. 


i^y 


No,  there  shall  be  no  harpoon-men.  [Smi/e*  to  lur.] 
Can  you  remember  the  summer  when  we  used  to  sit  like 
Mas  outside  the  little  peasant  hut  on  the  Lake  of  Taunttx  ? 


[Koda.]     On  Saturday  evenings,  yes,— ^when  we  had 
finished  our  week's  work 

Professor  Rubek. 

— ^And  taken  the  train  out  to  the  lake — to  stay  there 

over  Sunday 

Irene. 

[With  an  evil  gleam  of  hatred  in  her  eyea^    It  was  an 
episode,  Arnold. 

Professor  Rdbek. 

\Aa  if  mtt  hearing^    Then,  too,  you  used  to  set  birds 
swimming  in  the  brook.     They  were  water-lilies  which 

you 

Irene, 

They  were  white  swans. 
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Professor  Rubek. 

I  meant  swans,  yes.  And  I  remember  that  I  fastened 
a  great  furry  leaf  to  one  of  the  swans.  It  looked  like  a 
burdock-leaf 

Irene. 

And  then  it  turned  into  Lohengrin's  boat — ^with  the 
swan  yoked  to  it. 

Professor  Rubek. 
How  fond  you  were  of  that  game,  Irene. 

Irene. 
We  played  it  over  and  over  again. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Every  single  Saturday,  I  believe, — all  the  summer 
through. 

Irene. 

You  said  I  was  the  swan  that  drew  your  boat. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Did  I  say  so  ?  Yes,  I  daresay  I  did.  [Absorbed  in  the 
game,]  Just  see  how  the  sea-gulls  are  swimming  down 
the  stream! 

Irene. 

[Laughing.]    And  all  your  ships  have  run  ashore. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Throvnng  more  leaves  into  the  brook,]    I  have  ships 
iough  in  reserve.    [Follows  the  leaves  with  his  eyesy 
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throws  more  into  the  brook,  and  says  after  a  pa 
Irene, — ^I  have  bought  the  little  peasant  hut  bedde 
Lake  of  Taunitz. 

Irene. 

Have  you  bought  it?  You  often  said  you  woul 
you  could  aflford  it. 

Professor  Rubek. 

The  day  came  when  I  could  afford  it  easily  eno 
and  so  I  bought  it. 

Irene. 

[With  a  sidelong  look  at  him.]  Then  do  you  live 
there  now — in  our  old  house  ? 

Professor  Rubek* 

No,  I  have  had  it  pulled  down  long  ago.  And  I ! 
built  myself  a  great,  handsome,  comfortable  villa  or 
site — with  a  park  around  it.  It  is  there  that  y 
[Stops  and  corrects  himself.] — there  that  I  usually 
during  the  summer. 

Irene. 

[Mastering  herself]  So  you  and — and  the  other 
live  out  there  now  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

[With  a  touch  of  defiance.]  Yes.  When  my  wife 
I  are  not  travelling — ^as  we  are  this  year. 

Irene. 

[Looking  far  before  her,]  Life  was  beautiful,  beai 
by  the  Lake  of  Taunitz. 
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Professor  Ruber. 

[As  though  looking  back  into  himself.]  And  yet, 
Irene 

Irene. 

[Completing  his  thought.]  — ^Yet  we  two  let  slip  all 
that  life  and  its  beauty. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[So/lfZy,  urgently.]  Does  repentance  come  too  late, 
now? 

Irene. 

[Does  not  answer ,  but  sits  silent  for  a  moTnerd;  then  she 
points  over  the  upland.]  Look  there,  Arnold, — now  the 
sun  is  going  down  behind  the  peaks.  See  what  a  red 
glow  the  level  rays  cast  over  all  the  heathery  knolls  out 
vender. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Looks  where  she  is  pointing.]  It  is  long  since  I  have 
seen  a  sunset  in  the  mountains. 

Irene. 
Or  a  sunrise  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

A  sunrise  I  don't  think  I  have  ever  seen. 

Irene. 

[Smiles  as  though  lost  in  recollection.]  I  once  saw  a 
mar\'ellously  lovely  sunrise. 


L. 
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I*Hf)Pt»snR  Rebec 

11  ?     Where  was   that? 


niph.  high  u|>  on  a  dizzv  mountain>lo)). — ^\''ou 
failed  mo  up  then'  liy  jironiUing  that  I  ahould  i^ee  all  the- 
glonr  of  the  world  if  onlj'  I [She  stops  uttddcniy. 

Professor  Robbe. 
If  only  you — ?     Well  r 

Irene.  J 

I  did  at  you  toM  mp — went  with  you  up  to  the  hei'phls. 
And  there  I  fell  upon  my  knees,  and  worshipped  you, 
and  served  you.  [Is  silent  for  a  momertl;  then  tayi  softly.] 
T  h  e  n  I  saw  the  sunrise. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Tvming  the  conversatioji.]  Should  you  not  like  to 
come  and  live  with  us  in  the  villa  down  there? 


[Looks  at  him  u-ttk  a  scornful  smiU.]  With  you — and 
the  other  woman  ? 

Professor  Ruber. 

[Vrgentl}/.]  With  m  e— as  in  our  days  of  creation. 
You  could  open  all  that  is  locked  up  in  me.  Can  you 
not  find  it  in  your  heart,  Irene? 
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Irene. 

[Shaking  her  head.]  I  have  no  longer  the  key  to  you, 
Arnold. 

Professor  Rubek. 

You  have  the  key!  You  and  you  alone  possess  it! 
[Beseechingly,]  Help  me — that  I  may  be  able  to  live  my 
iifeover  again! 

Irene. 

[Immovable  as  before.]  Empty  dreams!  Idle — dead 
dreams.  For  the  life  you  and  I  led  there  is  no  resur- 
rection. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Curtly,  breaking  off.]    Then  let  us  go  on  playing. 

Irene. 


Yes,  playing,  playing— only  playing! 

[They  sii  and  strew  leaves  and  petals  over  the  brook, 

where  they  float  and  sail  away. 
[Up  the  slope  to  the  left  at  the  back  come  UiiFHEIM 

and  Maia  in  hunting  costume.     After  them  comes 

the  Servant  with  tlie  leash  of  dogs,  with  which  he 

goes  out  to  the  right. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Catching  sight  of  them.]     Ah !  there  is  little  Maia,  going 
out  with  the  bear-hunter. 

Irene. 
Your  lady,  yes. 
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Professor  Rubek. 
Or  the  other's. 

Maia. 

[Looks  around  as  she  is  crossing  the  ujlani,  m 
two  sitting  by  the  brook,  and  calls  out.]  Good-night, 
fessor!  Dream  of  me.  Now  I  am  going  oS  on  m 
ventures! 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Calls  back  to  her.]  What  sort  of  an  adventure  i 
to  be? 

Maia. 

[Approaching,]  I  am  going  to  let  life  tal 
place  of  all  the  rest. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Mockingly.]  Aha!  so  y  o  u  too  are  going  to  d( 
little  Maia  ? 

Maia. 

Yes.     And  I've  made  a  verse  about  it,  and  this 
it  goes: 

[Sings  triumphantly] 

I  am  free!     I  am  free!     I  am  free! 
No  more  life  in  the  prison  for  me! 
I  am  free  as  a  bird!     I  am  free! 
For  I  believe  I  have  awakened  now — at  last 

Professor  Rubek. 
It  almost  seems  so. 
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Maia. 

[Drarving  a  deep  breath.]  Oh — ^how  divinely  light  one 
feels  on  waking! 

Professor  Rubek. 

Good-night,  Frau  Maia — and  good  luck  to 

Ulpheim. 

[Calls  oiU,  interposing.]  Hush,  hush! — for  the  devil's 
sake  let's  have  none  of  your  wizard  wishes.  Don't  you 
see  that  we  are  going  out  to  shoot 

Professor  Rubek. 
What  will  you  bring  me  home  from  the  hunting,  Maia  ? 

Maia. 

You  shall  have  a  bird  of  prey  to  model.  I  shall  wing 
one  for  you. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Laughs  mockingly  and  biUerly,]  Yes,  to  wing  things 
—without  knowing  what  you  are  doing — that  has  long 
been  quite  in  your  way. 

Maia. 

[Tossing  lier  head.]  Oh,  just  let  me  take  care  of  my- 
self for  the  future,  and  I  wish  you  then — !  [Nods  and 
laughs  roguishly.]  Good-bye — ^and  a  good,  peaceful 
summer  night  on  the  upland! 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Jestingly.]  Thanks!  and  all  the  ill-luck  in  the  world 
over  you  and  your  hunting! 
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Ulfheim. 

[Roaring  with  laughter^  There  now»  that  is  a  wid 
worth  having! 

Maia. 

\Laughing.'\    Thanks,  thanks,  thanks,  Professor! 
[They  liave  both  crossed  the  visible  portion  oftiuuf 
land,  and  go  out  through  the  bushes  to  the  rijhi. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[After  a  short  pause.]  A  summer  night  on  the  uplso 
Yes,   that  would  have  been  life! 

Irene. 

[Suddenly,  with  a  wild  expression  in  her  eyes,]  W  i 
you  spend  a  summer  night  on  the  upland — ^with  mc? 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Stretching  his  arms  wide,]     Yes,  yes, — come! 

Irene. 
My  adored  lord  and  master! 

Professor  Rubek. 
Oh,  Irene! 

Irene. 

[Hoarsely,  smiling  and  groping  in  her  hread^  It 
be  only  an  episode —  [Quickly,  whispering,]  Hus 
do  not  look  round,  Arnold! 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Also  in  a  low  voice,]     What  is  it? 
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Irene. 
A  face  that  is  staring  at  me. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Turns involuntarily.]  Where?  [Wiihastart,]  Ah ! 

[The  Sister  of  Mercy's  head  is  partly  visible  among 
the  bushes  beside  the  descent  to  the  left.  Her  eyes 
are  immovably  fixed  on  Irene. 

Irene. 

[Rises  and  says  softly.]  We  must  part  then.  No»  you 
must  remain  sitting.  Do  you  hear  ?  You  must  not  go 
^ith  me.  [Bends  over  him  and  whispers.]  Till  we  meet 
again— to-night — on  the  upland. 

Professor  Rubek. 
And  you  will  come,  Irene  ? 

Irene. 
Yes,  surely  I  will  come.     Wait  for  me  here. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Repeats  dreamily.]  Summer  night  on  the  upland. 
With  you.  With  you.  [His  eyes  meet  hers.]  Oh,  Irene 
—that  might  have  been  our  life. — ^And  that  we  have 
forfeited — ^we  two. 

Irene. 

We  sec  the  irretrievable  only  when —        [Breaks  off. 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Looks  inquiringly  at  her.]     When ? 
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Irene. 
When  we  dead  awaken. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Shakes  his  head  mournfully.]     What  do  we  really  i 
then  ? 

Irene. 

We  see  that  we  have  never  lived. 

[She  goes  towards  the  slope  and  dexen 
[The  Sister  of  Mercy  makes  way  for  her  anij 
lows  her.     Professor  Rubek  remains  ntttnj  ^ 
tionless  beside  the  brook. 

Maia. 

[I^  heard  singing  triumphantly  among  the  hiUs.] 
I  am  free!     I  am  free!    I  am  free! 
No  more  life  in  the  prison  for  me! 
I  am  free  as  a  bird!    I  am  free! 


ACT  TfflRD 

A  yjcUd  riven  mountairi'side^  with  sheer  precipices  at  the 
hack.  Snow-clad  peaks  rise  to  tlie  right,  and  lose 
themselves  in  drifting  mists.  To  tlw  left,  on  a  stone- 
scree,  stands  an  old,  half-ruined  hut.  It  is  early 
morning.  Dawn  is  breaking.  The  sun  has  not  yet 
risen. 
^LuA  comeSy  Jluslied  and  irritated,  down  over  the  stone- 
scree  on  tlie  left.  VhFHKiM  follows,  half  angry,  half 
laughing,  holding  her  fast  by  the  sleeve. 

Maia. 

[Trying  to  tear  herself  loose.]     Let  me  go!     Let  me  go, 
Isav! 

Ulfheim. 

Come,  come!  are  you  going  to  bite  now?     You're  as 
snappish  as  a  wolf. 

Maia. 

[Striking  him  over  the  hand.]     Let  me  go,  I  tell  you! 
And  be  quiet! 

Ulfheim. 
No,  confound  me  if  I  will! 

Maia. 

Then  I  will  not  go  another  step  w^ith  you.     Do  you 
hear.' — not  a  single  step! 

465 
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Ulfheim. 

Ho,  ho!  How  can  you  get  away  from  me,  here,  oi 
wild  mountain-side? 

Maia. 

I  will  jump  over  the  precipice  yonder,  if  need  be 

Ulfheim. 

And  mangle  and  mash  yourself  up  into  dogs*-i 
A  juicy   morsel!     [Lets  go  his  hold,]    As  you  pi 
Jump  over  the  precipice  if  you  want  to.     It's  a 
drop.     There's  only  one  narrow  footpath  down  it, 
that's  almost  impassable. 

Maia. 

[Dusts  Jier  skirt  with  her  hand,  and  looks  at  him 
angry  eyes.]  Well,  you  are  a  nice  one  to  go  hu 
with! 

Ulfheim. 

Say  rather,  sporting. 

Maia. 
Oh!     So  you  call  this  sport,  do  you  ? 

Ulfheim. 

Yes,  I  venture  to  take  that  libertv.  It  is  the  s 
sport  I  like  best  of  all. 

Maia. 

[  Tossing  her  Jiead.]    Well — I  must  say!    [After  a 
looks  scarchingly  at  him.]     Why  did  you  let  th< 
loose  up  there  .^ 
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Ulfheim. 

[Blinking  his  eyes  and  smiling.]  So  that  they  too 
might  do  a  little  hunting  on  their  own  account,  don't 
you  see  ? 

Maia. 

There's  not  a  word  of  truth  in  that!     It  wasn't  for  the 
dogs'  sake  that  you  let  them  go. 

Ulfheim. 

[Still  smiling.]  Well»  why  did  I  let  them  go  then? 
Let  us  hear. 

Maia. 

You  let  them  go  because  you  wanted  to  get  rid  of  Lars. 
He  was  to  run  after  them  and  bring  them  in  again,  you 
Slid.  And  in  the  meantime —  Oh,  it  was  a  pretty  way 
to  behave! 

Ulfheim. 
In  the  meantime  ? 

Maia. 
[CurUy  breaking  off.]     No  matter! 

Ulfheim. 

[In  a  confidential  tone.]  Lars  won't  find  them.  You 
may  safdy  swear  to  that.  He  won't  come  with  them 
before  the  time's  up. 

Maia. 

[Looking  angrily  at  him.]     No,  I  daresay  not. 


i 
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Ulfheim. 

[Catching  at  her  arm.]  For  Lars — ^he  knows  my— 
methods  of  sport,  you  see. 

Maia. 

[Eludes  him,  and  measures  him  with  a  glance!\ 
you  know  what  you  look  like,  Mr.  Ulfheim  ? 

Ulfheim. 
I  should  think  I'm  probably  most  like  myself. 

Maia. 

Yes,  there  you're  exactly  right.  For  you're  the  liv 
image  of  a  faun. 

Ulfheim. 
A  faun  ? 

Maia. 
Yes,  precisely;  a  faun. 

Ulfheim. 

A  faun!  Isn't  that  a  sort  of  monster?  Or  a  kin* 
a  wood  demon,  as  you  might  call  it? 

Maia. 

Yes,  just  the  sort  of  creature  you  are.  A  thing  wi 
goat's  beard  and  goat-legs.  Yes,  and  the  faun  has  h 
too! 

Ulfheim. 

So,  so! — has   he   horns  too? 
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Maia. 
A  pair  of  ugly  horns,  just  like  yours,  yes. 

Ulfheim. 
Can  you  see  the  poor  little  horns  /  have? 

Maia. 
Yes,  I  seem  to  see  them  quite  plainly. 

Ulfheim. 

[Taking  the  dogs*  leash  out  of  his  pocket,]     Then  I  had 
Wtter  see  about  tying  you. 

Maia. 
Have  you  gone  quite  mad  ?     Would  you  tie  me  ? 

Ulfheim. 

If  I   am   a  demon,  let  me   b  e   a  demon!     So  that's 
the  way  of  it!     You  can  see  the  horns,  can  you  ? 

Maia. 

[Soothingly.]  There,  there,  there!  Now  trj'  to  be- 
have nicely,  Mr.  Ulfheim.  [Breaking  off,]  But  what 
has  become  of  that  hunting-castle  of  yours,  that  you 
boasted  so  much  of?  You  said  it  lay  somewhere  here- 
abouts. 

Ulfheim. 

[Points  with  a  flourish  to  the  hut,]  There  you  have  it, 
before  your  very  eyes. 
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Maia. 

[Looks  at  him.]    That  old  pig-stye! 

Ulfheim. 

[Laughing  in  his  beard.]  It  has  harboured  more  tluui 
one  king's  daughter,  I  can  tell  you. 

Maia. 

Was  it  there  that  that  horrid  man  you  told  me 
about  came  to  the  king's  daughter  in  the  form  of  a  bear? 

Ulfheim. 

Yes,  my  fair  companion  of  the  chase — ^this  is  the 
scene.  [With  a  gesture  of  invitation.]  If  you  would 
deign  to  enter 

Maia. 

Isch!     If  ever  I  set  foot  in  it — !     Isch! 

Ulfheim. 

Oh,  two  people  can  doze  away  a  summer  uight  in 
there  comfortably  enough.  Or  a  whole  summer,  if  it 
comes  to  that! 

Maia. 

Thanks!  One  would  need  to  have  a  pretty  strong 
taste  for  that  kind  of  thing.  [ImpatienUy.]  But  now  I 
am  tired  both  of  you  and  the  hunting  expedition.  Nov 
I  am  going  down  to  the  hotel — before  people  awaken 
down  there. 

Ulfheim. 

How  do  you  propose  to  get  down  from  here? 
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Maia. 

That's  your  affair.  There  must  be  a  way  down  some- 
where or  other,  I  suppose. 

Ulfheim. 

[Pointing  tovmrds  the  hfick,'\  Oh,  certainly!  There  is 
a  sort  of  way — ^right  down  the  face  of  the  precipice  yon- 
der  

Maia. 

There,  you  see.     With  a  little  goodwill 


Ulfheim. 
—But  just  you  try  if  you  dare  go  that  way. 

Maia. 
[DoiiM/W/y.]     Do  you  think  I  can't  ? 

Ulfheim. 
Never  in  this  world — if  you  don't  let  me  help  you. 

Maia. 

[Uneasily, ^    Why,  then  come  and  help  me!     What 
else  are  you  here  for  ? 

Ulfheim. 

Would  you  rather  I  should  take  you  on  my  back ? 

Maia. 
Nonsense! 
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Ulfheim. 
— Or  cany  you  in  my  arms  ? 

Maia. 
Now  do  stop  talking  that  rubbish! 

Ulfheim. 

[With  suppressed  exasperation,]  I  once  took  a  yo 
girl — lifted  her  up  from  the  mire  of  the  streets  and  • 
ried  her  in  my  arms.  Next  my  heart  I  carried  her. 
I  would  have  borne  her  all  through  life — lest  haply 
should  dash  her  foot  against  a  stone.  For  her  si 
were  worn  very  thin  when  I  found  her 

Maia. 

And  yet  you  took  her  up  and  carried  her  next  j 
heart  ? 

Ulfheim. 

Took  her  up  out  of  the  gutter  and  carried  her  as  I 
and  as  carefully  as  I  could.  [With  a  growling  Urn 
And  do  you  know  what  I  got  for  my  reward  ? 

Maia. 

No.     What  did  you  get  ? 

Ulfheim. 

[Looks  at  her,  smiles  and  nods,]    I  got  the  horns! 
horns  that  you   can  see  so  plainly.     Is  not  that  a  c 
ical  story,  madam  bear-murderess? 
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Maia. 

Oh  yes,  comical  enough!  But  I  know  another  story 
At  is  still  more  comical. 

Ulfheim. 
How  does  that  story  go  ? 

Maia. 

This  is  how  it  goes.  There  was  once  a  stupid  girl» 
ho  had  both  a  father  and  a  mother — but  a  rather  pov- 
rt}'-8tricken  home.  Then  there  came  a  high  and  mighty 
signeur  into  the  midst  of  all  this  poverty.  And  he  took 
le  girl  in  his  arms — as  you  did — ^and  travelled  far,  far 

wtv  with  her 

* 

Ulfheim. 
Was  she  so  anxious  to  be  with  him  ? 

Maia. 
Yes,  for  she  was  stupid,  you  see. 

Ulfheim. 

And  he,  no  doubt,  was  a  brilliant  and  beautiful  per- 
>ODtge? 

Maia. 

Oh  no,  he  wasn't  so  superlatively  beautiful  either. 
But  he  pretended  that  he  would  take  her  with  him  to 
^  top  of  the  highest  of  mountains,  where  there  were 
ught  and  sunshine  without  end. 

Ulfheim. 
So  he  was  a  mountaineer,  was  he,  that  man  ? 
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Yes,  he  was — in  his  way. 

Ulfheim. 
And  then  he  took  the  girl  up  with  him- 

Maia. 

[With  a  toss  of  the  head.]    Took  her  up  with  him  findj, 
you  may  be  sure!     Oh  no!  he  beguiled  her  into  a  ooU, 
clammy  cage,  where — as  it  seemed  to   h  e  r — there  wii 
neither  sunlight  nor  fresh  air,  but  only  gilding  and  grett  ] 
petrified  ghosts  of  people  all  round  the  walls. 

Ulfheim. 
Devil  take  me,  but  it  served  her  right! 

Maia. 

Yes,  but  don't  you  think  it's  quite  a  comical  stoiv,  tO 
the  same  ? 

Ulfheim. 

[Looks  at  her  a  moment,]     Now  listen  to  me,  my  good 
companion  of  the  chase 

Maia. 

Well,  what  is  it  now? 

Ulfheim. 

Should  not  we  two  tack  our  poor  shreds  of  life  to* 
gether  ? 
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Maia. 
Is  hiB  worship  inclined  to  set  up  as  a  patching-tailor  ? 

Ulfheim. 

Yes,  indeed  he  is.  Might  not  we  two  try  to  draw  the 
rags  together  here  and  there — so  as  to  make  some  sort  of 
a  human  life  out  of  them  ? 

Maia. 

And  when  the  poor  tatters  were  quite  worn  out — ^what 
then? 

Ulfheim. 

\Wfih  a  large  gesture.]  Then  there  we  shall  stand,  free 
and  serene — as  the  man  and  woman  we  really  are! 

Maia. 
[Laughing.]    You  with  your  goat-legs,  yes! 

Ulfheim. 
And  you  with  your —     Well,  let  that  pass. 

Maia. 
Yes,  come — let  u  s  pass — on. 

Ulfheim. 
Stop!    Whither  away,  comrade  ? 

Maia. 
Down  to  the  hotel,  of  course. 
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Ulfheim. 
And  afterwards  ? 

Maia. 

Then  we'll  take  a  polite  leave  of  each  other, 
thanks  for  pleasant  company. 

Ulfheim. 
C  a  n  we  part,  we  two  ?     Do  you  think  we  c  a  n 

Maia. 
Yes,  you  didn't  manage  to  tie  me  up,  you  know. 

Ulfheim. 
I  have  a  castle  to  oflFer  you 

Maia. 
[Pointing  to  the  hiU,]    A  fellow  to  that  one 

Ulfheim. 
It  has  not  fallen  to  ruin  yet. 

Maia. 
And  all  the  glory  of  the  world,  perhaps? 

Ulfheim. 
A  castle,  I  tell  you 

Maia. 

Thanks!     I  have  had  enough  of  castles. 
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Ulfheim. 

— ^With  splendid  hunting-grounds  stretching  for  miles 
around  it. 

Maia. 

Are  there  works  of  art  too  in  this  castle  ? 

Ulfheim. 

[Slowly.]     Well,  no — it's  true  there  are  no  works  of 

art;  but 

Maia. 
[Relieved.]    Ah!  that's  one  good  thing,  at  any  rate! 

» 

Ulfheim. 

^ill  you  go  with  me,  then — as  far  and  as  long  as  I 

want  you  ? 

Maia. 
Inhere  is  a  tame  bird  of  prey  keeping  watch  upon  me. 

Ulfheim. 
[Mildly.]    We'll  put  a  bullet  in  his  wing,  Maia! 

Maia. 

[Looks  at  him  a  moment,  and  says  resolutely,]     Come 
™i,  and  carry  me  down  into  the  depths. 

Ulfheim. 

[Pyts  his  arm  round  her  waist.]    It  b  high  time!    The 
mist  is  upon  us! 
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Maia. 
Is  the  way  down  terribly  dangerous  ? 

Ulfheim. 

The  mountain  mist  is  more  dangerous  still. 

[She  shakes  him  off,  goes  to  the  edge  of  the  precifiet 
and  looks  over,  but  starts  quickly  back. 

Ulfheim. 

[Goes  towards  her,  laughing.]     What  ?    Does  it  make 
you  a  little  giddy  ? 

Maia. 

[Faintly.]     Yes,    that   too.     But   go   and  look  otct. 
Those  two,  coming  up 

Ulfheim. 

[Goes  and  bends  over  tlie  edge  of  the  precipice]  K^ 
only  your  bird  of  prey — and  his  strange  lady. 

Maia. 
Can't  we  get  past  them — without  their  seeing  us? 

Ulfheim. 

Impossible !     The  path  is  far  too  narrow.    And  there 
no  other  way  down. 

Maia. 

[Nerving  herself]    Well,  well — ^let  us  face  them  btf< 
then! 
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Ulfheim. 

poken  like  a  true  bear-killer,  comrade! 

[Professor  Rubek  and  Irene  appear  over  the  edge 
of  the  precipice  at  the  back.  He  has  his  plaid  over 
his  slioulders;  she  has  a  fur  cloak  thrown  loosely 
over  her  white  dress,  and  a  swansdown  hood  over 
her  head. 

Professor  Rcjbek. 

S/i//  only  half  visible  above  tlie  edge,]     What,  Maia! 
we  two  meet  once  again  ? 

Maia. 

With  assumed  coolness.]    At  your  service.     Won't  you 
le  up  ? 

[Professor  Rubek  climbs  right  up  and  holds  out 
his  hand  to  Irene,  who  also  comss  right  to  the  top. 

Professor  Rubek. 

^oHJy  to  Maia.]     So  you,  too,  have  been  all  night  on 
mountain, — as  we  have  ? 

Maia. 

have  been  hunting — yes.     You  gave  me  permission, 
know. 

Ulfheim. 

^ointing  downward.]    Have  you  come  up  that  path 

Professor  Rubek. 
s  you  saw. 
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Ulfheim. 
And  the  strange  lady  too  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

Yes,  of  course.  [With  a  glance  at  )LaA.]  1 
forth  the  strange  lady  and  I  do  not  intend  our  w 
part. 

Ulfheim. 

Don't  you  know,  then,  that  it  is  a  deadly  dao 
way  you  have  come  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 

We  thought  we  would  try  it,  nevertheless.  Foi 
not  seem  particularly  hard  at  first. 

Ulfheim. 

No,  at  first  nothing  seems  hard.  But  present 
may  come  to  a  tight  place  where  you  can  neiti 
forward  nor  back.  And  then  you  stick  fast.  Pre 
Mountain-fast,  as  we  hunters  call  it. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Smiles  and  looks  at  him!]  Am  I  to  take  these  i 
ular  utterances,  Mr.  Ulfheim  ? 

Ulfheim. 

Lord  preserve  me  from  playing  the  oracle!  [17 
pointing  up  towards  the  IieiglUs,]  But  donH  you  i 
the  storm  is  upon  us?  Don't  you  hear  the  b1 
wind? 
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Professor  Rubek. 

[Listening.]  They  sound  like  the  prelude  to  the  Resur- 
rection Day. 

Ulfheim. 

They  are  storm-blasts  from  the  peaks,  man!  Just 
look  how  the  clouds  are  rolling  and  sinking — soon  they'll 
be  all  around  us  like  a  winding-sheet! 

Irene. 
IJViih  a  start  and  shiver,]     I  know  that  sheet! 

Maia. 

[Drawing  Ulfheim  away.]  Let  us  make  haste  and 
get  down. 

Ulfheim. 

[To  Professor  Rubek.]  I  cannot  help  more  than 
^c.  Take  refuge  in  the  hut  in  the  meantime — ^while 
the  storm  lasts.  Then  I  shall  send  people  up  to  fetch 
4e  two  of  you  away. 

Irene. 
[In  terror.]    To  fetch  us  away!     No,  no! 

Ulfheim. 

[Harshly.]  To  take  you  by  force  if  necessary — ^for  it's 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  here.  Now,  vou  know  it. 
[To  Maia.]  Come,  then — ^and  don't  fear  to  trust  your- 
self in  your  comrade's  hands. 
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Maia. 

ru/  to  him.]     Oh.  how  I  shall  rejoice  and  singr^ 
if  1  gci  aown  with  a  whole  skin!                                                 i 

1 
Ulkiieim. 

[Hrijint  thf  ilesrenl  and  calU  t 
then,  in  the  hut.  till  the  men  e 
you  away. 

[Ul.FIIKIM.  un 

but  "iva                                1 

(,  tite  Qthnrs.]     You'll  wuil- 
ome  with  ropes,  and  fetck  : 

hu  armt,  clambcTs  rapidlm^ 
npice. 

[Lool»/oT        ^ 
atriclicn  eye 
roniin^  up  to  fi 
here 

EssoR  RrBKK  untk  terror— 
that,  Arnold  ?— men   ar*? 
Mitny  men  will  come  up 

Professor  Rcbek. 
Do  not  be  alarmed,  Irene! 

Irene. 
[In  growing  (error .]  And  she,  the  woman  in  black- 
she  will  come  too.  For  she  must  have  missed  me  long 
ago.  And  then  she  will  seize  me,  Arnold!  And  put  me 
in  the  strait- waistcoat.  Oh,  she  has  it  with  her,  in  her 
box.     I  have  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes 

Professor  Rubek. 
Not  a  soul  shall  be  suffered  to  touch  you. 

Irene. 
[IVith  a  wild  smile.]     Oh  no — I   myself  have  a  re- 
source against  that. 
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Fbofessob  Rubek. 
What  resource  do  you  mean  ? 

Irene. 
[Drawing  out  the  knife.]     This! 

Professor  Ruber. 
[Tries  to  seize  it.]     Have  you  a  knife  ? 

Irene. 
Always,  always — both  day  and  night — in  bed  as  well! 

Professor  Ruber. 
Give  me  that  knife,  Irene! 

Irene. 

[Concealing  it.]    You  shall  not  have  it.     I  may  very 
likely  find  a  use  for  it  myself. 

Professor  Ruber. 
What  use  can  you  have  for  it,  here  ? 

Irene. 

[Looks  fixedly  at  him,]     It  was  intended  for    you, 
Arnold. 

Professor  Ruber. 
For  m  e  ! 
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Irene. 

As  we  were  sitting  by  the  Lake  of  Tauniti  last  efo^ 
ing 

Professor  Rubek. 

By  the  Lake  of 

Irene. 

— Outside  the  peasant's  hut — and  playing  with  swam 
and  water-lilies 

Professor  Rubek. 
What  then — ^what  then  ? 

Irene. 

-And  when  I  heard  you  say  with  such  deathly,  kj 


coldness — that  I  was  nothing  but  an  episode  in  your 
life 

Professor  Rubek. 

It  was  you   that  said   that,   Irene,  not  L 

Irene. 

[Continuing,]     — ^Then  I  had  my  knife  out    I  wanted 
to  stab  you  in  the  back  with  it. 

Professor  Rubek. 
[Darkly.]     And  why  did  you  hold  your  hand? 

Irene. 

Because  it  flashed  upon  me  with  a  sudden  horror  tint 
you  were  dead  already — long  ago. 
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Professor  Rubek. 
Dead? 

Irene. 

Dead.  Dead,  you  as  well  as  I.  We  sat  there  by  the 
Lake  of  Taunitz,  we  two  clay-cold  bodies — and  played 
with  each  other. 

Professor  Rubek. 

I  do  Dot  call  that  being  dead.  But  you  do  not  under- 
stand me. 

Irene. 

Then  where  is  the  burning  desire  for  me  that  you 
fought  and  battled  against  when  I  stood  freely  forth 
before  vou  as  the  woman  arisen  from  the  dead  ? 

Professor  Rubek. 
Our  love  is  assuredly  not  dead,  Irene. 

Irene. 

The  love  that  belongs  to  the  life  of  earth — ^the  beauti- 
ful, miraculous  earth-life — the  inscrutable  earth-life — 
that  is  dead  in  both  of  us. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Pasnonately.]  And  do  you  know  that  just  that  love 
—it  is  burning  and  seething  in  me  as  hotly  as  ever 
before? 

Irene. 

And  I  ?    Have  you  forgotten  who  I  now  am  ? 
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Professor  Rubjck. 

Be  who  or  what  you  please,  for  aught  I  care! 
me,  you  are  the  woman  I  see  in  my  dreams  of  you. 

Irene. 

I  have  stood  on  the  turn-table — naked — and  ma 
show  of  myself  to  many  hundreds  of  men — after  y( 

Professor  Rubek. 

It  was  I  that  drove  you  to  the  turn-table — blind 
then  was — ^I,  who  placed  the  dead  clay-image  abov 
happiness  of  life — of  love. 

Irene. 

[Looking  dovm.]     Too  late — ^loo  late! 

Professor  Rubek. 

Not  by  a  hairsbreadth  has  all  that  has  passed  ii 
interval  lowered  you  in  my  eyes. 

Irene. 

[With  head  erect.]     Nor  in  my  own! 

Professor  Rubek. 

Well,  what  then!  Then  we  are  free — and  tlw 
still  time  for  us  to  live  our  life,  Irene. 

Irene. 

[Looks  sadly  at  him.]  The  desire  for  life  is  de 
me,  Arnold.     Now  I  have  arisen.     And  I  look  foi 
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And  I  find  you. — ^And  then  I  see  that  you  and  life  lie 
dead— as  I  have  lain. 

Professor  Rubek. 

Oh,  how  utterly  you  are  astray!  Both  in  us  and 
tround  us  life  is  fermenting  and  throbbing  as  fiercely  as 
ever! 

Irene. 

[Smiling  and  shaking  her  head.]  The  young  woman 
of  your  Resurrection  Day  can  see  all  life  lying  on  its 
bier. 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Throwing  his  arms  iriolently  around  her,]  Then  let 
two  of  the  dead — us  two — ^for  once  live  life  to  its  utter- 
most—before we  go  down  to  our  graves  again! 

Irene. 
\With  a  shriek.]     Arnold ! 

Professor  Rubek. 

But  not  here  in  the  half  darkness!  Not  here  with 
this  hideous  dank  shroud  flapping  around  us 

Irene. 

[Carried  away  by  passion.]  No,  no — ^up  in  the  light, 
and  in  all  the  glittering  glory!  Up  to  the  Peak  of 
Promise! 

Professor  Rubek. 

There  we  will  hold  our  marriage-feast,  Irene — oh,  my 
beloved! 
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Irene. 

[Proudly.]    The  sun  may  freely  look  on  us,  Arnold. 

Professor  Rubek. 

All  the  powers  of  light  may  freely  look  on  us-md  i 
the  powers  of  darkness  too.  [Seizes  her  hand,]  WiD  yc 
then  follow  me,  oh  my  grace-given  bride  ? 

Irene. 

[As  though  trarvtfigured.]  I  follow  you,  fredy  i 
gladly,  my  lord  and  master! 

Professor  Rubek. 

[Drawing  her  along  with  him.]  We  must  first  ] 
through  the  mists,  Irene,  and  then 

Irene. 

Yes,  through  all  the  mists,  and  then  right  up  t( 
summit  of  the  tower  that  shines  in  the  sunrise. 
[The  mist-clouds  close  in  over  the  scene — ^Profi 

Rubek  and  Irene,  hand  in  hand,  climb  up 

the  snow-field  to  the  right  and  soon  disappear  a 

the  lower  clouds.    Keen  stormrgusts  hurtle  and 

tie  through  the  air. 
[The  Sister  of  Mercy  appears  upon  the  stone 

to  tJie  left.     She  stops  and  looks  around  silent! 

search  ingly. 
[Maia  can  he  heard  singing  triumphantly  far  i 

depths  below. 
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Maia. 

I  am  free!    I  am  free!    I  am  free! 

No  more  life  in  the  prison  for  me! 

I  am  free  as  a  bird!  I  am  free! 
[Suddenly  a  sound  like  thunder  is  heard  from  high  up 
on  the  snow'fieldy  which  glides  and  whirls  dovm- 
wards  wiih  headlong  speed.  Professor  Rubek 
and  Irene  can  be  dimly  discerned  as  they  are 
whirled  along  wiih  the  masses  of  snow  and  buried 
in  them. 

The  Sister  of  Mercy. 

[Gives  a  shriek,  stretches  out  her  arms  towards  them  and 
2«M.]    Irene! 

[Stands  silent  a  moment,  then  makes  the  sign  of  the 
cross  before  her  in  the  air,  and  says. 
Pax  vobiscum! 
[Maia's  triumphant  song  sounds  from  still  farther 
down  below- 
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AN  ENEMY  OF  THE  PEOPLE 

INTRODUCTION* 

Prom  Pillars  of  Society  to  John  Gabriel  Borkman,  all 
Ibsen's  plays,  with  one  exception,  succeeded  each  oiher 
at  intervals  of  two  years.  The  single  exception  was  A  n 
Enemy  of  tJie  People.  The  storm  of  obloquy  which 
greeted  Gliosis  stirred  him  to  unwonted  rapidity  of  pro- 
duction. Gliosis  had  appeared  in  December,  1881;  al- 
ready, in  the  spring  of  1882,  Ibsen,  then  living  in  Rome, 
was  at  work  upon  its  successor;  and  he  finished  it  at  Gos- 
sensass,  in  the  Tyrol,  in  the  early  autumn.  It  appeared  in 
Copenhagen  at  the  end  of  November.  Perhaps  the  rapidity 
of  its  composition  may  account  for  the  fact  that  we  find 
no  sketch  or  draft  of  it  in  the  poet's  Literary  Remains. 

John  Paulsen*  relates  an  anecdote  of  Ibsen's  extreme 
secretiveness  during  the  process  of  composition,  which 
may  find  a  place  here:  "One  summer  he  was  travelling 
by  rail  with  his  wife  and  son.  He  was  engaged  upon  a 
new  play  at  the  time;  but  neither  Fru  Ibsen  nor  Sigurd 
had  anv  idea  as  to  what  it  was  about.  Of  course  thev 
were  both  very  curious.  It  happened  that,  at  a  station, 
Ibsen  left  the  carriage  for  a  few  moments.  As  he  did  so 
he  dropped  a  scrap  of  paper.  His  wife  picked  it  up,  and 
read  on  it  only  the  words,  *The  doctor  says.  .  .  .*    Noth- 

*  Cc^yright,  1907,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

*  SamUv  med  Ibsen,  p.  173. 
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ing  more.  Fni  Ibsen  showed  it  laughingly  to  Sigurd j 
said,  *  Now  we  will  tease  your  father  a  little  when  he  cm 
back.  He  will  be  horrified  to  find  that  we  know  a 
thing  of  his  play.'  When  Ibsen  entered  the  carriige 
wife  looked  at  him  roguishly,  and  said,  *  What  dodo 
it  that  figures  in  your  new  piece  ?  I  am  sure  he  must  li 
many  interesting  things  to  say.'  But  if  she  could  1 
foreseen  the  effect  of  her  innocent  jest,  Pru  Ibsen  m 
certainly  have  held  her  tongue.  For  Ibsen  was  speed 
with  surprise  and  rage.  When  at  last  he  recovered 
speech,  it  was  to  utter  a  torrent  of  reproaches.  Whil 
this  mean  ?  Was  he  not  safe  in  his  own  house  ?  Wi 
surrounded  with  spies?  Had  his  locks  been  tam{ 
with,  his  desk  rifled  ?  And  so  forth,  and  so  forth, 
wife,  who  had  listened  with  a  quiet  smile  to  the  i 
tempest  of  his  wrath,  at  last  handed  him  the  sen 
paper.  *We  know  nothing  more  than  what  b  wi 
upon  this  slip  which  you  let  fall.  Allow  me  to  reti 
to  vou.'  There  stood  Ibsen  crestfallen.  All  his 
picions  had  vanished  into  thin  air.  The  play  on  whi 
was  occupied  proved  to  he  An  Enemy  of  the  Peofk 
the  doctor  was  none  other  than  our  old  friend  Stocko 
the  good-hearted  and  muddleheaded  reformer,  for  i 
Jonas  Lie  partly  served  as  a  model." 

The  indignation  which  glows  in  An  Enemy  of  the 
pie  was  kindled,  in  the  main,  by  the  attitude  ad< 
towards  GJiosts  by  the  Norwegian  Liberal  press  an 
''compact  majority"  it  represented.  But  the  inui{ 
which  the  play  rings  the  changes  was  present  to  the  j 
mind  before  Ghosts  was  written.  On  December  19, 
— a  fortnight  after  the  publication  of  A  DolFs  Hoi 
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Ibsen  wrote  to  Professor  Dietrichson:  "It  appears  to 
me  doubtful  whether  better  artistic  conditions  can  be  at- 
tained in  Norway  before  the  intellectual  soil  has  been 
thoroughly  turned  up  and  cleansed,  and  all  the  swamps 
drained  oflf."  Here  we  have  clearly  the  germ  of  An 
Enemy  of  the  People.  The  image  so  took  hold  of  Ibsen 
that  after  applying  it  to  social  life  in  this  play,  he  recurred 
to  it  in  The  Wild  Ducky  in  relation  to  the  individual  life. 

The  mood  to  which  we  definitely  owe  An  Enemy  of 
the  People  appears  very  clearly  in  a  letter  to  George 
Brandes,  dated  January  3,  188£,  in  which  Ibsen  thanks 
him  for  his  criticism  of  Ghosts.  "What  are  we  to  say," 
he  proceeds,  "of  the  attitude  taken  up  by  the  so-called 
Liberal  press — by  those  leaders  who  speak  and  write 
about  freedom  of  action  and  thought,  and  at  the  same 
time  make  themselves  the  slaves  of  the  supposed  opin- 
ions of  their  subscribers?  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
firmed in  my  belief  that  there  is  something  demoralising 
in  engaging  in  politics  and  joining  parties.  I,  at  any 
rate,  shall  never  be  able  to  join  a  party  which  has  the 
majority  on  its  side.  Bjornson  says,  *The  majority  is 
always  right';  and  as  a  practical  politician  he  is  bound, 
I  suppose,  to  say  so.  I,  on  the  contrary,  of  necessity  say, 
*The  minority  is  always  right.'  Naturally  I  am  not 
thinking  of  that  minority  of  stagnationists  who  are  left 
behind  by  the  great  middle  party,  which  with  us  is  called 
Liberal;  I  mean  that  minority  which  leads  the  van,  and 
pushes  on  to  points  which  the  majority  has  not  yet 
reached.  I  hold  that  that  man  is  in  the  right  who  is  most 
closely  in  league  with  the  future." 

The  same  letter  closes  with  a  passage   which   fore- 
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shadows  not  only  An  Enemy  of  the  People^  but  Bomith 
holm:  "When  I  think  how  slow  and  hea^T  and  dullflK 
general  intelligence  is  at  home,  when  I  notice  the  km 
standard  by  which  everything  is  judged,  a  deep  despot* 
dencv  comes  over  me,  and  it  often  seems  to  me  thit  I 
might  just  as  well  end  my  literary  activity  at  once.  Tiny 
really  do  not  need  poetry  at  home;  they  get  along  so  wA 
with  the  Parliamentary  News  and  the  Lutheran  WeeUf, 
And  then  they  have  their  party  papers.  I  have  not  the 
gifts  that  go  to  make  a  good  citizen,  nor  yet  the  gift  of 
orthodoxy;  and  what  I  possess  no  gift  for  I  keep  out  of. 
Liberty  is  the  first  and  highest  condition  for  me.  M 
home  they  do  not  trouble  much  about  liberty,  but  onlr 
about  liberties,  a  few  more  or  a  few  less,  according  to  the 
standpoint  of  their  party.  I  feel,  too,  most  painfulir 
affected  by  the  crudity,  the  plebeian  element,  in  all  oar 
public  discussion.  The  very  praiseworthy  attempt  to 
make  of  our  people  a  democratic  community  has  inid- 
vertcntly  gone  a  good  way  towards  making  us  a  plebeiiB 
community.  Distinction  of  soul  seems  to  be  on  the 
decline  at  home." 

So  oarlv  as  March  16,  1882,  Ibsen  announces  to  his 
publisher  that  he  is  "fully  occupied  with  prepantioDS 
for  a  new  play."  "This  time,"  he  says,  "it  will  be  i 
f)eiu'cable  production  which  can  be  read  by  Ministers  of 
State  and  wholesale  merchants  and  their  ladies,  and  from 
which  the  theatres  will  not  be  obliged  to  recoil.  Its  exe- 
cution will  c^rae  ver\'  easv  to  me,  and  I  shall  do  mv  best 
to  have  it  ready  pretty  early  in  the  autumn."  In  this  he 
was  successful.  From  Gossensass  on  September  9.  he 
wrote  to  Hegel :  "  I  have  the  pleasure  of  sending  you  he^^ 
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with  the  remainder  of  the  manuscript  of  my  new  play. 
I  have  enjoyed  writing  this  piece,  and  I  feel  quite  lost  and 
loDcly  now  that  it  is  out  of  hand.  Dr.  Stockmann  and  I 
got  on  excellently  together;  we  agree  on  so  many  sub- 
jects. But  the  Doctor  is  a  more  muddleheaded  person 
than  I  am,  and  he  has,  moreover,  several  other  charac- 
teristics because  of  which  people  will  stand  hearing  a  good 
many  things  from  him  which  they  might  perhaps  not  have 
taken  in  such  very  good  part  had  they  been  said  by  me.'' 

A  letter  to  Brandes,  written  six  months  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  play  (June  12,  1883),  answers  some  ob- 
jection which  the  critic  seems  to  have  made — of  what  na- 
ture we  can  only  guess:   "As  to  An  Enemy  of  the  People^ 
if  we  had  a  chance  to  discuss  it  I  think  we  should  come 
to  a  tolerable  agreement.     You  are,  of  course,  right  in 
urging  that  we  miLst  all  work  for  the  spread  of  our  opin- 
ions.   But  I  maintain  that  a  fighter  at  the  intellectual 
outposts  can  never  gather  a  majority  around  him.     In 
ten  years,  perhaps,  the  majority  may  occupy  the  stand- 
point which  Dr.  Stockmann  held  at  the  public  meeting. 
But  during  these  ten  years  the  Doctor  will  not  have  been 
standing  still;  he  will  still  be  at  least  ten  years  ahead  of 
the  majority.   The  majority,  the  mass,  the  multitude,  can 
never  overtake  him;  he  can  never  have  the  majority  with 
him.    As  for  myself,  at  all  events,  I  am  conscious  of  this 
incessant  progression.     At  the  point  whore  I  stood  when 
I  wrote  each  of  my  books,  there  now  stands  a  fairly  com- 
pact multitude;  but  I  myself  am  there  no  longer:   I  am 
daewhere,  and,  I  hope,  further  ahead."     This  is  a  fine 
■^yiiig,  and  as  just  as  it  is  fine,  with  respect  to  the  scries 

^  iocial  playSy  down  to,  and  inc'ludin^;.  Ronmcrsholm. 
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To  the  psychological  series,  which  begins  wilh  The-  Lady 
from  thr  Sea,  this  law  of  progression  scarcely  applies). 
The  standpoint  in  ench  is  dilTtrrent:  but  the  moi-emrnt 
is  not  so  much  one  of  intellectual  advance  as  of  deepening 
spiritual  insight. 

As  Ibsen  predicted,  the  Scandinavian  theatres  seixed 
with  avidity  upon  A  n  Knemtf  tiftlie  People.  BctM'ccn  Jan- 
uary and  March.  1883,  it  was  produced  in  ChrisdiKnia, 
Bergen,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen.  It  lia^  always  been 
very  popular  on  the  stage,  and  was  iho  play  chow^n  to 
represent  Ibsen  in  the  series  of  festival  performances 
which  inaugurated  the  National  Theatre  at  Christiania. 
The  first  evening,  .September  1,  18fl9,  was  devoted  to 
Holberj;.  the  {treat  founder  of  Norwegian- Danish  drama; 
All  Eiimiy  o/llir  Piopfc  followed  on  September  2;  and 
on  September  3  Bjomson  held  the  stage,  with  Sigurd  Jor- 
aalfar.  Oddly  enough,  Ein  Volkafeind  was  four  years 
old  before  it  found  it£  way  to  the  German  stage.  It  was 
first  produced  in  Berlin,  March  5,  1887,  and  has  since 
then  been  very  popular  throughout  Germany.  It  has 
even  been  presented  at  the  Court  Theatres  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna — a  fact  which  seems  remarkable  when  we  note 
that  in  France  and  Spain  it  has  been  pressed  into  the 
service  of  anarchism  as  a  revolutionary  manifesto.  When 
first  produced  in  Paris  in  1895,  and  agun  in  1890,  it  was 
made  the  occasion  of  anarchist  demonstrations.  It  was 
the  play  chosen  for  representation  in  Paris  on  Ibsen's 
seventieth  birthday,  March  29,  1898.  In  En^aod  it  was 
first  produced  by  Mr.  Beerbohm  Tree  at  the  Haymarkrt 
Theatre  on  the  afternoon  of  June  14,  189S.  Mr.  (now 
Sir  Herbert)  Tree  has  repeated  his  performsoce  of  Stock- 
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mann  a  good  many  times  in  London,  the  provinces,  and 
America.  He  revived  the  play  at  His  Majesty's  The- 
atre in  1905.  Mr.  Louis  Calvert  played  Stockmann  at 
the  Gentleman's  Concert  Hall  in  Manchester,  January 
27,  1894.  I  can  find  no  record  of  the  play  in  America, 
save  German  performances  and  those  given  by  Mr.  Tree; 
but  it  seems  incredible  that  no  American  actor  should 
have  been  attracted  by  the  part  of  Stockmann.  Een 
Vijand  des  Volks  was  produced  in  Holland  in  1884,  be- 
fore it  had  even  been  seen  in  Germany;  and  in  Italy  Un 
Nemieo  del  Popoh  holds  a  place  in  the  repertory  of  the 
distingubhed  actor  Ermete  Novelli. 

Of  all  Ibsen's  plays.  An  Enemy  of  the  People  is  the  least 
poetical,  the  least  imaginative,  the  one  which  makes  least 
appeal  to  our  sensibilities.     Even  in  The  League  of  Youth 
there  is  a  touch  of  poetic  fancy  in  the  character  of  Selma; 
while  PUlare  of  Society  is  sentimentally  conceived  through- 
out, and  possesses  in  Martha  a  figure  of  great,  though 
somewhat  conventional,  pathos.     In  this  play,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  no  appeal  either  to  the  imagination 
or  to  the  tender  emotions.     It  is  a  straightforward  satiric 
comedy,  dealing  exclusively  with  the  everyday  prose  of 
life.    We  have  only  to  compare  it  with  its  immediate 
predecessor,  Ohosts,  and  its  immediate  successor,   The 
Wild  Duck^  to  feel  how  absolutely  different  is  the  imagin- 
ative effort  involved  in  it.     Realising  this,  we  no  longer 
wonder  that  the  poet  should  have  thrown  it  off  in  half  the 
time  he  usually  required  to  mature  anl  execute  one  of 
itts  creations. 

Yet  An  Enemy  of  the  People  takes  a  high  place  in  the 
second  rank  of  the  Ibsen  works,  in  virtue  of  its  buoyant 
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vitality,  its  great  technical  excellence,  and  the 
of  its  humour.  It  seems  odd,  at  first  sight,  that  a  & 
tinctly  polemical  play,  which  took  its  rise  in  a  mood  of  ex- 
asperation, should  be  perhaps  the  most  amiable  of  aUdie 
poet's  productions.  But  the  reason  is  fairly  obvkNiL 
Ibsen's  nature  was  far  too  complex,  and  far  too  spedt 
cally  dramatic,  to  permit  of  his  giving  anything  like  dind 
expression  to  a  personal  mood.  The  very  fact  that  Dr. 
Stockmann  was  to  utter  much  of  his  own  indignation  anl 
many  of  his  own  ideas  forced  him  to  make  the  woidif 
Doctor  in  temperament  and  manner  as  unlike  himsdf  u 
possible.  Now  boisterous  geniality,  loquacity,  irrepr» 
sible  rashness  of  utterance,  and  a  total  absence  of  self- 
criticism  and  self-irony  were  the  very  contradiction  of 
the  poet's  own  characteristics — at  any  rate,  after  he  hid 
entered  upon  middle  life.  He  doubtless  looked  roond 
for  models  who  should  be  his  own  antipodes  in  these  le* 
spects.  John  Paulsen,  as  we  have  seen,  thinks  that  he 
took  many  traits  from  Jonas  Lie;  others  say*  that  one  of 
his  chief  models  was  an  old  friend  named  Harald  Than* 
low,  the  father  of  the  great  painter.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  very  effort  to  disguise  himself  naturally  led  him  to  it- 
tribute  to  his  protagonist  and  mouthpiece  a  great  S1lpe^ 
ficial  amiability.  I  am  far  from  implying  that  Ibsen's 
own  character  was  essentially  unamiable;  it  woukl  iD 
become  one  whom  he  always  treated  with  the  utmost 
kindness  to  say  or  think  anything  of  the  kind.  But  his 
amiability  was  not  superficial,  effusive,  exuberant;  it 
seldom  reached  that  boiling-point  which  we  call  geniality; 

*  ScM?  article  by  Julius  Elias  in  Die  neue  Rundsdiau,  December, 
1906,  p.  1461. 
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and  for  that  very  reason  Thomas  Stockmann  became  the 
most  genial  of  his  characters.  He  may  be  called  Ibsen *s 
Colonel  Newcome.  We  have  seen  from  the  letter  to 
Hegel  (p.  7)  that  the  poet  regarded  him  with  much  the 
same  ironic  affection  which  Thackeray  must  have  felt  for 
that  other  Thomas  who,  amid  manv  differences,  had  the 
same  simple-minded,  large-hearted,  child-like  nature. 

In  technical  quality.  An  Efiemy  oftlie  People  is  wholly 
admirable.  We  have  only  to  compare  it  with  Pillars  of 
Society,  the  last  play  in  which  Ibsen  had  painted  a  broad 
satiric  picture  of  the  life  of  a  Norwegian  town,  to  feel  how 
great  an  advance  he  had  made  in  the  intervening  five 
years.  In  naturalness  of  exposition,  suppleness  of  de- 
velopment, and  what  may  be  called  general  unthcatri- 
cality  of  treatment,  the  later  play  has  every  possible  ad- 
vantage over  the  earlier.  In  one  point  only  can  it  be  said 
that  Ibsen  has  allowed  a  touch  of  artificiality  to  creep  in. 
In  order  to  render  the  peripetia  of  the  third  act  more 
striking,  he  has  made  Hovstad,  Billing,  and  Aslaksen,  in 
the  earlier  scenes,  unnaturally  inapprehensive  of  the  sacri- 
fices implied  in  Stockmann's  scheme  of  reform.  It  is 
scarcely  credible  that  they  should  be  so  free  and  emphatic 
in  their  offers  of  support  to  the  Doctor's  agitation,  before 
they  have  made  the  smallest  inquiry  as  to  what  it  is  likely 
to  cost  the  town.  They  think,  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
shareholders  of  the  Baths  will  have  to  bear  the  whole  ex- 
pense; but  surely  some  misgivings  could  not  but  cross 
their  minds  as  to  whether  the  shareholders  would  be 
prepared  to  do  so. 
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CHARACTERS 

Doctor  Thom.a^s  Stockmaxx,  medical  officer  of  the  Bath. 

Mrs.  Stockmaxn,  /n>  ivifc. 

Petra,  their  daughter,  a  teacher. 

Et  I  t  k        1         . 

y^r  ,  >  their  8on^,  thirteen  and  ten  years  old  respeciivdif. 

Peter  Stockmaxn,  the  doctor's  elder  brother^  BurgomaHei^  opA 

chief  of  ]X)l ice,  cfiairman  of  the  Baths  Committee,  dc. 
MoRTEX  KiiL,*  master  tanner,  Mrs.  Stoekmann's  adojiii'e-faiha. 
IIovsTAD,  editor  of  the  "*  People^ s  Messenger.** 
BiLLiXG,  on  the  staff  of  th^  paper, 
HoRSTER,  a  ship\H  cajitain, 
AsLAKSEX,  a  printer. 


Particijxints  in  a  meeting  of  citizens:  all  sorts  and  conditions  (f 
men,  some  ivomeii,  and  a  band  of  schoolboys. 


Th^j  action  passes  in  a  town  on  the  South  Coad  ofNorveay. 


*  **  Burcomastor  "  is  the  most  convenient  substitute  for  *' By* 
f(»c<I,"  but  **  Town  Clerk  ''  would  perhaps  be  more  neariy  equi^"^*- 
It  is  impossible  to  find  exact  counterparts  in  English  for  the  difle^ 
ent  grades  of  the  Xorwcgian  bureaucracy. 

^  Pronounce:  Keel, 
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PLAY  IN   FIVE  ACTS 


ACT  FIRST 


ning.  Dr.  Stockmaxn's  sitting-room;  simply  but 
neatly  decorated  and  furnished.  In  the  wall  to  the 
right  are  two  doors^  the  further  one  leading  to  the  halU 
the  nearer  one  to  the  Doctor's  study.  In  the  opjMsite 
xcalU  facing  tlie  hall  door,  a  door  leading  to  the  other 
ri)oms  of  the  house.  Against  the  middle  of  this  wall 
stands  the  stoi*e;  further  forward  a  sofa  with  a  mirror 
above  i7,  and  in  front  of  it  an  oval  table  with  a  cover. 
On  the  table  a  lighted  lamp^  with  a  shade.  In  the 
back  wall  an  open  door  leading  to  the  dining-room^  in 
which  is  seen  a  supper-tablet  with  a  lamp  on  it. 

XING  is  seated  at  the  supper-table,  with  a  riapkin  under 
his  chin,  Mrs.  Stockmann  is  standitig  by  the  table 
and  placing  before  him  a  dish  with  a  large  joint  of 
roast  beef  The  other  seats  round  the  table  are  empty; 
the  table  is  in  disorder,  as  after  a  meal. 

Mrs.  Stockmanx. 

If  you  come  an  hour  late,  Mr.  Billing,  you  must  put  up 
th  a  cold  supper. 

Billing. 

[Ealing.]    It  is  excellent — ^really  first  rate. 

15 
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Mrs.  Stockmann. 

You  know  how  Stockmann  insists  on  regular  meal- 
hours 

Billing. 

Oh,  I  don't  mind  at  all.  I  almost  think  I  enjoy  my 
supper  more  when  I  can  sit  down  to  it  like  this,  alone 
and  undisturbed. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Oh,  well,  if  you  enjoy  it [Listening  in  the  dim- 

lion  of  (lie  haU.\    I  believe  this  is  Mr.  Hovstad  coming 
too. 

Billing. 

Very  likely. 

Burgomaster  Stockmann  enters^  wearing  an  overcod 
and  an  official  gold-laced  cap,  and  carrying  a  slick. 

Burgomaster. 
Good  evening,  sister-in-law. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

[Coming  fonvard  into  tlie   siUing^^room^      Oh,  good 
evening;  is  it  you  ?    It  is  good  of  you  to  look  in. 

Burgomaster. 

I  was  just  passing,  and  so [Looks  towards  ikt 

drawing-room.]    Ah,  I  see  you  have  company. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

[Rather  embarrassed.]  Oh  no,  not  at  all;  it's  the  merest 
chance.  [Hurriedly.]  WonH  you  sit  down  and  have  a 
little  supper? 
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Burgomaster. 

I?    No,  thank  you.     Good  gracious!  hot  meat  in  the 
evenmg!    That  wouldn't  suit  my  digestion. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Oh,  for  once  in  a  way 

Burgomaster. 

No,  DO, — much  obliged  to  you.  I  stick  to  tea  and 
l)read  and  butter.  It's  more  wholesome  in  the  long  run 
—and  rather  more  economical,  too. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

[Smiling.]  You  mustn't  think  Thomas  and  I  are  mere 
spendthrifts,  either. 

Burgomaster. 

You  are  not,  sister-in-law;  far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that. 
[Pointing  to  the  Doctor's  study.]    Is  he  not  at  home  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

No,  he  has  gone  for  a  little  turn  after  supper — ^with  the 
boys. 

Burgomaster. 

I  wonder  if  that  is  a  good  thing  to  do  ?  [Lidening.] 
'^^  he  is,  no  doubt. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
No,  that  is  not  he.    [A  knock.]    Come  in! 
Hoystad  enters  from  the  hall. 
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Ah»  it's  Mr.  Hovstad 

HOVSTAD. 

You  must  excuse  me;  I  was  detained  at  the  prhta^i 
Good  evening.  Burgomaster. 

Burgomaster. 

[Bovring  rather  stiffly.]  Mr.  Hovstad?  You  come oi 
business,  I  presume  ? 

Hovstad. 

Partly.     About  an  article  for  the  paper. 

Burgomaster. 

So  I  supposed.  I  hear  my  brother  is  an  extrcmd; 
prolific  contributor  to  the  People*8  Messenger. 

Hovstad. 

Yes,  when  he  wants  to  unburden  his  mind  on  one  thii 
or  another,  he  gives  the  Messenger  the  benefit 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

[To  Hovstad.]     But  will  you  not ?    [Paints  io  i 

dining-room.] 

Burgomastsb. 

Well,  well,  I  am  far  from  blaming  lum  for  writing 
the  class  of  readers  he  finds  most  in  sympathy  with  b 
And,  personally,  I  have  no  reason  to  bear  your  paper  i 
ill-will,  Mr.  Hovstad. 
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HOVSTAD. 

No,  I  should  think  not. 

Burgomaster. 

One  may  say,  on  the  whole,  that  a  fine  spirit  of  mu- 
^al  tolerance  prevails  in  our  town — an  excellent  public 
spirit.  And  that  is  because  we  have  a  great  common 
interest  to  hold  us  together — an  interest  in  which  all 
nght-minded  citizens  are  equally  concerned 

HoVSTAD. 

Yes— the  Baths. 

Burgomaster. 

Just  so.     We  have  our  magnificent  new  Baths.     Mark 
my  words!    The  whole  life  of  the  town  will  centre  around 
.  the  Baths,  Mr.  Hovstad.     There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it! 

Mrs.  Stockmanx. 
'Hiat  is  just  what  Thomas  says. 

Burgomaster. 

How  marvellously  the  place  has  developed,  even  in 
this  couple  of  years!  Money  has  come  into  circulation, 
*nd  brought  life  and  movement  with  it.  Houses  and 
ground-rents  rise  in  value  every  day. 

Hovstad. 
And  there  are  fewer  people  out  of  w^ork. 

Burgomaster. 

That  is  true.  There  is  a  gratifying  diminution  in  the 
burden  imposed  on  the  well-to-do  classes  by  the  poor- 
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rates;  and  they  will  be  still  further  lightened  if  onlj  le 
have  a  really  good  summer  this  year — a  rush  of  visttoB- 
plenly  of  invalids,  to  give  the  Baths  a  reputation. 

HOVSTAD. 

I  hear  there  is  every  prospect  of  that* 

Burgomaster. 

Things  look  most  promising.     Inquiries  about  tpartr 
ments  and  so  forth  keep  on  pouring  in. 

HovsTAD. 
Then  the  Doctor's  paper  will  come  in  veiy  opportundy. 

Burgomaster. 
Has  he  been  writing  again  ? 

HoVSTAD. 

This  is  a  thing  he  wrote  in  the  winter;  enlarging  on  the 
virtues  of  the  Baths,  and  on  the  excellent  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  town.     But  at  that  time  I  held  it  over. 

Burgomaster. 

Ah — ^I  suppose  there  was  something  not  quite  judi* 
cious  about  it  ? 

Hovstad. 

Not  at  all.  But  I  thought  it  better  to  keep  it  till  th 
spring,  when  people  are  beginning  to  look  about  them, 
and  think  of  their  summer  quarters 
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Burgomaster. 
ere  right,  quite  right,  Mr.  Hovstad. 


Mrs.  Stockmann. 

rhomas  is  really  indefatigable  where  the  Baths 
*med. 

Burgomaster. 

is  duty  as  one  of  the  staff. 

Hovstad. 
P  course  he  was  really  their  creator. 

Burgomaster. 

e.'  Indeed!  I  gather  that  certain  persons  are 
pinion.  But  I  should  have  thought  that  I,  too, 
3dest  share  in  that  undertaking. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
lat  is  what  Thomas  is  always  saying. 

Hovstad. 

e  dreams  of  denying  it.  Burgomaster.  You  set 
i;  going,  and  put  it  on  a  practical  basis;  every- 
DW8  that.  I  only  meant  that  the  original  idea 
Doctor's. 

BURGOBiASTER. 

ly  brother  has  certainly  had  ideas  enough  in  his 
orse  luck!  But  when  it  comes  to  realising  them, 
stad,  we  want  men  of  another  stamp.  I  should 
ught  that  in  this  house  at  any  rate 
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Mrs.  Stockmann.  • 

Why,  my  dear  brother-in-law 

HOVSTAD. 

Burgomaster,  how  can  you ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Do  go  In  and  have  some  supper,  Mr.  Hovstad;  my 
husband  is  sure  to  be  home  directly. 

Hovstad. 

Thanks;  just  a  mouthful,  perhaps. 

[He  goes  into  the  dining-rom. 

Burgomaster. 

[Speaking  in  a  low  roiVe.]  It  is  extraordinary  how  peo- 
ple who  spring  direct  from  the  peasant  class  never  can 
get  over  their  want  of  tact. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

But  why  should  you  care  ?  Surely  you  and  Thomas 
can  share  the  honour,  like  brothers. 

Burgomaster. 

Yes,  one  would  suppose  so;  but  it  seems  a  share  of  tk 
honour  is  not  enough  for  some  persons. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

What  nonsense!  You  and  Thomas  always  get  on  so 
well  together.     [Listening.]    There,  I  think  I  hear  him. 

[Goes  and  opens  the  door  to  the  haU» 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Laughing  and  talking  loudly,  vnihoiU.]  Here's  another 
visitor  for  you»  Katrina.  Isn't  it  capital,  eh  ?  Come  in» 
Captain  Horster.  Hang  your  coat  on  that  peg.  What! 
you  don't  wear  an  overcoat  ?  Fancy,  Katrina,  I  caught 
him  in  the  street,  and  I  could  hardly  get  him  to  come  in. 

Captain  Horster  enters  and  bows  to  Mrs. 

Stockmann. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[In  the  doorway.]  In  with  you,  boys.  They're  fam- 
ishing again!     Come  along.  Captain  Horster;  you  must 

try  our  roast  beef 

[He  forces  Horster  into  the  dining-room.    Eilif  and 
Monrmf  follow  them. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
But,  Thomas,  don't  you  see 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Turning  round  in  the  doorway.]  Oh,  is  that  you, 
Peter!  [Goes  up  to  him  and  holds  out  his  hand.]  Now 
this  is  really  capital. 

Burgomaster. 
Unfortunately,  I  have  only  a  moment  to  spare 


Dr.  Stockmann. 


Nonsense!     We  shall  have  some  toddy  in  a  minute. 
You're  not  forgetting  the  toddy,  Katrina  ? 
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Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Of  course  not;  the  water's  boiling. 

[She  goes  inio  the  dining'fwniL 

Burgomaster. 
Toddy  too ! 

Dr.  Stocki£ann. 

Yes;  sit  down,  and  let's  make  ourselves  comfortabie. 

Burgomaster. 
Thanks;  I  never  join  in  drinking  parties. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
But  this  isn't  a  party. 

Burgomaster. 

I  don't  know  what  else [Looks  towards  the  dining' 

room,]     It's  extraordinary  how  they  can  get  through  all 
that  food. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Rubbing  his  hands,]  Yes,  doesn't  it  do  one  good  to 
see  young  people  eat?  Always  hungry!  That's  is  it 
should  be.  They  need  good,  solid  meat  to  put  staminft 
into  them!  It  is  they  that  have  got  to  whip  up  the  fc^ 
ment  of  the  future,  Peter. 

Burgomaster. 

May  I  ask  what  there  is  to  be  '^  whipped  up,**  as  yoa 

call  it  ? 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

You'll  have  to  ask  the  young  people  that — ^when  the 
time  comes.  We  shan't  see  it,  of  course.  Two  old  fogies 
like  you  and  me 

BUROOMASTER. 

Come,  come!    Surely  that  is  a  very  extraordinary  ex- 
pression to  use 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Oh,  you  mustn't  mind  my  nonsense,  Peter.  I'm  in 
such  glorious  spirits,  you  see.  I  feel  so  unspeakably 
Iiappy  in  the  midst  of  all  this  growing,  germinating  life. 
Isn*t  it  a  marvellous  time  we  live  in !  It  seems  as  though 
A  whole  new  world  were  springing  up  around  us. 

Burgomaster. 
Do  you  really  think  so  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Of  course,  you  can't  see  it  as  clearly  as  I  do.  You 
hive  passed  your  life  in  the  midst  of  it  all;  and  that 
<ieadens  the  impression.  But  I  who  had  to  vegetate  all 
those  years  in  that  little  hole  in  the  north,  hardly  ever 
scebg  a  soul  that  could  speak  a  stimulating  word  to  me — 
til  this  affects  me  as  if  I  had  suddenly  dropped  into  the 
ketrt  of  some  teeming  metropolis. 

Burgomaster. 

Well,  metropolis 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Oh,  I  know  well  enough  that  things  are  on  a  small 
Kale  here,   compared   with    many   other  places.     But 
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there's  life  here — ^there's  promise — there's  an  infi 
things  to  work  and  strive  for;  and  that  is  the  mail 
[Calling.]     Katrina,  haven't  there  been  any  lettei 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
[In  the  dining-room.]     No»  none  at  all. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

And  then  a  good  income,  Peter!  That's  a  tl 
learns  to  appreciate  when  one  has  lived  on  st 
wages 

Burgomaster. 

Good  heavens ! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Oh  yes,  I  can  tell  you  we  often  had  hard  tii 
up  there.     And  now  we  can  live  like  princes! 
for  example,  we  had  roast  beef  for  dinner;  ai 
had  some  of  it  for  supper  too.     Won't  you  hai 
Come  along — ^just  look  at  it,  at  any  rate 

Burgomaster. 
No,  no;  certainly  not 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Well  then,  look  here — do  you  see  we've  1 
table-cover  ? 

Burgomaster. 

Yes,  so  I  observed. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

And  a  lamp-shade,  too.  Do  you  see?  Katrina  has 
been  saving  up  for  them.  They  make  the  room  look 
comfortable,  don't  they  ?  Come  over  here.  No,  no,  no, 
not  there.     So — ^yes!     Now  you  see  how  it  concentrates 

the  light .     I  really  think  it  has  quite  an  artistic 

effect.     Eh  ? 

Burgomaster. 
Yes,  when  one  can  afford  such  luxuries 


Dr.  Stockmann. 

Oh,  I  can  afford  it  now.     Katrina  says  I  make  almost 
as  much  as  we  spend. 

Burgomaster. 
Ah — almost! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Besides,  a  man  of  science  must  live  in  some  style. 
Why,  I  believe  a  mere  sheriff  *  spends  much  more  a  year 
than  I  do. 

Burgomaster. 

Yes,  I  should  think  so!     A  member  of  the  superior 
magistracy 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Well  then,  even  a  common  shipowner!     A  man  of  that 
sort  will  get  through  many  times  as  much 

Burgomaster. 

That  is  natural,  in  your  relative  positions. 

*  Amttnand,  the  chief  magistrate  of&nAmt  or  county;  consequently 
a  high  dignitary  in  the  official  hierarchy. 
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Dr.  Stockm\nn. 

And  after  all,  Peter,  I  really  don't  squander  inj 
money.  But  I  can't  deny  myself  the  delight  of  having 
people  about  me.  I  m  u  s  t  have  them.  After  living  so 
long  out  of  the  world,  I  find  it  a  necessity  of  life  to  have 
bright,  cheerful,  freedom-loving,  hard-working  young  fel- 
lows around  me — and  that's  what  they  are,  all  of  them, 
that  are  sitting  there  eating  so  heartily.  I  wish  you  knew 
more  of  Hovstad 

Burgomaster. 

Ah,  that  reminds  me — Hovstad  was  telling  me  that  he 
is  going  to  publish  another  article  of  yours. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
An  article  of  mine  ? 

Burgomaster. 
Yes,  about  the  Baths.    An  article  you  wrote  last  winter. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Oh,  that  one:     But  I  don't  want  that  to  appear  for  the 
present. 

Burgomaster. 

Why  not  ?     It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  very  time  for  it 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Very  likely — under  ordinary  circumstances 


[Crosses  the  roam. 


i 
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BuRGOBfASTER. 

[FoUoiving  him  with  his  eyes,]    And  what  is  unusual 
in  the  circumstances  now? 


Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Standing  stilL]  The  fact  is,  Peter,  I  really  cannot 
tell  you  just  now;  not  this  evening,  at  all  events.  There 
may  prove  to  be  a  great  deal  that  is  unusual  in  the  cir- 
cumstances. On  the  other  hand,  there  may  be  nothing 
at  all.     Veiy  likely  it's  only  my  fancy. 

Burgomaster. 

Upon  my  word,  you  are  very  enigmatical.  Is  there 
amiliing  in  the  wind?  Anything  I  am  to  be  kept  in 
the  dark  about?  I  should  think,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Bath  Committee 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

And  I  should  think  that  I Well,  well,  don't  let 

us  get  our  backs  up,  Peter. 

Burgomaster. 

God  forbid!  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  **  getting  my 
back  up,"  as  you  express  it.  But  I  must  absolutely 
insist  that  all  arrangements  shall  be  made  and  carried 
out  in  a  businesslike  manner,  and  through  the  properly 
constituted  authorities.  I  cannot  be  a  party  to  crooked 
or  underhand  courses. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Have  /  ever  been  given  to  crooked  or  underhand 
courses? 
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UcRnOUAHTCR. 

At  any  rale  you  have  an  ingraiaed  propensity  to  lafr^* 
ing  your  own  t-oursv.  And  Uiat,  in  ft  well-ordcred  coie:^^^ 
munily,  is  almost  as  inadmL<isibl«.  The  indivklual  mus^^ 
Miliordinatv  himself  to  society,  or,  mure  predscly,  to  tk^^^ 
authorities  whoe*  K""iniw»  ;t  io  to  watch  over  the  we..^'' 
fare  of  sodet; 

Maytw.     But  '  las  that  to  (io  with  me    "^' 


Why  this  is  ly  dear  Thomas,  that  i^ 

seems  you   will   m-  Inl    take  care;  you   wit^  • 

have  to  pay  for  it — sooner  or  later.     Now  I  have  warnec^"^ 
you.     (lood-bye. 

r>R.  Stockmann. 

Are   you    stark    mad  ?     You're   on    a   totally    wron^^^ 
track 

BURGOMASTEH. 

I  am  not  often  on   the   wrong  track.     Moreover,  I 

must  protest  against [Bowing  lowartU  dining-room.] 

Good-bye,  sister-in-law;  good-day  to  you,  gentlemen. 
[He  goe», 
Mrs.  Stock  MANN. 
[Entering  the  sUling-room.]     Has  he  gone? 

Db.  Stockmann. 
Yes,  and  in  a  fine  temper,  too. 
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Mrs.  Stockmanx. 

Why,  my  dear  Thomas,  what  have  you  been  doing  to 
lum  now  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Nothing  at  all.     He  can't  possibly  expect  me  to  ac- 
«txint  to  him  for  everything — before  the  time  comes. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
What  have  you  to  account  to  him  for? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

ffm; — never  mind  about  that,  Katrina. — ^It's  very  odd 
the  postman  doesn't  come. 

[HovsTAD,  Bilung  and  Horster  have  risen  from  ta- 
ble and  come  forward  into  the  sitting-room,  Eilif 
and  Morten  presently  follow. 

Bilung. 

[Stretching  himself]    Ah !  Strike  me  dead  if  one  doesn't 
fed  a  new  man  after  such  a  meal. 

HoVSTAD. 

He  Burgomaster  didn't  seem  in  the  best  of  tempers 
this  evening. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

That's  his  stomach.     He  has  a  very  poor  digestion. 

HoVSTAD. 

I  fancy  it's  the  staff  of  the  Messenger  he  finds  it  hard- 
est to  stomach. 


I 
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Mitfl.  Stqckmanx. 
I  thought  j-ou  got  on  well  enough  with  bim. 

HOVSTAD. 

Ob,  yes;  but  it's  only  a  sort  of  armistice  betweeo  ua. 

Billing. 

That's  it!     That  word  sums  up  the  situation. 

Dr.  Stocxmann. 

We  must  remember  that  Peter  is  a  lonely  bachelor, 
poor  devil!  He  haa  no  home  to  be  happy  in;  only  busi- 
ness, business.  And  then  all  that  cursed  weak  tea  he 
goes  and  pours  down  his  throat!  Now  then,  chairs  round 
the  table,  boys !     Katrina,  shan't  we  have  the  toddy  now  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
[Going  towards  the  dining-room.]    I  am  just  getting  it. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

And  you,  Captain  Horster.  sit  beside  me  on  the  aofa. 

So  rare  a  guest  as  you ,     Sit  down,  gentlemen,  sit 

down. 

[Tlu  men  rit  round  the  table;  Mrs.  Stockmann  brxngt 
in  a  tray  vntk  kettle,  glaaaeg,  deeantert,  etc. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Here  you  have  it:  here's  arrak,  and  this  is  rum,  and 
this  cognac.     Now,  help  yourselves. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Taking  a  glass.]  So  we  will.  [While  the  toddy  is 
heing  mixed.]  And  now  out  with  the  cigars.  Eilif»  I 
diink  you  know  where  the  box  is.  And  Morten,  you 
■ly  fetch  my  pipe.  [The  boys  go  into  the  room  on  the 
rijU]  I  have  a  suspicion  that  Eilif  sneaks  a  cigar  now 
ud  then,  but  I  pretend  not  to  notice.  [Calls.]  And 
B?  smokuig-cap,  Morten!  Katrina,  can't  you  tell  him 
where  I  left  it.  Ah,  he's  got  it.  [The  boys  bring  in  the 
(kings.]  Now,  friends,  help  yourselves.  I  stick  to  my 
pipe,  you  know; — this  one  has  been  on  many  a  stormy 
journey  with  me,  up  there  in  the  north.  [They  clink 
^asms.]  Your  health!  Ah,  I  can  tell  you  it's  better  fun 
to  sit  cosily  here,  safe  from  wind  and  weather. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
pr&o  sits  kniUing.]    Do  you  sail  soon ,  Captain  Horster  ? 

HORSTER. 

I  1m^  to  be  ready  for  a  start  by  next  week. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
And  you're  going  to  America  ? 

Horster. 
Yes,  that's  the  intention. 

Billing. 

But  then  youll  miss  the  election  of  the  new  Town 
ouncO. 

Horster. 
Is  there  to  be  an  election  again  ? 
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Billing. 

Didn't  yoii  know  ? 

IIOIIHTKR. 

No,  I  don't  troutilc  nivwlf  al>out  those  (lungs. 

UtLLINn, 

But  I  sup[>osc  you  take  ail  interest  in  public  atTairs? 

HORSTER, 

No,  I  don't  understand  anylhing  about  them. 

BlU-ING. 

All  the  same,  one  ought  at  loasl  to  vote. 

HORSTER. 

Even  those  who  don't  understand  anything  about  it? 

BlLLINU. 

Understand  ?  Why,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  So- 
ciety is  like  a  ship:  every  man  must  put  his  hand  to  the 
helm. 

HORSTER. 

That  may  be  all  right  on  shore;  but  at  sea  it  wouldn't 
do  at  all. 

HOVSTAD. 

It's  remarkable  how  little  .sailors  care  about  public 
atTairs  as  a  rule. 

Billing. 
Most  extraordinary. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

Sailors  are  like  birds  of  passage;  they  are  at  home 
both  in  the  south  and  in  the  north.  So  it  behoves  the 
rest  of  us  to  be  all  the  more  energetic,  Mr.  Hovstad. 
Will  there  be  anything  of  public  interest  in  the  People^s 
If ««nsrer  to-morrow? 

Hovstad. 

Nothing  of  local  interest.  But  the  day  after  to-morrow 
I  think  of  printing  your  article 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Oh  confound  it,  that  article!  No,  you'll  have  to  hold 
it  over. 

Hovstad. 

Beally?  We  happen  to  have  plenty  of  space,  and  I 
should  say  this  was  the  very  time  for  it 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  yes,  you  may  be  right;  but  you  must  hold  it  over 
all  the  same.     I  shall  explain  to  you  by-and-by. 

Petra,  wearing  a  hat  and  cloak,  and  with  a  number  of 
exercise-books  under  her  arm,  enters  from  the  hall. 

Petra. 
Good  evening. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Good  evening,  Petra.     Is  that  you  ? 
[General  greetings.     Petra  puts  lier  cloak,  hat,  and 
books  on  a  chair  by  the  door. 
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Petra. 

Here  you  all  are,  enjoying  yourselves,  while  I've  been 
out  slaving. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Well  then,  you  come  and  enjoy  yourself  too. 

BiLUNG. 

May  I  mix  you  a  little ? 

Petra. 

[Coming  towards  the  table,]  Thank  you,  I'd  rather 
help  myself — ^you  always  make  it  too  strong.  By  the 
way,  father,  I  have  a  letter  for  you. 

[Goes  to  the  chair  where  her  things  are  /yinj. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
A  letter!     From  whom  .^ 

Petra. 

[Searching  in  the  pocket  of  her  cloak.]  I  got  it  from  the 
postman  just  as  I  was  going  out 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Rising  and  going  towards  her.]  And  you  only  bring 
it  me  now? 

Petra. 

I  really  hadn't  time  to  run  up  again.     Here  it  is. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Seizing  the  letter.]  Let  me  see,  let  me  aee,  c4iM» 
[Reads  the  address.]     Yes;  this  is  it ! 
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Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Is  it  the  one  you  have  been  so  anxious  about,  Thomas  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes  it  is.    I  must  go  at  once.     Where  shall  I  find  a 
ight»  Katrina?    Is  there  no  lamp  in  my  study  again! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Yes — ^the  lamp  is  lighted.     It's  on  the  writing-table. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Good»  good.    Excuse  me  one  moment 


[He  goes  into  the  room  on  the  right* 

Petra. 
What  can  it  be,  mother  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

I  doD't  know.     For  the  last  few  days  he  has  been  con- 
tinually on  the  look-out  for  the  postman. 

Billing. 
Probably  a  country  patient 


Petra. 

Poor  father!     He'll  soon  have  far  too  much  to  do. 
[Mixes  her  toddy.]    Ah,  this  will  taste  good! 

HOVSTAD. 

Have  you  been  teaching  in  the  night  school  as  well 

to-day  ? 
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Petra. 
[Sipping  from  her  glass,]     Two  hours. 

Billing. 
And  four  hours  in  the  morning  at  the  institute — 

Petra. 
[Sitting  down  by  the  table.]     Five  hours. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
And  I  see  vou  have  exercises  to  correct  this  e?cni 

Petra. 
Yes,  a  heap  of  them. 

HORSTER. 

It  seems  to  me  you  have  plenty  to  do,  too. 

Petra. 

Yes;   but  I   like   it.     You   feel   so  delightfully  \ 
after  it. 

Billing. 
Do  you  like  that  ? 

Petra. 

Yes,  for  then  you  sleep  so  well. 

Morten.  p^'  ' 

1  say,  Petra,  you  must  be  a  great  sinner. 

Petra. 

A  sinner? 
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Morten. 

Yes,  if  you  work  so  hard.     Mr.  Rorlund  ^  says  work  is 
a  punishment  for  our  sins. 

ElLIF. 

[Contemptuously.]    Bosh!    What  a  silly  you  are,  to  be- 
Heve  such  stuff  as  that 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Come  Gome»  Eilif  • 

Billing. 
[Laughing.]    Capital,  capital! 

HOVSTAD. 

"Should  you  not  like  to  work  so  hard,  Morten  ? 

Morten. 
^■o,  I  shouldn't. 

HoVSTAD. 

Then  what  will  you  do  with  yourself  in  the  world  ? 

Morten. 
I  should  like  to  be  a  Viking. 

ElUF. 

But  then  you'd  have  to  be  a  heathen. 

Morten. 
Wdl,  80  I  would. 

^8eePiUar8  of  Society. 
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Billing. 

There  I  agree  with  you,  Morten!  I  say  just  the  same 
thing. 

Mrs.  Stockmanx. 

[Making  a  sign  to  him.]  No,  no,  Mr.  Billing,  Fmsure 
you  don*t. 

Billing. 

Strike  me  dead  but  I  do,  though.  I  am  a  heatheD, 
and  I'm  proud  of  it.  You'll  see  we  shall  all  be  heathem 
soon. 

Morten. 

And  shall  we  be  able  to  do  anything  we  like  then? 

Billing. 
Well,  you  see,  Morten 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Now  run  away,  boys;  I'm  sure  you  have  lessons  to 
prepare  for  to-morrow. 

ElLIF. 

You  might  let  me  stay  just  a  little  longer 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

No,  you  must  go  too.     Be  off,  both  of  you. 
[The  boys  say  good-night  and  go  into  the  room  on  ih0 
left. 

HOVSTAD. 

Do  you  really  think  it  can  hurt  the  boys  to  heir  these 

things  ? 
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Mb8.  Stockmann. 
Well  I  donH  know;  I  don't  like  it 

Petra. 
Really*  mother,  I  think  you  are  quite  wrong  there. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Perhaps.    But  I  don't  like  it — ^not  here,  at  home. 

Petra. 

There's  no  end  of  hypocrisy  both  at  home  and  at 
school.  At  home  you  must  hold  your  tongue,  and  at 
!K'hool  you  have  to  stand  up  and  tell  lies  to  the  children. 

HORSTER. 

Have  you  to  tell  lies  ? 

Petra. 

Yes;  do  you  think  we  don't  have  to  tell  them  many 
and  many  a  thing  we  don't  believe  ourselves  ? 

Billing. 
Ah,  that's  too  true. 

Petra. 

If  only  I  could  afford  it,  I  should  start  a  school  my- 
self, and  things  should  be  very  different  there. 

Billing. 
Oh,  afford  it ! 
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HORSTER. 

If  you  really  think  of  doing  that.  Miss  Stockmann, 
I  shall  be  delighted  to  let  you  have  a  room  at  mv  pbct 
You  know  my  father's  old  house  is  nearly  empty;  there*i 
a  great  big  dining-room  on  the  ground  floor 

Petra. 

[Laughing.]  Oh,  thank  you  very  much— but  Fm 
afraid  it  won't  come  to  anything. 

HOVSTAD. 

No,  I  fancy  Miss  Petra  is  more  likely  to  go  over  to 
journalism.  By  the  way,  have  you  had  time  to  look  into 
the  English  novel  you  promised  to  translate  for  us? 

Petra. 

Not  yet.     But  you  shall  have  it  in  good  time. 

Dr.  Stockmann  enters  from  his  room,  vnih  the  ktier 

open  in  his  hand. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Flourishing  the  letter.]  Here's  news,  I  can  teU  you^ 
that  will  waken  up  the  town! 

Billing. 

News? 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
What  news? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
A  great  discovery,  Katrina! 
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HOVSTAD. 

Indeed? 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Made  by  you  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Precisely — by  me!  [Walks  up  and  down,]  Now  let 
iiem  go  on  accusing  me  of  fads  and  crack-brained  no- 
ions.  But  they  won't  dare  to!  Ha-ha!  I  tell  you  they 
^on*tdare! 

Petra. 

Do  tell  us  what  it  is,  father. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Well,  well,  give  me  time,  and  you  shall  hear  all  about 
^'  If  only  I  had  Peter  here  now!  This  just  shows  how 
'(  men  can  go  about  forming  judgments  like  the  blindest 
loles 

HoVSTAD. 

yihai  do  you  mean,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Stopping  beside  the  table.]  Isn't  it  the  general  opinion 
lit  our  town  is  a  healthy  place  ? 

HoVSTAD. 

Of  course. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

A  quite  exceptionally  healthy  place,  indeed — a  place 
^  be  warmly  recommended,  both  to  invalids  and  peo- 
^  in  health 
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Mrs.  Stockmann. 
My  dear  Thomas 


Dr.  Stockmann. 

And  assuredly  we  haven't  failed  to  recommeDd  tnd 
belaud  it.  I've  sung  its  praises  again  and  again,  both  Id 
the  Messenger  and  in  pamphlets 

HOVSTAD. 

Well,  what  then  ? 

Dr.    STOCKBfANN. 

These  Baths,  that  we  have  called  the  pulse  of  the 
town,  its  vital  nerve,  and — and  the  devil  knows  whit 
else 

Billing. 

''  Our  city's  palpitating  heart,"  I  once  ventured  to  cal 
them  in  a  convivial  moment 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  I  daresay.  Well — do  you  know  what  they  rctHf 
are,  these  mighty,  magnificent,  belauded  Baths,  that  ht^ 
cost  so  much  money— do  you  know  what  they  are? 

HovsTAD. 
No,  what  are  they  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmank. 
Do  tell  us. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Simply  a  pestiferous  hole. 
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Petra. 
The  Baths,  father  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmanx. 
[At  the  same  time.]    Our  Baths! 

HOVSTAD. 

[Also  <U  the  sams  time.]    But,  Doctor ! 

Billing. 
Oh,  it's  incredible! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

I  tell  you  the  whole  place  is  a  poisonous  whited-sepul- 
<^hre;  noxious  in  the  highest  degree!  All  that  filth  up 
there  in  the  Mill  Dale — the  stufT  that  smells  so  horribly — 
Wnts  the  water  in  the  feed-pipes  of  the  Pump-Room; 
^nd  the  same  accursed  poisonous  refuse  oozes  out  by  the 
beach 

HoVSTAD. 

Where  the  sea-baths  are  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Exactly. 

HoVSTAD. 

But  how  are  you  so  sure  of  all  this,  Doctor? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

I've  investigated  the  whole  thing  as  conscientiously  as 
po!»sible.    I've  long  had  my  suspicions  about  it.     Last 
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year  we  had  some  extraordinary  cases  of  illness  amoDg 
the  patients — both  typhoid  and  gastric  attacks 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Yes,  I  remember. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

We  thought  at  the  time  that  the  visitors  had  brought 
the  infection  with  them;  but  afterwards — last  winter-I 
began  to  question  that.  So  I  set  about  testing  the  water 
as  well  as  I  could. 

Mrs.  Stockaiann. 
It  was    that   you  were  working  so  hard  at! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  vou  mav  well  sav  I've  worked,  Katrina.  But 
here,  you  know,  I  hadn't  the  necessary  scientific  appli- 
ances; so  I  sent  samples  both  of  our  drinking-water  and 
of  our  sea-water  to  the  University,  for  exact  analysis  by 
a  chemist. 

HOVSTAD. 

And  you  have  received  his  report? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Shoxving  letter.]  Here  it  is!  And  it  proves  beyond 
dispute  the  presence  of  putrefying  organic  matter  in  the 
water — millions  of  infusoria.  It's  absolutely  pernicious 
to  health,  whether  used  internally  or  externally. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Wliat  a  blessing  you  found  it  out  in  time. 
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Db.  Stockmann. 
Yes,  you  may  well  say  that. 

HOVSTAD. 

And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  now.  Doctor  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Why,  to  set  things  right,  of  course. 

HoVSTAD. 

You  think  it  can  be  done,  then? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

It  must  be  done.  Else  the  whole  Baths  are  useless, 
fuined.  But  there's  no  fear.  I  am  quite  clear  as  to  what 
's  required. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

But,  my  dear  Thomas,  why  should  you  have  made 
such  a  secret  of  all  this  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Would  you  have  had  me  rush  all  over  the  town  and 
shatter  about  it,  before  I  was  quite  certain  ?  No,  thank 
you;  Fm  not  so  mad  as  that. 

Petra. 
But  to  us  at  home 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

I  couldn't  say  a  word  to  a  living  soul.     But  to-morrow 
you  may  look  in  at  the  Badger's 
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Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Oh,  Thomas! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Well  well,  at  your  grandfather's.  The  old  fdov 
will  be  astonished!  He  thinks  I'm  not  quite  right  m 
my  head — yes,  and  plenty  of  others  think  the  samet  Ftc 
noticed.  But  now  these  good  people  shall  see — jes,  ther 
shall  see  now!  [Walks  up  and  davm  nibbing  his  handi] 
What  a  stir  there  will  be  in  the  town,  Katrina!  Just  think 
of  it!    All  the  water-pipes  will  have  to  be  relaid. 

HOVSTAD. 

[Rising.]    All  the  water-pipes ? 


Dr.  Stockmann. 

Why,  of  course.     The  intake  is  too  low  down;  it  must 
be  moved  much  higher  up. 

Petra. 
So  you  were  right,  after  all. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  do  you  remember,  Petra  ?  I  wrote  against  it 
when  they  were  beginning  the  works.  But  no  one  wouU 
listen  to  me  then.  Now,  you  may  be  sure,  I  shall  give 
them  my  full  broadside— ^or  of  course  I've  prepared 
a  statement  for  the  Directors;  it  has  been  lying  ready  a 
whole  week;  I've  only  been  waiting  for  this  report. 
[Points  to  letter.]  But  now  they  shall  have  it  at  once. 
[Goes  into  his  room  and  returns  with  a  MS.  in  his  hand] 
See!     Four  closely-written  sheets!    And  I'll  endose  the 
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eport.  A  newspaper,  Katrina!  Get  me  something  to 
^rap  them  up  in.  There — ^that's  it.  Give  it  to — to — 
Stamps.] — ^what  the  devil's  her  name?  Give  it  to  the 
pri,  I  mean,  and  tell  her  to  take  it  at  once  to  the  Burgo- 
Dister. 

[Mas.  Stockmann  goes  out  wUh  the  packet  through 
the  dining-room. 

Petra. 
What  do  you  think  Uncle  Peter  will  say,  father  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

What  should  he  say  ?  He  can't  possibly  be  otherwise 
ban  pleased  that  so  important  a  fact  has  been  brought 
flight 

HOVSTAD. 

I  suppose  you  will  let  me  put  a  short  announcement 
F  your  discovery  in  the  Messenger. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Yes,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you  will. 

HovsTAD. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  the  public  should  know  about 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Yet,  certainly. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

[JZehimtn^.]    She*s  gone  with  it. 
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Billing. 

Strike  me  dead  if  you  won*t  be  the  first  man  in  the 
town.  Doctor! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Walks  up  and  dovm  in  high  glee.]  Oh,  nonsense!  After 
all,  I  have  done  no  more  than  my  duty.  I've  been  a  lucky 
treasure-hunter,  that's  all.     But  all  the  same 

BiLUNG. 

Hovstad,  don't  you  think  the  town  ought  to  get  up  a 
torchlight  procession  in  honour  of  Dr.  Stockmann? 

Hovstad. 
I  shall  certainly  propose  it. 

Billing. 
And  I'll  talk  it  over  with  Aslaksen. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

No,  my  dear  friends;  let  all  such  claptrap  alone.  I 
won't  hear  of  anything  of  the  sort.  And  if  the  Directors 
should  want  to  raise  my  salary,  I  won't  accept  it  I  tell 
you,  Katrina,  I  will  not  accept  it. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
You  are  quite  right,  Thomas. 

Petra. 
[Raising  her  gUiss.]     Your  health,  father! 
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HovsTAD  and  Billing. 
Your  health,  your  health,  Doctor! 

HORSTER. 

[Clinking  glasses  vnlh  the  Doctor.]    I  hope  you  may 
ive  nothing  but  joy  of  your  discovery. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Thanks,  thanks,  my  dear  friends!     I  can't  tell  you 

9w  happy  I  am — !     Oh,  what  a  blessing  it  is  to  feel 

lit  you  have  deserved  well  of  your  native  town  and 

)ur  fellow  citizens.     Hurrah,  Katrina! 

[He  puts  both  his  arms  round  her  neck,  and  whirls 

her  round  with  him.     Mrs.  Stockmann  screams 

and  struggles.     A  burst  of  laughter,  applause^  and 

cheers  for  the  Doctor.     The  boys  thrust  their  heads 

in  at  the  door. 


ACT  SECOND 

The  Doctor's  sitting-roam.     The  dining'fwm  ioor  k 
closed.    Morning. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

[Enters  from  the  dining-room  with  a  sealed  Utter  tn  ^ 
hand^  goes  to  the  foremost  door  on  the  rights  and  feeji  in-] 
Are  you  there,  Thomas  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Within.]  Yes,  I  have  just  come  in.  [Enters.]  WW 
is  it? 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
A  letter  from  your  brother.  [Hands  it  to  hin. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Aha,  let  us  see.     [Opens  the  envdope  and  reads.]   **  The 

MS.  sent  me  is  returned  herewith **    [Reads  on^  •»»*• 

bling  to  himself]     H'm 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Well,  what  does  he  say  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Putting  the  paper  in  his  pocket.]    Nothing;  only  ^ 
he'll  come  up  himself  about  midday. 

52 
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Mrs.  Stockmanx. 
Then  be  sure  you  remember  to  stay  at  home. 

Db.  Stockmann. 

Oh,  I  can  easily  manage  that;  I've  finished  my  morn- 
ing's visits. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

I  am  very  curious  to  know  how  he  takes  iL 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

You'll  see  he  won't  be  over-pleased  that  it  is  I  that 
luive  made  the  discovery,  and  not  he  himself. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Ah,  that's  just  what  I'm  afraid  of. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Of  course  at  bottom  he'll  be  glad.  But  still — ^Peter  is 
damnably  unwilling  that  any  one  but  himself  should  do 
anything  for  the  good  of  the  town. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Do  you  knoWy  Thomas,  I  think  you  might  stretch  a 
point,  and  share  the  honour  with  him.  Couldn't  it  ap- 
pear that  it  was  he  that  put  you  on  the  track ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

By  all  means,  for  aught  I  care.  If  only  I  cau  get  things 
pot  straight 

Old  Morten  Khl  puis  his  head  in  at  the  hall  door^ 

and  asks  slyly: 
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Morten  Kiil. 
Is  it — is  it  true  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
[Going  towards  him,]     Father — is  that  you  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Hallo,  father-in-law!     Good  morning,  good  morninfj. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Do  come  in. 

Morten  Knia. 

Yes,  if  it's  true;  if  not,  I'm  off  again. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
If  what  is  true.^ 

Morten  Kiil. 

This  crazy  business  about  the  water-works.    Now  ^ 
it  true  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Why,  of  course  it  is.     But  how  came  y  o  u  to  bet: 
of  it? 

Morten  Kiil. 

[Coming   in.]    Petra   looked   in  on  her  way  to  ll« 
school 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Oh,  did  she  ? 

Morten  Knu 

Ay  ay — and  she  told  me —     I  thought  she  was  onl; 
making  game  of  me;  but  that's  not  like  Petra  either. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 
deed;  how  could  you  think  so? 

Morten  Kiil. 

>u  can  never  be  sure  of  anybody.  You  may  be 
ool  of  before  you  know  where  you  are.  So  it  is 
T  all  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

certainly  it  is.  Do  sit  down,  father-in-law. 
im  down  on  the  sofa,]  Now  isn't  it  a  real  bles- 
the  town ? 

Morten  Kiil. 
rasing  his  laughter.]    A  blessing  for  the  town  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
lat  I  made  this  discovery  in  time 


Morten  Kiil. 

fore.]    Ay,  ay,  ay! — Well,  I  could  never  have 
that  you  would  play  monkey-tricks  with  your 
brother. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
y-tricks! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
'ather  dear 

Morten  Kiil. 

g  his  hands  and  chin  on  the  top  of  his  stick 
ing  slyly  at  the  Doctor.]    What  was  it  again  ? 


^^^^^^1 
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Wasnl  it 

tLat  some  animals  had  gol  into  the  walcr- 

pipes? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes;  infusorial  aoimals.                                         ^^HH 

And  an 

.Mqstes.Kuu                         ^I#   % 

yn                        1 

liliiuls  had  got  in.  Pcira 

Baid-whole  8                              1 

k 

^^■fl 

Certainly;  h                             i 

anda.                      ^^^H 

1 

^^M 

But  no  1 

one  c8                          1 

1^^ 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Quite  right;  no  one  can  see  them. 

Morten  Kiil. 
[WUk  a  quiel,  chuckling  laugh^     I'll  be  damned  if  that 
isn't  the  best  thing  I've  heard  of  you  yet. 

Db.  Stockmann. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

Morten  Kiil. 
But  you'll  never  in  this  world  make  the  Burgomaster 
take  in  anything  of  the  sort. 

Da.  Stockmann. 
Well,  that  we  shall  see. 
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MOBTEN   KlIL. 

rou  really  think  he'll  be  so  crazy  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
pe  the  whole  town  will  be  so  crazy. 

Morten  Kiil. 

whole  town!  Well,  I  don't  say  but  it  may.  But 
es  them  right;  it'll  teach  them  a  lesson.  They 
I  to  be  so  much  cleverer  than  we  old  fellows, 
bounded  me  out  of  the  Town  Council.  Yes;  I 
i  they  hounded  me  out  like  a  dog,  that  they  did. 
)w  it's  their  turn.  Just  you  keep  up  the  game 
lem,  Stockmann. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
but,  father-in-law 

Morten  Kiil. 

>  it  up,  I  say.  [Rising.]  If  you  can  make  the 
naster  and  his  gang  eat  humble  pie,  I'll  give  a 
d  crowns  straight  away  to  the  poor. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
ie«  that's  good  of  you. 

Morten  Kiil. 

curse  I*ve  little  enough  to  throw  away;  but  if  you 
wage  that,  I  shall  certainly  remember  the  poor  at 
nas-time,  to  the  tune  of  fifty  crowns. 

H0V8TAD  enters  from  hall. 
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Good  morning!    [Pausing.]    Oh!    T  beg  your  par- 
don  


Dr.  Stockmann. 
Not  at  all.     Come  in,  come  in. 

Morten  Kul. 
[Chuckling  again.]    He!     Is  he  in  it  too? 

HOVSTAD. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Yes,  of  course  he  is. 

Morten  Kiil. 

I  might  have  known  it!  It's  to  go  into  the  papers. 
Ah,  you're  the  one,  Stockmann!  Do  you  two  lay  your 
heads  together;  I'm  off. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Oh  no;  don't  go  yet,  father-in-law. 

Morten  Kiil. 

No,  I'm  off  now.  Plav  them  all  the  monkev-trick* 
vou  can  think  of.  Deuce  take  me  but  vou  shan't  lose 
by  it.       [He  goes,  Mrs.  Stockmann  accompanying  hm- 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Laughing.]  What  do  you  think—?  The  old  fdto^ 
doesn't  believe  a  word  of  all  this  about  the  water-woib* 
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HOVSTAD. 

Was  that  what  he ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes;  that  was  what  we  were  talking  about.     And  I 
daresay  you  have  come  on  the  same  business  ? 

HoVSTAD. 

Yes.    Have  you  a  moment  to  spare.  Doctor? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
As  many  as  you  like,  my  dear  fellow. 

HoVSTAD. 

Have  you  heard  anything  from  the  Burgomaster? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Not  yet     He'll  be  here  presently. 

Ho  VST  AD. 

I  have  been  thinking  the  matter  over  since  last  even- 
ing. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Wen? 

HoVSTAD. 

To  you,  as  a  doctor  and  a  man  of  science,  this  busi- 
ness of  the  water-works  appears  an  isolated  affair.  I 
daresay  it  hasn't  occurred  to  you  that  a  good  many  other 
things  are  bound  up  with  it  ? 


^^^|^|| 
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Dr.  Stockuann. 

Indeed!     In  what  war?     Let  us  sit  down,  tOT  dtar 
fellow.— No;  there,  on  the  sofa. 

[UovsTAD  nitu  an  m/n;  the  Doctor  in  an  eary-fhair 
0  I  tA«  other  side  of  the  tabU. 

1 

auiot. 

WeU.  s 

■ 

1 

LD. 

You  s                                      ! 
purities  in  idc 

[  wntor  is  polluted  by  ijn- 

Yes,  undoubtedly;  the  mischief  comes  from  that  poi- 
swamp  up  in  the  Mill  Dale. 


HOVSTAD. 

Excuse  me.  Doctor,  but  I  think  it  comes  from  a  very 
different  swamp. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

What  swamp  may  that  be  ? 

HoVSTAD. 

The  swamp  in  which  our  whole  municipal  life  is  rot- 
ting. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

The  devil,  Mr.  Hovstad!     What  notion  is  this  you've 
got  hold  of? 
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HOVSTAD. 

All  the  aflFairs  of  the  town  have  gradually  drifted  into 
the  hands  of  a  pack  of  bureaucrats 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Come  now»  they're  not  all  bureaucrats. 

HoVSTAD. 

No;  but  those  who  are  not  are  the  friends  and  adhe- 
rents of  those  who  are.  We  are  entirely  under  the  thumb 
of  a  ring  of  wealthy  men,  men  of  old  family  and  position 
m  the  town. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  but  they  are  also  men  of  ability  and  insight.. 

HoVSTAD. 

Did  they  show  ability  and  insight  when  they  laid  the 
water-pipes  where  they  are? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

No;  that,  of  course,  was  a  piece  of  stupidity.  But 
that  will  be  set  right  now. 

HoVSTAD. 

Do  you  think  it  will  go  so  smoothly  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Well,  smoothly  or  not,  it  will  have  to  be  done. 

Hovstad. 
Yes,  if  the  press  exerts  its  influence. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

Not  at  all  necessary,  my  dear  fellow;  I  am  sure  my 
brother 

HOVSTAD. 

Excuse  me.  Doctor,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  I  think  oT 
taking  the  matter  up. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
In  the  paper  ? 

HoVSTAD. 

Yes.  When  I  took  over  the  People* 8  Messenger^  I  wis 
determined  to  break  up  the  ring  of  obstinate  old  block- 
heads who  held  everything  in  their  hands. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

But  you  told  me  yourself  what  came  of  it.  You  nearly 
ruined  the  paper. 

HoVSTAD. 

Yes,  at  that  time  we  had  to  draw  in  our  horns,  that*:^ 
true  enough.  The  whole  Bath  scheme  might  have  fallen 
through  if  these  men  had  been  sent  about  their  business. 
But  now  the  Baths  are  an  accomplished  fact,  and  we  can 
get  on  without  these  august  personages. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Get  on  without  them,  yes;  but  still  we  owe  them  a 
great  deal. 

Ho  VST  AD. 

The  debt  shall  be  duly  acknowledged.  But  a  jour- 
nalist of  my  democratic  tendencies  cannot  let  such  an 
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opportunity  slip  through  his  fingers.  We  must  explode 
the  tradition  of  official  infallibility.  That  rubbish  must 
be  got  rid  ot,  like  every  other  superstition. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

There  I  am  with  you  with  all  my  heart,  Mr.  Hovstad. 
If  it's  a  superstition,  away  with  it! 

Hovstad. 

I  should  be  sorry  to  attack  the  Burgomaster,  as  he  is 
your  brother.  But  I  know  you  think  with  me — the  truth 
before  all  other  considerations. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Why, of  course.  [Vehemently,]  But  still — !  but  still ! 

Hovstad. 

You  mustn't  think  ill  of  me.  I  am  neither  more  self- 
interested  nor  more  ambitious  than  other  men. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Why,  my  dear  fellow — who  says  you  are  ? 

Hovstad. 

I  come  of  humble  folk,  as  you  know;  and  I  have  had 
ample  opportunities  of  seeing  what  the  lower  classes 
really  require.  And  that  is  to  have  a  share  in  the  direc- 
tion of  public  affairs,  Doctor.  That  is  what  develops 
ability  and  knowledge  and  self-respect 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
I  understand  that  perfectly. 


*.  -' 
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HOVSTAD. 

Yes;  and  I  think  a  journalist  incurs  a  heavy  respon- 
sibility if  he  lets  slip  a  chance  of  helping  to  emandptte 
the  downtrodden  masses.  I  know  well  enough  that  our 
oligarchy  will  denounce  me  as  an  agitator,  and  so  forth; 
but  what  do  I  care  ?  If  only  my  conscience  is  deir, 
I 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Just  so»  just  so,  my  dear  Mr.  Hovstad.  But  still— 
deuce  take  it !     [A  knock  at  the  door.]     Come  in! 

Ablaksen,  the  printer^  appears  at  the  door  leading  to  the 
hall.  He  is  humbly  but  respectably  dressed  in  Hack, 
wears  a  white  necktie,  slightly  crumpled,  and  hat  a 
silk  hat  and  gloves  in  his  hand. 

Ablaksen. 

[Bowing.l  I  beg  pardon.  Doctor,  for  making  so 
bold 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Rising, "[    Hallo!    If  it  isn't  Mr.  Aalaksenl 

ASLAKSEN. 

Yes,  it's  me.  Doctor. 

Hovstad. 
[Rising. ^    Is  it  me  you  want,  Aslaksen  ? 

Ablaksen. 

No,  not  at  all.  I  didn't  know  you  were  here.  N(^ 
it's  the  Doctor  himself 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 
Well,  what  can  I  do  for  you  ? 

Ablaksen. 

Is  it  true,  what  Mr.  Billing  tells  me,  that  you're  going 
lo  get  us  a  better  set  of  water- works  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Yes,  for  the  Baths. 

Ablaksen. 

Of  course,  of  course.  Then  I  just  looked  in  to  say 
that  I'll  back  up  the  movement  with  all  my  might. 

HOVSTAD. 

[To  the  Doctor.]    You  see! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Tin  sure  I  thank  you  heartily;  but 

Ablaksen. 

You  may  find  it  no  such  bad  thing  to  have  us  small 
nuddle-dass  men  at  your  back.  We  form  what  you  may 
ciU  a  compact  majority  in  the  town — ^when  we  really 
make  up  our  minds,  that's  to  say.  And  it's  always  well 
to  liave  the  majority  with  you.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

No  doubt,  no  doubt;  but  I  can't  conceive  that  any 
ipedal  measures  will  be  necessary  in  this  case.  I  should 
think  in  so  clear  and  straightforward  a  matter 
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ASUKSEN. 

Yes.  Iiiit  all  the  same,  it  (*an  do  no  harm.  I  know  tlir 
local  authorities  ven-  well— the  powers  that  be  are  not 
over  rc«(lv  to  lulopl  suggestions  from  ouL-*i(len«.  So  I 
think  it  wouldn't  be  amiss  if  we  made  some  sort  of  s 
demdiiNtraticin. 

HOVSTAD. 

Prt-ci.sclj-  my  oj>inioii. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
A  demon^tratioD,  yon  say?     But  in  what  way  would 
you  demonstrate? 


i 


i 


(")f  course  ivitli  preat  moderation.  Doctor.  T  always 
insist  upon  moderation;  for  moderation  is  a  citizen's  fir.st 
virtue— at  least  that's  my  way  of  thinking. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
We  all  know  that,  Mr.  Aslaksen. 

ASL.*K8EN. 

Yes,  I  think  my  moderation  is  generally  recognised - 
And  this  affair  of  the  water-works  is  very  important  for 
us  small  middle-class  men.  The  Baths  bid  fair  to  be- 
come, as  you  might  say,  a  little  gold-mine  for  the  town- 
We  shall  all  have  to  live  by  the  Baths,  especially  we  house- 
owners.  So  we  want  to  support  the  Baths  all  we  can; 
and  as  I  am  Chairman  of  the  House-owners'  Associa- 
tion  

Db.  Stockmann. 

Well ? 
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ASLAKSEN. 

And  as  I'm  an  active  worker  for  the  Temperance^  So- 
ciety— of  course  you  know,  Doctor,  that  I'm  a  temper- 
ance man  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

To  be  sure,  to  be  sure. 

ASLAKSEN. 

Well,  vou*U  understand  that  I  come  in  contact  with  a 
great  many  people.  And  as  I'm  known  to  be  a  prudent 
and  law-abiding  citizen,  as  you  yourself  remarked,  Doc- 
tor. I  have  certain  influence  in  the  town,  and  hold  some 
power  in  my  hands — though  I  say  it  that  shouldn't. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
I  know  that  veiy  well,  Mr.  Aslaksen. 

ASLAKSEN. 

Well  then,  you  see — it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  get  up 
^  address,  if  it  came  to  a  pinch. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
An  address? 

Aslaksen. 

Yes,  a  kind  of  vote  of  thanks  to  you,  from  the  citizens 
rf  the  town,  for  your  action  in  a  matter  of  such  general 
concern.  Of  course  it  will  have  to  be  drawn  up  with  all 
fitting  moderation,  so  as  to  give  no  offence  to  the  authori- 

'The  word  "madehold,"  in  Norwegian,  means  both  "modera- 
tion "  and  "temperance." 
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ties  and  parties  in  power.     But  so  long  as  we're  caicM 
about  that,  no  one  can  take  it  ill,  I  should  think. 

HOVSTAD. 

Well,  even  if  they  didn't  particularly  like  it 

Ablaksen. 

No,  no,  no;  no  offence  to  the  powers  that  be,  Mr.  Hof< 
stad.  No  opposition  to  people  that  can  take  it  out  of  u 
again  so  easily.  I've  had  enough  of  that  in  my  time;  no 
good  ever  comes  of  it.  But  no  one  can  object  to  the  fne 
but  temperate  expression  of  a  citizen's  opinion. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Shaking  his  hand.]  I  can't  tell  you,  my  dear  Mr. 
Aslaksen,  how  heartily  it  delights  me  to  find  so  much 
support  among  my  fellow  townsmen.  I'm  so  luq)py-^ 
happy!     Come,  you'll  have  a  glass  of  sherry?    Eh? 

Ablaksen. 
No,  thank  you;  I  never  touch  spirituous  liquors. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Well,  then,  a  glass  of  beer — what  do  you  say  to  that? 

Ablaksen. 

Thanks,  not  that  either.  Doctor.  I  never  take  any- 
thing so  early  in  the  day.  And  now  I'll  be  off  round  the 
town,  and  talk  to  some  of  the  house-owners,  and  prepare 
public  opinion. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

It's  extremely  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Aslaksen;  but  I  really 
cannot  get  it  into  my  head  that  all  these  preparations  are 
necessary.  The  aflFair  seems  to  me  so  simple  and  self- 
evident. 

Aslaksen. 

The  authorities  always  move  slowly.  Doctor — God  for- 
bid I  should  blame  them  for  it 

HOVSTAD. 

We'll  stir  them  up  in  the  paper  to-morrow,  Aslaksen. 

Aslaksen. 

No  violence,  Mr.  Hovstad.  Proceed  with  moderation, 
or  you'll  do  nothing  with  them.  Take  my  advice;  I've 
picked  up  experience  in  the  school  of  life. — ^And  now  I'll 
say  good  morning.  Doctor.  You  know  now  that  at  least 
you  have  us  small  middle-class  men  behind  you,  solid 
^  a  wall.  You  have  the  compact  majority  on  your  side. 
Doctor. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Many  thanks,  my  dear  Mr.  Aslaksen.  [Holds  out  his 
hand.]    Good-bye,  good-bye. 

Aslaksen. 
Are  you  coming  to  the  office,  Mr.  Hovstad  ? 

Hovstad. 

I  shall  come  on  presently.  I  have  still  one  or  two 
tluDgs  to  arrange. 
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Ablaksen. 

Very  well. 

[Bows  and  goes.    Dr.  Stockmann  acccmpama  km 
into  the  hall. 

HOVSTAD. 

[As  the  Doctor  re-enters,]  Well,  what  do  you  say  to 
that,  Doctor  ?  Don't  you  think  it  is  high  time  we  should 
give  all  this  weak-kneed,  half-hearted  cowardice  a  good 
shaking-up  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Are  you  speaking  of  Aslaksen  ? 

Hovstad. 

Yes,  I  am.  He's  a  decent  enough  fellow,  but  he's  one 
of  those  who  are  sunk  in  the  swamp.  And  most  people 
here  are  just  like  him;  they  are  for  ever  wavering  and 
wobbling  from  side  to  side;  what  with  scruples  and  mis- 
givings, they  never  dare  advance  a  step. 

Dr.  Stockkann. 

Yes,  but  Aslaksen  seems  to  me  thoroughly  well-inteo- 
tioned. 

Hovstad. 

There  is  one  thing  I  value  more  than  good  intentions, 
and  that  is  an  attitude  of  manly  self-reliance. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
There  I  am  quite  with  you. 
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HOVSTAD. 

So  I  am  going  to  seize  this  opportunity,  and  try  whether 
I  can't  for  once  put  a  little  grit  into  their  good  intentions. 
The  worship  of  authority  must  be  rooted  up  in  this  town. 
This  gross,  inexcusable  blunder  of  the  water-works  must 
be  brought  home  clearly  to  every  voter. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Very  well.  If  you  think  it's  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, so  be  it;  but  not  till  I  have  spoken  to  my  brother. 

HoVSTAD. 

At  all  events,  I  shall  be  writing  my  leader  in  the  mean- 
time. And  if  the  Burgomaster  won't  take  the  matter 
up 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
But  how  can  you  conceive  his  refusing  ? 

HoVSTAD. 

Oh,  it's  not  inconceivable.     And  then 


Dr.  Stockmann. 

Well  then,  I  promise  you — ;  look  here — in  that  case 
you  may  print  my  paper — put  it  in  just  as  it  is. 

HoVSTAD. 

^y  I  ?    Is  that  a  promise  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Handing  him  the  manuscript,]    There  it  is;  take  it 
v^'th  you.    You  may  as  well  read  it  in  any  case;  you  can 
r  ittuTD  it  to  me  afterwards. 
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Veiy  good ;  I  shall  do  so.     And  now,  good-bye,  Doctor. 


Dr.  Stockmann. 

Good-bye,  good-bye.     You'll  see  it  will  all  go  smootUji 
Mr.  Hovstad — as  smoothly  as  possible. 

HOVSTAD. 

H'm — ^we  shall  see. 

[Bows  and  goes  otd  through  the  hd. 

Dr.  Stockbiann. 

[Going  to  the  dining-room  door  and  looking  in]  Ki- 
trina!     Hallo!  are  you  back,  Petra? 

Petra. 
[EfUering,]    Yes,  I've  just  got  back  from  school. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
[Entering.]    Hasn't  he  been  here  yet? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Peter?  No;  but  I  have  been  having  a  long  talk  with 
Hovstad.  He's  quite  enthusiastic  about  my  disooreiT. 
It  turns  out  to  be  of  much  wider  import  than  I  thoiiglit*^ 
first.  So  he  has  placed  his  paper  at  my  disposal,  it  I 
should  require  it. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Do  you  think  you  will? 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

Xot  I!  But  at  the  same  time,  one  cannot  but  be 
roud  to  know  that  the  enlightened,  independent  press 

on  one's  side.  And  what  do  you  think  ?  I  have  had 
visit  from  the  Chairman  of  the  House-owners'  Associa- 
3n  too. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Really  ?    What  did  he  want  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

To  assure  me  of  his  support.  They  will  all  stand  by 
le  at  a  pinch.  Katrina,  do  you  know  what  I  have  be- 
ind  me  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Behind  you  ?    No.     What  have  you  behind  you  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
The  compact  majority! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Oh!    Is  that  good  for  you,  Thomas  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes, indeed;  I  should  think  it  was  good.  [Rubbing 
nt  hands  aa  he  walks  up  and  down,]  Great  God!  what 
^ddight  it  is  to  feel  oneself  in  such  brotherly  unison  with 
■oe's  fdlow  townsmen  ? 

Petra. 
And  to  do  so  much  that's  good  and  useful,  father! 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 
And  all  for  one's  native  town,  too! 

Mbs.  Stockbiann. 
There's  the  bell. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

That  must  be  he.     [Knock  at  the  door,]    G)me  in! 
Enter  Burgomaster  Stockmann /rom  the  haH 

Burgomaster. 
Good  morning. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

I'm  glad  to  see  you,  Peter. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Good  morning,  brother-in-law.     How  are  you  ? 

Burgomaster. 

Oh,  thanks,  so-so.  [  To  tJie  Doctor.]  Yesterday  c?ei 
ing,  after  office  hours,  I  received  from  you  a  disserUtio 
upon  the  state  of  the  water  at  the  Baths. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Yes.     Have  you  read  it  ? 

Burgomaster. 
I  have 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
And  what  do  you  think  of  the  affair? 


■1 
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Burgomaster. 
H'm —  [With  a  sidelong  glance. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Come,  Petra. 

[She  and  Petra  go  into  the  room  on  the  left. 

Burgomaster. 

[After  a  paiue.]    Was  it  necessary  to  make  all  these  in- 
vestigations behind  my  back  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Yes,  till  I  was  absolutely  certain,  I 


Burgomaster. 
And  are  you  absolutely  certain  now  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
My  paper  must  surely  have  convinced  you  of  that. 

Burgomaster. 

Is  it  your  intention  to  submit  this  statement  to  the 
^owti  of  Directors,  as  a  sort  of  official  document  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Of  course.     Something  must  be  done  in  the  matter, 
*nd  that  promptly. 

Burgomaster. 

As  usual,  you  use  very  strong  expressions  in  your  state- 
meut  Amongst  other  things,  you  say  that  what  we  offer 
our  visitors  is  a  slow  poison. 
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Db.  Stockmann. 

Why,  Peter,  what  else  can  it  be  called  ?  Only  think— 
poisoned  water  both  internally  and  externally!  Andthit 
to  poor  invalids  who  come  to  us  in  all  confidence,  and  pt? 
us  handsomely  to  cure  them! 

BuRGOBiASTEB. 

And  then  you  announce  as  your  conclusion  that  ve 
must  build  a  sewer  to  carry  off  the  alleged  impurities 
from  the  Mill  Dale,  and  must  re-lay  all  the  water-pipes. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  plan  ? — ^I  know  of 
none. 

Burgomaster. 

I  found  a  pretext  for  looking  in  at  the  town  engineer's 
this  morning,  and — in  a  half-jesting  way — ^I  meotiooed 
these  alterations  as  things  we  might  possibly  have  to  con- 
sider, at  some  future  time. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
At  some  future  timeJ 

Burgomaster. 

Of  course  he  smiled  at  what  he  thought  my  extnvi- 
gance.  Have  you  taken  the  trouble  to  think  what  your 
proposed  alterations  would  cost  ?  From  what  the  engi- 
neer said,  I  gathered  that  the  expenses  would  probablr 
amount  up  to  several  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
So  much  as  that? 
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Burgomaster. 

Yes.  But  that  is  not  the  worst.  The  work  would 
take  at  least  two  years. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Two  years!    Do  you  mean  to  say  two  whole  years  ? 

BuRGOBiASTER. 

At  least.  And  what  are  we  to  do  with  the  Baths  in 
the  meanwhile  ?  Are  we  to  close  them  ?  We  should  have 
DO  alternative.  Do  you  think  any  one  would  come  here> 
if  it  got  abroad  that  the  water  was  pestilential  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
But,  Peter,  that's  precisely  what  it  is. 

Burgomaster. 

And  all  this  now,  just  now,  when  the  Baths  are  doing 
so  well!  Neighbouring  towns,  too,  are  not  without  their 
daims  to  rank  as  health-resorts.  Do  you  think  they 
would  not  at  once  set  to  work  to  divert  the  full  stream  of 
visitors  to  themselves?  Undoubtedly  they  would;  and 
we  should  be  left  stranded.  We  should  probably  have  to 
give  up  the  whole  costly  undertaking;  and  so  you  would 
bave  ruined  your  native  town. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
I — mined ! 

Burgomaster. 

It  is  only  through  the  Baths  that  the  town  has  any 
future  worth  speaking  of.  You  surely  know  that  as  well 
as  I  do. 
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Db.  Stockuanv. 
Then  what  do  yim  think  should  be  done? 

BURUOMA-STKR. 

I  have  not  siicpeedod  in  Ponvitiring  myseir  tint  tlw 
conililiou  of  tlip  water  Ht  lli<^  Balhs  is  as  seriotu  w  jott 
statement  represents. 

Dr.  Stockman.v. 
I  Icll  you  it's  if  anything;  worse — or  will  be  in  tbcwO- 
mer,  wh^n  the  hoi  weather  sets  in. 

BURGOUASTEH. 

I  re[>eat  that  I  believe  vou  exi^gerate  greatly.     A  co<^ 

jifloTit  jiliysifian  shouW  know  wlial  nioa-Miri-^  ti>  take-' 
he  .should  be  able  to  obviate  deleterious  influences,  and  t" 
counteract  them  in  ca.se  they  should  make  themselves  uO' 
mistakably  felt. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Indeed — ?    And  then  —  ? 

BURG0.M  ASTER. 

The  existing  water-works  are.  once  for  all,  &  fact,  aod 
must  naturally  be  treated  as  such.  But  when  the  time 
<^'onies.  the  Directors  will  probably  not  be  indisposed  to 
consider  whether  it  may  not  be  possible,  without  unrea- 
sonable pecuniary  sacrifices,  to  introduce  certain  improve- 
ments. 

Dr.  Stockmanx. 

And  do  you  imagine  I  could  ever  be  a  party  to  such 
dishonesty  'f 
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Burgomaster. 
Nshonesty  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Tes,  it  would  be  dishonesty — ^a  fraud,  a  lie,  an  absolute 
oe  against  the  public,  against  society  as  a  whole! 

Burgomaster. 

have  not,  as  I  before  remarked,  been  able  to  convince 
self  that  there  is  really  any  such  imminent  danger. 

Dr.  Stockmanx. 

Tou  have!  You  must  have!  I  know  that  mv  demon- 
Ltion  is  absolutely  clear  and  convincing.  And  you  un- 
Btand  it  perfectly,  Peter,  only  you  won't  admit  it.  It 
I  you  who  insisted  that  both  the  Bath-buildings  and 
wmter- works  should  be  placed  where  they  now  are; 
i  it*s  t  h  a  t — it's  that  damned  blunder  that  vou  won't 
less.     Pshaw !     Do  you  think  I  don*t  see  through  you  ? 

Burgomaster. 

knd  even  if  it  were  so .'  If  I  do  watch  over  my  rep- 
tion  with  m  certain  anxiety,  I  do  it  for  the  good  of 

town.  Without  moral  authority  I  cannot  guide  and 
ect  affairs  in  the  way  I  consider  most  conducive  to 

general  welfare.  Therefore — and  on  various  other 
unds — it  is  of  great  moment  to  me  that  your  state- 
nt  should  not  be  submitted  to  the  Board  of  Directors. 
must  be  kept  back,  for  the  good  of  the  community. 
ler  on  I  will  bring  up  the  matter  for  discussion,  and 
'  will  do  the  best  we  can,  quietly;  but  not  a  word,  not  a 
liiper,  of  this  unfortunate  business  must  come  to  the 
iblic 
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Dr.  STOCKiiJunt. 
But  it  ran't  he  prevented  now,  my  desr  Peter, 

BuB<IOM.VtTER. 

It  must  Bnil  ibftll  b«  [>r«vcntccl. 

KUANN. 

It  oan'l  be  »o  many  people  know  alw' 

it  ulrciidv. 


Know  Surely  not  Uiose  fellows  o 

the  People's 


Oh  yes;  they  know.     The  liberal,  independent  pres* 
will  take  good  care  that  you  do  your  duty. 

Burgomaster. 
\AfUr  a  short  pawie.]     You  are  an  amazingly  reckless 
man,  Thomas.     Have  not  you  reflected  what  the  conse* 
quences  of  this  may  be  to  yourself  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Consequences? — Consequences  to  me? 

Burgomaster. 
Yes — to  you  and  yours. 


Dr.  Stoceuann. 
What  the  devil  do  you  mean  ? 
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Burgomaster. 

I  believe  I  have  always  shown  myself  ready  and  will- 
g  to  lend  you  a  helping  hand. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Yes»  you  have,  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

Burgomaster. 

I  ask  for  no  thanks.  Indeed,  I  was  in  some  measure 
>roed  to  act  as  I  did — for  my  own  sake.  I  always  hoped 
should  be  able  to  keep  you  a  little  in  check,  if  I  helped 
I  improve  your  pecuniary  position. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
What!    So  it  was  only  for  your  own  sake ! 

Burgomaster. 

In  a  measure,  I  say.  It  is  painful  for  a  man  in  an 
Acial  position,  when  his  nearest  relative  goes  and  com- 
Momises  himself  time  after  time. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
And  you  think  I  do  that  ? 

Burgomaster. 

Yes,  unfortunately,  you  do,  without  knowing  it.  Yours 
*  a  turbulent,  unruly,  rebellious  spirit.  And  then  you 
litve  an  unhappy  propensity  for  rushing  into  print  upon 
!Vtty  possible  and  impossible  occasion.  You  no  sooner 
ut  upon  an  idea  than  you  must  needs  write  a  newspaper 
tide  or  a  whole  pamphlet  about  it 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

Isn't  it  a  citizen's  duty,  when  he  has  conceived  a  nev 
idea,  to  communicate  it  to  the  public! 

Burgomaster. 

Oh,  the  public  has  no  need  for  new  ideas.  The  public 
gets  on  best  with  the  good  old  recognised  ideas  it  his 
already. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

You  say  that  right  out! 

Burgomaster. 

Yes,  I  must  speak  frankly  to  you  for  once.  Hitherto 
I  have  tried  to  avoid  it,  for  I  know  how  irritable  you  are; 
but  now  I  must  tell  you  the  truth,  Thomas  You  have 
no  conception  how  much  you  injure  yourself  by  your  offi- 
ciousness.  You  complain  of  the  authorities,  ay,  of  the 
Government  itself — ^vou  cr\'  them  down  and  maintain  that 
you  have  been  slighted,  persecuted.  But  what  else  cm 
you  expect,  with  your  impossible  disposition  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Oh,  indeed!     So  I  am  impossible,  am  I? 

Burgomaster. 

Yes,  Thomas,  you  are  an  impossible  man  to  work  with. 
I  know  that  from  experience.  You  have  no  considera- 
tion for  any  one  or  any  thing;  you  seem  quite  to  forget 
that  you  have  me  to  thank  for  your  position  as  medical 
officer  of  the  Baths 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

It  was  mine  by  right!  Mine,  and  no  one  else's!  I 
was  the  first  to  discover  the  town's  capabilities  as  a 
watering-place;  I  saw  them,  and,  at  that  time,  I  alone. 
For  years  I  fought  single-handed  for  this  idea  of  mine; 
I  wrote  and  wrote 

Burgomaster. 

No  doubt;  but  then  the  right  time  had  not  come.  Of 
<^urse,  in  that  out-of-the-world  corner,  you  could  not 
judge  of  that.  As  soon  as  the  propitious  moment  arrived, 
t— and  others — ^took  the  matter  in  hand 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  and  you  went  and  bungled  the  whole  of  my  glori- 
^^^us  plan.  Oh,  we  see  now  what  a  set  of  wiseacres  you 
^^ere! 

Burgomaster. 

All  /  can  see  is  that  you  are  again  seeking  an  outlet 
f  «r  your  pugnacity.     You  want  to  make  an  onslaught  on 
^'our  superiors — ^that  is  an  old  habit  of  yours.     You  can- 
not endure  any  authority  over  you;  you  look  askance  at 
^nv  one  who  holds  a  higher  post  than  your  own;  you 
^^egard  him  as  a  personal  enemy — and  then  you  care 
nothing  what  kind  of  weapon  you  use  against  him.     But 
iu>w  I  have  shown  you  how  much  is  at  stake  for  the 
town,  and  consequently  for  me  too.     And  therefore  I 
Warn  yoa,  Thomas,  that  I  am  inexorable  in  the  demand 
I  tm  about  to  make  of  you ! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
What  demand  ? 
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BUROOBIASTER. 

As  you  have  not  had  the  sense  to  refrain  from  chatte^ 
ing  to  outsiders  about  this  delicate  business,  which  shodd 
have  been  kept  an  official  secret,  of  course  it  cannot  dov 
be  hushed  up.  All  sorts  of  rumours  will  get  abroad,  aod 
evil-disposed  persons  will  invent  all  sorts  of  additions  to 
them.  It  will  therefore  be  necessary  for  you  publidj  to  | 
contradict  these  rumours.  I 

Dr.  Stockmann.  I 

I!     How?    I  don't  understand  you ? 

BUROOBIASTER. 

We  expect  that,  after  further  investigation,  yoa  wi 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  affair  is  not  nearly  so 
serious  or  pressing  as  you  had  at  first  imagined. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Aha!    So  you  expect  that  ? 

Burgomaster. 

Furthermore»  we  expect  you  to  express  your  confidence 
that  the  Board  of  Directors  will  thoroughly  and  conscieih 
tiously  carry  out  all  measures  for  the  remedying  of  any 
possible  defects. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  but  that  you'll  never  be  able  to  do,  so  long  ts 
you  go  on  tinkering  and  patching.  I  tell  you  that,  Peter; 
and  it's  my  deepest,  sincerest  conviction 
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Burgomaster. 

As  an  oflScial,  you  have  no  right  to  hold  any  individual 
coDTiction. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
[SiaHing.]    No  right  to ? 

Burgomaster. 

As  an  oflScial,  I  say.  In  your  private  capacity,  of 
course,  it  is  another  matter.  But  as  a  subordinate  offi- 
cial of  the  Baths,  you  have  no  right  to  express  any  con- 
viction at  issue  with  that  of  your  superiors. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

This  is  too  much!  I,  a  doctor,  a  man  of  science,  have 
tic  right  to ! 

Burgomaster. 

The  matter  in  question  is  not  a  purely  scientific  one; 
it  is  a  complex  affair;  it  has  both  a  technical  and  an  eco- 
nomic side. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

What  the  devil  do  I  care  what  it  is!  I  will  be  free  to 
speak  my  mind  upon  any  subject  under  the  sun! 

Burgomaster. 

As  you  please — so  long  as  it  does  not  concern  the 
Baths.     With  them  we  forbid  you  to  meddle. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
[SAouit.]    You  forbid !     You!     A  set  of 
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BuRaOM  ASTER. 

/  forbid  il— /,  your  chief;  and  wlicn  I  issue  an  ordef 
you  hav*-  !'im{)ly  to  obey. 

Dr.  Stockjiann. 
[ContrvUiv  t^— — ""i     ii~^  my  word,  Peter,  if  yo* 
weren't  my 


[TeaT»  opm  ler.  you  sbtin't  submit  IC^ 

this! 


[Followinij  her.]  a! 

Bu  ROOM  ASTER. 

Ah!     So  we  have    been  listening! 

Mrs.  Stock  MANN. 
The  partition  is  so  thin,  we  couldn't  help 

Petra. 
I  stood  and  listened  on  purpose. 

Burgomaster. 
Well,  on  the  whole,  I  am  not  sorry 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Coming  nearer  to  kim.]     You  spoke  to  me  of  forbid- 
ding and  obeying 
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Burgomaster. 
You  have  forced  me  to  adopt  that  tone. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
And  am  I  to  give  myself  the  lie,  in  a  public  declaration  ? 

Burgomaster. 

We  consider  it  absolutely  necessary  that  you  should 
issue  a  statement  in  the  terms  indicated. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
And  if  I  do  not  obey  ? 

Burgomaster. 

Then  we  shall  ourselves  put  forth  a  statement  to  reas« 
sure  the  public. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Well  and  good;  then  I  shall  write  against  you.  I  shall 
stick  to  my  point  and  prove  that  /  am  right,  and  you 
wrong.     And  what  will  you  do  then  ? 

Burgomaster. 
Then  I  shall  be  unable  to  prevent  your  dismissal. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
What ! 

Petra. 
Father !     Dismissal ! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Dismissal! 
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BtlRCiOMASTER.  ^^^BT"  - 

Your  dismissal  fmm  thv  Baths.  I  shall  1r-  cotnpcllirt^ 
to  move  that  notice  be  given  you  at  once,  and  that  yotX 
have  henceforth  no  (-onnection  whatever  with  the  Baths^ 


Da.  Stockm.inn. 
You  would  dare  to  do  that ! 

BURGOU  ASTER. 

It  is  you  who  are  playing  ^  game. 

F 
Uncle,  this  ia  a  aham  eat  a  man  like  Tatherl 


1 


Mb8.  nn. 

Do  be  quiet.  Petra! 

EB. 
[Looking  at  Pbtra.;  We  have  c^nions  of  our 
own  already,  eh?  To  ^  i,  to  be  sure!  [7*0  Mas. 
Stockmann.]  Sister-in-law,  you  are  presumably  the 
most  rational  member  of  this  honsfhold.  I'se  all  your 
influeni-e  with  your  husband;  try  to  make  him  reiUise 
what  all  this  will  involve  both  for  his  family 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
My  family  concerns  myself  alone! 

Burgomaster. 
both  for  his  family,  I  say,  and  for  the  town  ' 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

It  is  I  that  have  the  real  good  of  the  town  at  heart! 
[  want  to  lay  bare  the  evils  that,  sooner  or  later,  must 
:x>ine  to  light.  Ah!  You  shall  see  whether  I  love  my 
native  town. 

Burgomaster. 

You,  who,  in  your  blind  obstinacy,  want  to  cut  off  the 
town's  chief  source  of  prosperity! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

That  source  is  poisoned,  man!  Are  you  mad?  We 
live  by  trafficking  in  filth  and  corruption!  The  whole 
3f  our  flourishing  social  life  is  rooted  in  a  lie! 

Burgomaster. 

Idle  fancies — or  worse.  The  man  who  scatters  broad- 
cast such  offensive  insinuations  against  his  native  place 
must  be  an  enemy  of  society. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
[Going  towards  him.]     You  dare  to ! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
[Throunng  herself  between  them.]    Thomas! 

Petra. 
[Seizing  herfather^s  arm.]     Keep  calm,  father! 

Burgomaster. 

I  will  not  expose  myself  to  violence.  You  have  had 
vour  warning  now.  Reflect  upon  what  is  due  to  your- 
self and  to  your  family.     Good-bye.  [He  goes. 
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Dr.  Stockwan-n. 

[It'alHng  up  and  chwn.]  \Dtl  I  must  put  up  with  such 
livatinrnti  In  m^  own  houne.  Katrinal  Wbat  do  you 
say  to  that! 


Mrs. 

Stock 

MA!4N. 

Indeed,  it's  a  sham 

' 

■ace.  Thomas- 

Ok.  if  I  <-ould  onl 

uncle ! 

S-N. 

It's  my  own  fault. 

have  stood  U] 

icm  long  ago — to  liave 

SIIUWI.   . 

'■■•■■ 

leelh— and  \i 

I 


too!— And  to  be  called  an  enemy  of  society!     Me!     I 
won't  bear  it;  by  Heaven,  I  won't! 

Mrs,  Stockmann. 

But  my  dear  Thomas,  after  all,  your  brother  has  the 
power-   ■  ■ 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  but  I  have  the  right. 

Mrs,  Stockmann. 

Ah  yes.  right,  right!     What  good  does  it  do  to  have 
the  right,  if  you  haven't  any  might  ? 

Petra. 
Oh,  mother — how  can  you  talk  so? 
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Dr.   STOCKBfANN. 

What!  No  good,  in  a  free  community,  to  have  right 
on  your  side?  What  an  absurd  idea,  Katrina!  And 
besides — ^haven't  I  the  free  and  independent  press  before 
me — and  the  compact  majority  at  my  back?  That  is 
might  enough,  I  should  think! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Why,  good  heavens,  Thomas!  you're  surely  not  think- 
ing of ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

What  am  I  not  thinking  of? 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

of   setting  yourself   up   against   your   brother,   I 

n[iean. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

What  the  devil  would  vou  have  me  do,  if  not  stick  to 
what  is  right  and  true  ? 

Petra. 

Yes,  that's  what  I  should  like  to  know  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
But  it  will  be  of  no  earthlv  use.     If  they  won't,  thev 

»  v  • 

won't. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Ho-ho,  Katrina!  just  wait  a  while,  and  you  shall  see 
whether  I  can  fight  my  battles  to  the  end. 
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Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  to  the  end  of  getting  your  dismissal;  that  is  wbt 
will  happen. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Well  then,  I  shall  at  any  rate  have  done  my  duty  tow- 
ards the  public,  towards  society — ^I  who  am  called  in 
enemy  of  society! 

Mrs.  Stockmaxn. 

But  towards  your  family,  Thomas  ?  Towards  us  at 
home  ?  Do  you  think  that  is  doing  your  duty  towards 
those  who  are  dependent  on  you  ? 

Petra. 
Oh,  mother,  don't  always  think  first  of  us. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  it's  easy  for  you  to  talk;  you  can  stand  alone  if 
need  be. — But  remember  the  boys,  Thomas;  and  think 
a  little  of  yourself  too,  and  of  me 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

You're  surely  out  of  your  senses,  Katrina!  K I  were 
to  be  such  a  pitiful  coward  as  to  knuckle  under  to  this 
Peter  and  his  confounded  crew — should  I  ever  have  an- 
other happy  hour  in  all  my  life  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

I  don't  know  about  that;  but  God  preserve  us  from 
the  happiness  we  shall  all  of  us  have  if  you  persbt  in  de- 
fying them.     There  you  will  be  again,  vrith  nothing  to 
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live  on,  with  no  regular  income.  I  should  have  thought 
^we  had  had  enough  of  that  in  the  old  days.  Remember 
them,  Thomas;  think  of  what  it  all  means. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Struggling  wUh  himself  and  clenching  his  hands,] 
And  this  is  what  these  jacks-in-office  can  bring  upon  a 
free  and  honest  man!    Isn't  it  revolting,  Katrina? 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  no  doubt  they  are  treating  you  shamefully.  But 
God  knows  there's  plenty  of  injustice  one  must  just  sub- 
mit to  in  this  world. — ^Here  are  the  boys,  Thomas.  Look 
at  them!  What  is  to  become  of  them?  Oh  no,  no!  vou 
can  never  have  the  heart 

£iLiF  and  Morten,  with  school-books,  have  meanwhile 

entered. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

The  boys !     [With  a  sudden  access  of  firmness  and 

decision.]     Never,  though  the  whole  earth  should  crum- 
ble, will  I  bow  my  neck  beneath  the  yoke. 

\Goes  towards  his  room, 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
[Following  him.]    Thomas — ^what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[At  the  door.]    I  must  have  the  right  to  look  my  boys 
in  the  face  when  they  have  grown  into  free  men. 

[Goes  into  his  room. 
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Mrs.  ^tock-uaNn. 
[BttrnUi  into  tearir.]     Ah.  (^od  b<')|>  U!t  all! 

PSTRA. 

Father  in  true  tu  the  core.     He  will  never  give  in! 
[The  be   -    "'  j -■-   ■       hat  U  all  rrteatiji;  Vetil- 
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rhe  Editor's  Room  of  the  *'  People's  Messenger.**  In  the 
background,  to  the  left,  an  entrance-door;  to  the  right 
another  door,  wUh  glass  panes,  through  which  can 
be  seen  the  composing-room.  A  door  in  the  right- 
hand  wall.  In  the  middle  of  the  room  a  large  table 
covered  with  papers,  newspapers,  and  books.  In 
front,  on  the  left,  a  window,  and  by  it  a  desk  with  a 
high  stool.  A  couple  of  arm-chairs  beside  the  table; 
some  other  chairs  along  the  walls.  The  room  is  dingy 
and  cheerless,  the  furniture  shabby,  tlie  arm-chairs 
dirty  and  torn.  In  the  composing-room  are  seen  a 
few  compositors  at  work;  further  back,  a  hand-press 
in  operation. 

HovsTAD  is  seated  at  the  desk,  writing.  Presently  Billing 
enters  from  the  right,  with  the  Doctor's  manuscript 
in  his  hand. 

Billing. 
Well,  I  must  say ! 

HoVSTAD. 

\}Vriting.]     Have  you  read  it  through? 

Billing. 

[Laying  the  MS.  on  the  desk.]     Yes,  I  should  think  I 
t%d. 

HoVSTAD. 

Don't  you  think  the  Doctor  comes  out  strong  ? 
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Billing. 

Strong!     Why,  strike  me  dead  if  he  isn't  crushing! 
Every  word  falls  like  a — ^well,  like  a  sledge-hammer. 

HOVSTAD. 

Yes,  but  these  fellows  won't  collapse  at  the  first  blow. 

Billing. 

True  enough;  but  we'll  keep  on  hammering  away, 
blow  after  blow,  till  the  whole  officialdom  comes  crash- 
ing down.  As  I  sat  in  there  reading  that  article*  I  seemed 
to  hear  the  revolution  thundering  afar. 

HoVSTAD. 

[Turning  round.]  Hush!  Don't  let  Aslaksen  hear 
that. 

Billing. 

[In  a  lower  voice.]  Aslaksen's  a  white-livered,  cow- 
ardly fellow,  without  a  spark  of  manhood  in  him.  But 
this  time  you'll  surely  carry  your  point?  Eh?  You*ll 
print  the  Doctor's  paper  ? 

HoVSTAD. 

Yes,  if  only  the  Burgomaster  doesn't  give  in 

Billing. 
That  would  be  deuced  annoying. 

HoVSTAD. 

Well,  whatever  happens,  fortunately  we  can  turn  the 
situation  to  account.    If  the  Burgomaster  won't  agree  to 
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the  Doctor's  proposal,  he'll  have  all  the  small  middle- 
dass  down  upon  him — all  the  House-owners'  Association, 
and  the  rest  of  them.  And  if  he  does  agree  to  it,  he'll 
fall  out  with  the  whole  crew  of  big  shareholders  in  the 
Baths,  who  have  hitherto  been  his  main  support 

Billing. 

Yes,  of  course;  for  no  doubt  they'll  have  to  fork  out  a 
lot  of  monev 

HOVSTAD. 

You  may  take  your  oath  of  that.  And  then,  don't 
you  see,  when  the  ring  is  broken  up,  we'll  din  it  into  the 
public  day  by  day  that  the  Burgomaster  is  incompetent 
in  every  respect,  and  that  all  responsible  positions  in  the 
town,  the  whole  municipal  government  in  short,  must  be 
entrusted  to  men  of  liberal  ideas. 

Billing. 

Strike  me  dead  if  that  isn't  the  square  truth!  I  see 
it— I  see  it:  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution! 

[A  knock  at  the  door, 

HoVSTAD. 

Hush!    [Calls.]    Come  in! 

Db.  Stockmann  enters  from  the  back,  left. 

HoVSTAD. 

[Oaing  towards  him.]    Ah,  here  is  the  Doctor.     Well  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
int  away»  Mr.  Hovstad! 
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HOVSTAD. 

So  it  has  come  to  that  ? 

Billing. 
Hurrah! 

Dr.  Stockbiann. 

Print  away,  I  tell  you.  To  be  sure  it  has  come  to  that 
Since  they  will  have  it  so,  they  must.  War  is  declared, 
Mr.  Billing! 

Billing. 
War  to  the  knife,  say  I!     War  to  the  death.  Doctor! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

This  article  is  only  the  beginning.  I  have  four  or  five 
others  sketched  out  in  my  head  already.  But  where  do 
you  keep  Aslaksen  ? 

Billing. 

[Calling  into  tlie  printing'-room.]  Aslaksen !  just  come 
here  a  moment. 

HovsTAD. 
Four  or  five  more  articles,  eh  ?     On  the  same  subject? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Oh  no — ^not  at  all,  my  dear  fellow.  No;  they  wiU  deal 
with  quite  different  matters.  But  they're  all  of  a  piece 
with  the  water-works  and  sewer  question.  One  thing 
leads  to  another.  It's  just  like  beginning  to  pick  at  as 
old  Iiouse,  don't  you  know  ? 
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Billing. 

Strike  me  dead,  but  that's  true!  You  feel  you  can't 
eave  off  till  you've  pulled  the  whole  lumber-heap  to 
pieces. 

ASLAKSEN. 

[Enters  from  the  printing-room.]  Pulled  to  pieces! 
Surely  the  Doctor  isn't  thinking  of  pulling  the  Baths  to 
pieces? 

HOVSTAD. 

Not  at  all.     Don't  be  alarmed. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

No,  we   were  talking  of  something   quite   different. 
Well,  what  do  you  think  of  my  article,  Mr.  Hovstad  ? 

HoVSTAD. 

I  think  it's  simply  a  masterpiece 


Dr.  Stockmann. 
Yes,  isn't  it  ?    I'm  glad  you  think  so — very  glad. 

Hovstad. 

It's  so  clear  and  to  the  point.  One  doesn't  in  the 
l^t  need  to  be  a  specialist  to  understand  the  gist  of  it. 
I  am  certain  eveiy  intelligent  man  will  be  on  your  side. 

ASLAKSEN. 

And  all  the  prudent  ones  too,  I  hope  ? 
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Both  the  prudent  and  imprudent — in  fact,  almost  the 
whole  town. 

ASLAKSEN. 

Then  I  suppose  we  may  venture  to  print  it 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
I  should  think  so! 

HOVSTAD. 

It  shall  go  in  to-morrow. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  plague  take  it,  not  a  day  must  be  lost.  Look  here, 
Mr.  Aslaksen,  this  is  what  I  wanted  to  ask  you:  won't  you 
take  personal  charge  of  the  article  ? 

Aslaksen. 
Certainly  I  will. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Be  as  careful  as  if  it  were  gold.  No  printers'  errors; 
every  word  is  important.  I  shall  look  in  again  presently; 
perhaps  you'll  be  able  to  let  me  see  a  proof. — ^Ah!  I  can't 
tell  you  how  I  long  to  have  the  thing  in  print — to  see  it 
launched 

Billing. 

Yes,  like  a  thunderbolt! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
and  submitted  to  the  judgment  of  every  intdligcnt 


citizen.     Oh,  you  have  no  idea  what  I  have  bad  to  put 
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1  to-day.     I've  been  threatened  with  all  sorts  of 
I  was  to  be  robbed  of  my  clearest  rights  as  a 
being 

Billing. 
t!    Your  rights  as  a  human  being! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[  was  to  humble  myself,  and  eat  the  dust;  I  was 
ly  personal  interests  above  my  deepest,  holiest  con- 


BlLLING. 

e  me  dead,  but  that's  too  outrageous! 

HOVSTAD. 

i^hat  can  you  expect  from  that  quarter  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

they  shall  find  they  were  mistaken  in  me;  they 
am  that  in  black  and  white,  I  promise  them!  I 
row  myself  into  the  breach  every  day  in  the  Mes^ 
bombard  them  with  one  explosive  article  after 


ASLAKSEN. 

but  look  here 

Billing. 
ahl    Ifswar!    War! 
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Dh.  Stuckmann. 

I  iiinitr  thi-ni  tn  ll)«  L-urtli.  I  ■hall  crusli  thrm.  ^ 

shall  level  their  entrcnehmeiiU  to  the  ground  in  the  ejC* 
<^  all  rifflil'lhitiking  mi-n'.     ThulV  wlmt  I  shnll  do! 


But  ;ili«v«  all  t*"  iiTMte.  Doctor;  bombai     *" 

with  iiKMlcrulion  ~ 

Nol  al  all.  iKit  sparr  the  dynamite! 


1 


{Goitifj  on  impt  tr  now  it's  no  mere  que^ 

lion  of  water-works  and  sewers,  you  see.      \o,  the  whol— 
<-ommiiiiity  must  l)e  pui^ed.  disinfected^— 


BlU.IN<l. 

'[■  here    soiiiuls  the  word  of  salvation! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

All  the  old  Imnglers  must  be  sent  packing,  you  under- 
stand. And  that  in  every  possible  department!  Suoh 
endless  vistas  have  opened  out  before  me  to-day,  I  am 
mil  cjiiite  clear  al»oui  everything  yet,  but  I  shall  see  my 
way  presently.  It's  young  and  vigorous  standard -bearers 
we  must  look  for,  my  friends;  we  must  have  new  captains 
at  all  the  outposts. 

Billing. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

And  if  only  we  hold  together,  it  will  go  so  smoothly, 
smoothly!     The  whole  revolution  will  glide  off  the 
ocks  just  like  a  ship.     Don't  you  think  so  ? 

HOVSTAD. 

For  my  part,  I  believe  we  have  now  everj'  prospect  of 
acing  our  municipal  affairs  in  the  right  hands. 

ASLAKSEN. 

And  if  only  we  proceed  with  moderation,  I  really  don't 
ink  there  can  be  any  danger. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Who  the  devil  cares  whether  there's  danger  or  not! 
!iat  I  do,  I  do  in  the  name  of  truth  and  for  conscience* 
:e. 

HoVSTAD. 

Sfou  are  a  man  to  be  backed  up.  Doctor. 

AsLAKSEN. 

Yes,  there's  no  doubt  the  Doctor  is  a  true  friend  to  the 
irn;  he*8  what  I  call  a  friend  of  societv. 

BiLUNG. 

Strike  me  dead  if  Dr.  Stockmann  isn't  a  Friend  of  the 
!opIe,  Aslaksen! 

ASLAKSEN. 

I  have  no  doubt  the  House-owners'  Association  will 
Ml  adopt  that  expression. 
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D«.  Stockmann. 

[Shahinij  their  hand*,  difeply  moved.]  Thanks,  thanks, 
my  dc«r.  faithful  frivnds;  it  does  me  good  to  bear  tou. 
My  respected  brother  called  me  something  very  different. 
Never  mind!  Trust  mc  to  pay  him  back  with  interest! 
But  I  mu.tt  be  oS  now  to  aee  a  poor  devil  of  a  patient.  1 
■hall  look  ir  "  '  "  Be  sure  you  look  after  the 
artide,  Ji  atever  you  do,  don't  leave 

out  any  ■         >  Diation!     Rather  put  in  a 

few  more!      vVeu*  or  the  present,  good-bye, 

good -bye. 

[Hutual  ta  they  accampani/  him  to  th^ 

diior.     he 


He  will  be  invaluable  to  us. 


Yes,  so  long  a.i  he  confines  himself  to  this  matter  of  the^ 
Baths.  But  if  he  goes  further,  it  will  scarcely  be  advis — ■ 
able  to  follow  him. 

Ho  VST  AD. 

H'm^that  entirely  depends  on 

BlLUNG. 

You're  always  so  confoundedly  timid,  Aslaksen. 


Timid  ?    Yes,  when  it's  a  question  of  attacking  local 
authorities,   I  am   timid.  Mr.  Billing;  I  have  learnt  cau- 
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Lion  in  the  school  of  experience,  let  me  teli  you.  But 
start  me  on  the  higher  politics,  confront  me  with  the  Gov- 
ernment itself,  and  then  see  if  I'm  timid. 


Billing. 

No,  you're  not;   but  that's  just  where  your  inconsis- 
taicy  comes  in. 

ASLAKSEN. 

The  fact  is,  I  am  keenly  alive  to  my  responsibilities. 
If  you  attack  the  Government,  you  at  least  do  society  no 
harm;  for  the  men  attacked  don't  care  a  straw,  you  see — 
they  stay  where  they  are  all  the  same.  But  local  au- 
thorities can  be  turned  out;  and  then  we  might  get  some 
incompetent  set  into  power,  to  the  irreparable  injury  both 
of  house-owners  and  other  people. 

HOVSTAD. 

But  the  education  of  citizens  by  self-government — do 
70U  never  think  of  t  h  a  t  .^ 

AsLAKSEN. 

When  a  man  has  solid  interests  to  protect,  he  can't 
think  of  everything,  Mr.  Hovstad. 

HoVSTAD. 

Then  I  hope  I  may  never  have  solid  interests  to  pro* 
tecL 

BlLUNG. 

Hear,  hearl 
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[Smiling.]    Il'ni!   [Point*  lo  the  ttesk.)    (laveroor  Slcnv 
g&rtl'  sat  in  lliitt  t-dilorial  chsJr  hefoir  you. 

Bii.r.iNG. 
[Sjnltimj.]     Pouh!     A  turncoat  like  that! 

HoVSTAO, 

I  am  no  weathercock — and  never  will  be. 

ASLAKSEN. 

A  politician  should  never  be  too  sure  of  anything  oH 
earth,  Mr.  Hovstad.  And  as  for  you,  Mr.  Billing.  yoU 
ought  to  take  in  a  reef  or  two.  I  should  say.  now  that  yo»* 
are  applying  for  the  setretarvship  to  the  Town  Council - 

Billing. 
I ! 

HOVSTAD, 

Is  that  so,  Billing.' 

Billing. 
Well,  yes — bul,  deuce  take  it,  you  understand.  I'm 
only  doing  it  to  spite  their  high- mightinesses. 


Well,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  me.     But  if  I  am  to 
bf  accused  of  cowardice  and  inconsistency,  I  should  just 

'  It  will  he  remembered  that  AsUksen  figures  in  The  Ltagur  0} 
Youth,  of  which  Sfensgard  is  the  central  character.  StensRBrd.  we 
Bee.  has  justified  Lun'lestaii'a  prophecy  by  attaining  (he  high  ad- 
■   p  dignity  of  "Stiftamtmand,"  here  roughly  translated 


^ 
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k  to  point  out  this:  My  political  record  is  open  to 
very  one.  I  have  not  changed  at  all,  except  in  becom- 
ng  more  moderate.  My  heart  still  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple; but  I  don't  deny  that  my  reason  inclines  somewhat 
3wtrds  the  authorities — the  local  ones,  I  mean. 

[Goes  into  th^  printing-room. 

BiLUNG. 

Don't  you  think  we  should  try  to  get  rid  of  him,  Hov- 
id.' 

HOVSTAD. 

Do  you  know  of  any  one  else  that  will  pay  for  our 
»per  and  printing  ? 

Billing. 

What  a  confounded  nuisance  it  is  to  have  no  capital! 

HoVSTAD. 

[Sitting  down  by  the  desk,'\  Yes,  if  we  only  had 
at 

BiLUNG. 

Suppose  you  applied  to  Dr.  Stockmann  ? 

HoVSTAD. 

[Turning  over  his  'paper8.'\  What  would  be  the  good  ? 
I  hasn't  a  rap. 

Billing. 

No;  but  he  has  a  good  man  behind  him — old  Morten 
il — ^"The  Badger,"  as  they  call  him. 
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HoTSTAO. 

[irri'/inj.]     Are  you  so  sure  he  has  money? 

BiLUNG. 

Yes.  strike  me  dead  if  he  hasii'l!  And  part  of  it  must 
certainly  go  to  St&v' '  'mily-  He's  bound  to  pro- 
vide for— for  the  c  ny  pate. 

VD. 
[Half  lumtng.]     ^  unlmg  on   t  h  at? 

Counting?  .  be  counting  on  it? 


Best  not!     And  that  secretaryship  you  shouldn't  count 
on  oilhcr;  for  I  can  assure  you  you  won't  get  it. 

Billing. 
Do  you  think  I  don't  know  that?  A  refusal  is  the 
very  thing  I  want.  Such  a  rebuff  fires  the  spirit  of  oppo- 
sition in  you,  gives  you  a  fresh  supply  of  gall,  as  it  were; 
and  that's  just  what  you  need  in  a  god-forsaken  hole  like 
this,  where  anything  really  stimulating  so  seldom  hap- 
pens. 

HOVSTAD. 

[Writing.]     Yes.  yes. 

Billing. 
Well— -they  shall  soon  hear  from  me! — Now  I'll  go  and 
write  the  appeal  to  the  House-owners'  Association. 

[Goes  into  Ike  room  on  the  right. 
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HOVSTAD. 

[Sits  at  his  desky  biting  his  penholder,  and  says  slowly:] 
H'm — so  that's  the  way  of  it. — [A  knock  at  the  door.] 
Come  in. 

Petra  enters  from  the  back,  left. 

HOVSTAD. 

[Rising.]    What!    Is  it  you?    Here? 

Petra. 
Yes;  please  excuse  me 

HoVSTAD. 

[Offering  her  an  armH:hair.]     Won't  you  sit  down  ? 

Petra. 
No,  thanks;  I  must  go  again  directly. 

Ho  VST  AD. 

Perhaps  you  bring  a  message  from  your  father ? 

Petra. 

No,  I  have  come  on  my  own  account.     [Takes  a  book 
f'^(m  the  pocket  of  her  cloak.]     Here  is  that  English  story. 

HoVSTAD. 

Why  have  you  brought  it  back  ? 

Petra. 
Because  I  won't  translate  it. 


\ 


^^^^m^i 

11          > 
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HoVSTAD.                                                     ^^^H 

But  von  promised — —                                                 ^^^H 

^M 

Vrs;  but  then  I  liadn't  read  il.     I  suppose  you  bave_;^^ 
not  read  it  either? 

No;  you  know  I 

;li!4h;hut ^^H 

Exactly:  aod  that  • 
must  find  somethinji                        i 
This  will  never  do  f( 

ed  to  lei)  you  that  yoi^^ 
uj  thr  Imok  on  the  lake.^0 
jer. 

Hovs 

Whv  not  :- 


Tetha. 
Because  it  flies  In  Ihe  fare  of  all  your  convicUons. 

Ho  VST  AD. 

Well,  for  that  matter — — 

Petra. 

You  don't  understand  me.  It  makes  out  that  a  super- 
natural power  looks  after  the  so-called  good  people  in 
this  world,  and  turns  everything  to  their  advantage  at 
last;  while  all  the  so-called  bad  people  are  punished. 

IIOVSTAD. 

Yes,  but  that's  all  right.  Thai's  the  verj-  thing  the 
public  like. 
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Petra. 

And  would  you  supply  the  public  with  such  stuff  ? 
You  don't  believe  a  word  of  it  yourself.  Vou  know  well 
enough  that  things  do  not  really  happen  like  that. 

HOVSTAD. 

Of  course  not;  but  an  editor  can't  always  do  as  he 

likes.     He  has  often  to  humour  people's  fancies  in  minor 

matters.     After  all,  politics  is  the  chief  thing  in  life — at 

cuiy  rate  for  a  newspaper;  and  if  I  want  the  people  to 

follow  me  along  the  path  of  emancipation  and  progress, 

I  mustn't  scare  them  away.     If  they  find  a  moral  story 

1  ike  this  down  in  the  cellar/  they  are  all  the  more  ready 

±€}  take  in  what  we  tell  them  above — ^they  feel  themselves 

^afer. 

Petra. 

For  shame!     You're  not  such  a  hypocrite  as  to  set 
t,x-ap8  like  that  for  your  readers.     You're  not  a  spider. 

HovsTAD. 

[Smiling.]    Thanks  for  your  good  opinion.     It's  true 
^bat  the  idea  is  Billing's,  not  mine. 

Petra. 
Mr.  Billing's! 

HoVSTAD. 

Yes,  at  least  he  was  talking  in  that  strain  the  other 
<lAy.  It  was  Billing  that  was  so  anxious  to  get  the  story 
into  the  paper;  I  don't  even  know  the  book. 

'  The  veference  is  to  the  continental  feuilleton  at  the  Cvot  of  the 
Me. 
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PeritA. 

But  how  can  Mr.  Billing,  with  his  advanced  views 


Well,  Billing  is  many-sided.     He's  applying  for  the 
secretaryship  to  the  Town  Council.  I  hear. 


I  don't  bcliei  atad.     How  could  he  de- 

scend to  such  a 


That  vou  must 


I  could  never  have  thought  it  of  Billing! 

Ho  VST  AD, 

[Looking  more  closely  at  Acr.]  No?     Is  it  such  a  sur- 
prise to  you  ? 

Petra. 
Yes.     And  yet — perhaps  not.     Oh,  I  don't  know 

HOVSTAD. 

We  journalists  are  not  worth  much,  Miss  Petra. 

Petra. 
Do  you  really  say  that  ? 

HOVBTAD. 

I  think  so,  now  and  then. 
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Petra. 

Yes,  in  the  little  every-day  squabbles — ^that  I  can  un- 
derstand. But  now  that  you  have  taken  up  a  great 
cause 

HOVSTAD. 

You  mean  this  affair  of  your  father's  ? 

Petra. 

Of  course.  I  should  think  you  must  feel  yourself 
worth  more  than  the  general  run  of  people  now. 

HoVSTAD. 

Yes,  to-day  I  do  feel  something  of  the  sort. 

Petra. 

Yes,  surely  you  must.  Oh,  it's  a  glorious  career  you 
have  chosen!  To  be  the  pioneer  of  unrecognised  truths 
and  new  and  daring  ways  of  thought! — even,  if  that 
were  all»  to  stand  forth  fearlessly  in  support  of  an  injured 
man 

HoVSTAD. 

Especially  when  the  injured  man  is — ^I  hardly  know 
how  to  put  it 

Petra. 
You  mean  when  he  is  so  upright  and  true  ? 

Ho  VST  AD. 


[In  a  law  voice.]    I  mean — especially  when  he  is  your 
father. 


B^^^I^H 

11 
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Pbtba. 

[SudiUvt!,  taken  aback.]     That? 

HOVSTAD. 

Yes,  Petra—Miss  Petra. 

So  that  ia  yv                         1 
itwUP    Not  the 

iit,  is  it?     Not  the  cause 
other's  great,  warm  heart  ? 

J). 

Oh.  that  loo,  0 

■k 

No,  thank  you;  you  said  too  much  that  time,  Mr.  Hov- 
stad.     Now  I  shall  never  trust  you  again,  in  anything. 

HOVSTAD. 

Can  you  be  so  hard  on  me  because  it's  mainly  for 
your  sake—? 

Petka. 

A^Tiat  I  blame  you  for  is  that  you  have  not  acted 
straightforwardly  towards  falher.  You  have  talked  to 
him  as  if  you  cared  only  for  the  truth  and  the  good  of 
the  community.  You  have  trifled  with  both  father  and 
me.  You  are  not  the  man  you  pretended  to  be.  And 
that  I  will  never  forgive  you— never. 

HovsTAD. 
You  shouldn't  say  that  so  bitterly.  Miss  Petra^least 
of  alt  now. 
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Petra. 
Why  not  now? 

HOVSTAD. 

Because  your  father  cannot  do  without  my  help. 

Petra. 

\Meci9uring  him  from  head  iofoot,'\    So  you  are  capable 
of  that,   too  P     Oh,  shame! 

HoVSTAD. 

No,  no.     I  spoke  without  thinking.     You  mustn't  be- 
lieve that  of  me. 

Petra. 

I  know  what  to  believe.     Good-bye. 

AsLAKSEN  enters  from  'printing-room^  hurriedly  and 

mysteriously. 

AsLAKSEN. 

What  do  you  think,  Mr.  Hovstad — [Seeing  Petra.] 
Ow,  that's  awkward 

Petra. 

Well,  there  is  the  book.     You  must  give  it  to  some  one 
else.  [Going  towards  the  main  door. 

Hovstad. 
[Following  her^    But,  Miss  Petra 


Petra. 
Good-bye.  [She  goes. 
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ASLAKSEN. 

I  say,  Mr.  Hovstad! 

HOVSTAD. 

Well  well;  what  is  it? 

AsLAKSEN. 

The  Burgomaster's  out  there,  in  the  printing-offioe. 

Hovstad. 
The  Burgomaster? 

ASLAKSEN. 

Yes.     He  wants  to  speak  to  you ;  he  came  in  by  the 
back  way — he  didn't  want  to  be  seen,  you  understand. 

Hovstad. 

What  can  be  the  meaning  of  this  ?     Stop,  I'll  go  my- 
self  

[Goes  towards  the  printing-room^  opens  the  door,  ioici 
and  invites  the  Burgomaster  to  enter. 

Hovstad. 
Keep  a  look-out,  Aslaksen,  that  no  one 


AsLAKSEN. 

I  understand.  [Goes  inio  the  printtng-rooni' 

Burgomaster. 
You  didn't  expect  to  see  me  here,  Mr.  Hovstad. 

Hovstad. 
No,  I  cannot  sav  that  I  did. 
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Burgomaster. 

{Looking  about  him.]  You  are  very  comfortably  in- 
tailed  here— capital  quarters. 

HOVSTAD. 

Oh 

Burgomaster. 

And  here  have  I  come,  without  with  your  leave  or  by 
"our  leave,  to  take  up  your  time 

HoVSTAD. 

You  are  very  welcome.  Burgomaster;  I  am  at  your 
lervice.  Let  me  take  your  cap  and  stick.  [He  does  sOy 
ind  puis  them  on  a  chuir.]     And  won't  you  be  seated  ? 

Burgomaster. 

[SiUing  down  by  the  table.]  Thanks.  [Hovstad  also 
fits  by  the  table.]  I  have  been  much — very  much  wor- 
ried to-day,  Mr.  Hovstad. 

Hovstad. 

Really  ?  Well,  I  suppose  with  all  your  various  duties. 
Burgomaster 

Burgomaster. 

It  is  the  Doctor  that  has  been  causing  me  annoyance 
to-day. 

Hovstad. 

Indeed!    The  Doctor.^ 
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BUBGOMASTER. 

He  has  written  a  sort  of  memorandum  to  the  Directon 
about  some  alleged  shortcomings  in  the  Baths. 

HOVSTAD. 

Has  he  really  ? 

Burgomaster. 
Yes;  hasn't  he  told  you?    I  thought  he  said 

HoVSTAD. 

Oh  yes,  by-the-bye,  he  did  mention  something 

ASLAKSEN. 

[From  the  printing-office,]    I've  just  come  for  the  man- 
uscript  

HoVSTAD. 

[In  a  tone  of  vexation.]    Oh! — ^there  it  b  on  the  dcst 

AsLAKSEN. 

[Finding  it,]    All  right. 

Burgomaster. 
Why,  that  is  the  very  thing 


ASLAKSEN. 

Yes,  this  is  the  Doctor's  article.  Burgomaster. 

HoVSTAD. 

Oh,  is  that  ^hat  you  were  speaking  of  ? 
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Burgomaster. 
Preciselv.     What  do  vou  think  of  it? 


I  have  no  technical  knowledge  of  the  matter,  and  I've 
ity  glanced  through  it. 

Burgomaster.  . 

And  yet  you  are  going  to  print  iti 

HovaTAD. 
I  can't  very  well  refuse  a  signed  communication 


I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  editing  of  the  paper, 
turgomaster 

Burgomaster. 
Of  course  not. 

ASLAKSEN. 

t  merely  print  what  is  placed  in  my  hands. 

Bdbgomaster. 
Quite  right,  quite  right.  — 

AaLAHSEN. 

So  I  must [Goes  towards  the  prhtting-room. 

BURGOM  ASTER. 

No,  slop  a  moment,  Mr.  Aslaksen.     With  yo«r  per- 
LiMOD,  Mr.  Uovslad 


^^^^^B| 

1 
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HOVSTAD.                                                      T 

By  all  meaiu,  Burgomuter.                                                1 

BuHGOMASTBIt. 

You  are  a  discreet  and  thou(;htful  man,  Mr.  Asl&ksea. 

£N. 

lam 

gomaslcr. 

ITER. 

And  a  man       '                       i 

jeiice. 

IN. 

Well-. 

'hiefly  amo 

cr  middle-class. 

BUKGOMASTEH. 

The  small  taxpayers  form  the  majority — here  as  even- 
where. 

Asi^KSEN. 

That's  very  true, 

BuRGOMA9TER. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  that  you  know  the  general  feel- 
ing among  them.     Am  I  right? 

ASU^KSEN. 

Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  do.  Burgomaster. 

Burgomaster. 
WpII — since  our  townsfolk  of  the  poorer  class  appear 
to  be  so  heroically  eager  to  make  sacrifices 
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Ablakben. 
How  so? 

HOVSTAD. 

Sacrifices  ? 

Burgomaster. 

It  is  a  pleasing  evidence  of  public  spirit — a  most  pleas- 
ing evidence.  I  admit  it  is  more  than  I  should  quite 
have  expected.  But,  of  course,  you  know  public  feeling 
better  than  I  do. 

ASLAKSEN. 

Yes  but,  Burgomaster 

Burgomaster. 

And  assuredly  it  is  no  small  sacrifice  the  town  will  have 
to  make. 

HoVSTAD. 

The  town  ? 

AsLAKSEN. 

But  I  don't  understand It's  the  Baths 

Burgomaster. 

At  a  rough  provisional  estimate,  the  alterations  the 
IVxrtor  thinks  desirable  will  come  to  two  or  three  hun- 
dred thousand  crowns. 

AsLAKSEN. 

That's  a  lot  of  money;  but 

Burgomaster. 

Of  course  we  shall  be  obliged  to  raise  a  municipal 
loan. 
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HOVSTAD. 

[liiitmg.]     You  surely  can'l  mean  that  the  town ? 

ASLAKSEN. 

Would  you  come  upon  the  rates?     Upon  the  scanty 
Mvings  of  the  ''■•*—  —J'l^i— Jm»j 


Why.  roy  dew  ,  where  else  are  the  funds 

o  come  from  ? 


The  proprietors  i  must  see  to  thaL 

Burgomaster. 

The  proprietors  arc  not  in  a  position  to  go  to  any  fur- 
ther expense. 

ASLAKSEN. 

Are  you  quite  sure  of  that,  Burgomaster? 

Burgomaster. 

I  have  positive  information.  So  if  these  extensive  al- 
terations are  called  for,  the  town  itself  will  have  to  bear 
the  cost. 


Oh,  plague  take  it  all — I  beg  your  pardon! — but  this 
is  quite  another  matter,  Mr.  Hovstad. 


HOVSTAD. 

Yes,  it  certainly  is. 


v 

\ 
\ 
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Burgomaster. 

The  worst  of  it  is,  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  close  the 
establishment  for  a  couple  of  years. 

HOVSTAD. 

To  close  it  ?    Completely  ? 

Ablaksen. 
For  two  years! 

Burgomaster. 
Yes,  the  work  will  require  that  time — ^at  least. 

ASLAKSEN. 

But,  damn  it  all!  we  can't  stand  that.  Burgomaster. 
What  are  we  house-owners  to  live  on  in  the  meantime  ? 

Burgomaster. 

It's  extremely  difficult  to  say,  Mr.  Aslaksen.  But  what 
would  you  have  us  do.^  Do  you  think  a  single  visitor 
will  come  here  if  we  go  about  making  them  fancy  that 
the  water  is  poisoned,  that  the  place  is  pestilential,  that 
the  whole  town 

Aslaksen. 
And  it's  all  nothing  but  fancy  ? 

Burgomaster. 

With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  I  have  failed  to  con- 
vince myself  that  it  is  anything  else. 
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ASLAKSEN. 

In  tliat  CUM-  it's  simply  inexnisoble  of  Dr.  Stockmami 
— I  beg  your  pardoa.  Burgomaster,  but 

BUKUOMABTER. 

I'm  sorn-  to — 'y  sptruking  the  truth,  Mr. 

Aslak-sen.     Vniu  brother  has  alwav!)  beeu 

notH  for  his  n 


And  yet  you  wa;  him  up  in  this.  Mr,  Hov- 

sudl 


But  who  could  possiniy  imagine  that ? 

BURCOM  ASTER. 

I  have  drawn  up  a  short  statement  of  the  facts,  as  thev 
appear  from  a  sol>er-minded  standpoint;  and  I  have  inti- 
nialed  tliat  any  drawbacks  that  may  possibly  exist  can 
no  doubt  be  remedied  by  measures  compatible  with  the 
finances  of  the  Baths. 

HOVSTAD. 

Have  you  the  article  with  you.  Burgomaster? 

BURCOMASTER. 

[Feeling  !ii  his  poclccl^.]     Yes;  I  brought  it  with  me,  in 


Aai.AKsKN'. 


[Qiiirhlij.]     PlafTue  lake  it,  there  he  is 
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Burgomaster. 
Who  ?    My  brother  ? 

HOVSTAD. 

Where?  where? 

ASLAKSEN. 

He's  coming  through  the  composing-room. 

Burgomaster. 

Most  unfortunate!  I  don't  want  to  meet  him  here, 
and  yet  there  are  several  things  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
ilxiut. 

HoVSTAD. 

[Pointing  to  the  door  on  the  rig/U.]  Go  in  there  for  a 
moment. 

Burgomaster. 
But ? 

HoVSTAD. 

You'll  find  nobody  but  Billing  there. 

AsLAKSEN. 

Quicky  quick.  Burgomaster;  he*s  just  coming. 

Burgomaster. 

Very  well,  then.     But  try  to  get  rid  of  him  quickly. 
[He  goes  out  by  the  door  on  the  right,  which  Aslaksen 
opens^  and  closes  behind  him. 


y 
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Pretend  lo  be  busj',  Aslaksen. 

\Ht  ait»  dtiwn  and  writes.     Aslaksen  furrui  over  a 
heap  (jf  new»papfTB  on  a  chair,  right. 

Or.  Stockuann. 

[Entering  Ji\  •room.]     Here  I  am.  back 

again.  tt  down  his  hat  and  stick. 


[Writing.]    ,  f     Make  luute  with  what 

wc  were  spesfa  We've  no  time  to  toK 

to-day. 

UANN. 

[7*0  AsLAKSEN.]     No  proof  yet,  I  hear. 

.\3I..\K8F,N. 

[IVUhoiU  turning  round.]    No;  how  could  you  expect  it.' 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Of  course  not;  but  you  understand  my  impatience. 

I  can  have  no  rest  or  peace  until  I  see  the  thing  in  print. 

HOVSTAD. 

H'm;  it  will  take  a  good  while  yet.     Don't  you  think  so, 
Aslaksen  F 

As  LA  KS  EN. 

I'm  afraid  it  will. 

Dh.  Stockmann. 

All  right,  all  right,  my  good  friend;  then  I  shall  look  in 

again.     I'll  look  in  twice  if  necessary.     With  so  much  at 
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stake — ^the  welfare  of  the  whole  town — one  mustn't  grudge 
a  little  trouble.  [Is  on  the  point  of  going  but  stops  and 
comes  back.]  Oh,  by  the  way — ^there's  one  other  thing 
I  must  speak  to  you  about. 

HOVSTAD. 

Excuse  me;  wouldn't  some  other  time ? 


Dr.  Stockmann. 

I  can  tell  you  in  two  words.  You  see  it's  this:  when 
people  read  my  article  in  the  paper  to-morrow,  and  find 
I  have  spent  the  whole  winter  working  quietly  for  the 
good  of  the  town 

HoVSTAD. 

Yes  but.  Doctor 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

I  know  what  you're  going  to  say.  You  don't  think 
it  was  a  bit  more  than  my  duty — my  simple  duty  as  a 
citizen.  Of  course  I  know  that,  as  well  as  you  do.  But 
you  see,  my  fellow  townsmen — good  Lord !  the  poor  souls 
think  so  much  of  me 

ASLAKSEN. 

Yes,  the  townspeople  have  hitherto  thought  very  highly 
of  you.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

That's  exactly  why  I'm  afraid  that — .  What  I  wanted 
to  say  was  this:  when  all  this  comes  to  them — especially 
to  the  poorer  classes — as  a  summons  to  take  the  affairs  of 
the  town  into  their  own  hands  for  the  future 
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HOVRTAII. 

[Rising.]     H'id,  Doctor,  I  won't  ooticeul  from  you— — 

Dr.  Stock  ma  NX. 

Aha'  I  thought  there  was  soniethin);  brewing!  Bui 
I  won't  h<'a.r  of  it.  If  Lhcv  arv  getting  up  anything  of 
Ihat  sort 


Of  what  sort  ? 


(ANN. 


Well,  anj-thii  -a  procession  with  ban- 
ners, or  a  banqu  ription  Tor  a  testirooaial. 
or  whatever  it  utui  ust  give  me  your  solemn 
promise  to  put  a  stop  to  it.  .vint  you  too.  Mr.  Aslakseii: 
do  you  hear  ? 

HOV.STAD. 

Excuse  me.  Doctor;  wc  may  as  well  tell  you  the  whole 
truth  first  as  last 

Mrs.  Stockmann  enters  from  lite  back,  left. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
[Seeing  tite  Doctor.]     Ahl  jusl  as  I  thought! 

HOVSTAD. 

[Going  lou-ards  lur.]     Mrs.  Stockmann,  too? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
What  the  devil  do  you   want  here,  Katrina  ? 
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Mrs.  Stockmann. 
You  know  very  well  what  I  want. 

HOVSTAD. 

Won't  you  sit  down  ?    Or  perhaps • 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Thanks,  please  don't  trouble.  And  you  must  forgive 
my  following  my  husband  here;  remember,  I  am  the 
mother  of  three  children. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Stuff  and  nonsense!    We  all  know  that  well  enough. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Well,  it  doesn't  look  as  if  you  thought  very  much 
about  your  wife  and  children  to-day,  or  you  wouldn't 
be  so  ready  to  plunge  us  all  into  ruin. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Are  you  quite  mad,  Katrina!  Has  a  man  with  a  wife 
%nd  children  no  right  to  proclaim  the  truth?  Has  he 
Oo  right  to  be  an  active  and  useful  citizen  ?  Has  he  no 
right  to  do  his  duty  by  the  town  he  lives  in  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Everything  in  moderation,  Thomas! 

ASLAKSEN. 

That^s  just  what  I  say.     Moderation  in  ever\'thing. 
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Mbs.  Stockmann. 
You  AIT  doin;;  us  a  great  wron^.  Mr.  Hovstad.  iu  en- 
ticing my  husband  away  from  bous«  and  home,  and  be- 
fooling him  in  this  wny. 


MANN. 

Befooling!  should  let  myself  be  be- 

fooled? 


Ye«,  that's  i  ).     I  know  very  well  that 

you  are  the  ek.^.  the  town;  but  you're  wry 

easily  made  a  fool  of,  Thomas.  [To  Hovstad.]  Re- 
memher  that  he  loses  his  post  at  the  Baths  if  you  print 
what  he  has  written ■ 

ASLAKSEN. 

What! 

HovaxAD. 
Well  now,  really,  Doetor 

Dr.  Stockmann 

[lAingking.]  Ha  ha!  just  let  them  try — !  No  no,  my 
dear,  they'll  think  twice  about  that,  I  have  the  com- 
pact majority  behind  me,  you  see ! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

That's  just  the  misfortune,  that  you  should  have  such 
a  horrid  thing  behind  you. 
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Nonsense.  Katrina; — you  go  home  and  look  after  your 
ious«.  and  let  me  take  care  of  society.  How  can  you 
»e  in  such  a  fright  when  you  see  me  so  confident  and 
i«ppy  ?  [Rnbbinff  his  hands  and  valktng  up  and  down.] 
Truth  and  the  People  must  win  the  day;  you  may  be 
»erfeclly  sure  of  that.  Oh!  I  can  see  all  our  free-souled 
^tizens  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder  like  a  conquering 
irmy™!  [Stopping  by  a  chair.]  Why,  what  the  devil 
s  that? 

ASLAKSEN. 

[Looking  at  it.]     Oh  Lord! 


[Thf  tame.]     H'm— 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Why.  here's  the  top-knot  of  authority! 
[He  takes  the  Burgomaster's  official  cap  carefully 
betu^een  the  tips  of  his  fingers  and  holds  it  up. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Hie  Buigomoater's  cap! 

Dr.  Stockmann, 

And  here's  the  staff  of  office,  too!     But  how  in  the 
devira  Dame  did  they ? 
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Db.  Stockmann. 

Ah,  I  understand !  He  has  been  here  to  talk  you  om. 
Ha,  ha!  He  reckoned  without  his  host  that  time!  And 
when  he  caught  sight  of  me  in  the  printing-room— 
[Bursts  out  laughing] — he  took  to  his  heels,  eh,  Mr.  As- 
laksen? 

ASLAKSEN. 

[Hurriedly.]    Exactly;  he  took  to  his  heeb.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Stockm\nn. 

Made  off  without  his  stick  and .     No,  that  won't 

do!  Peter  never  left  anything  behind  him.  But  where 
the  devil  have  vou  stowed  him  ?  Ah — in  here,  of  course. 
Now  you  shall  see,  Katrina! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Thomas — I  implore  you ! 

ASLAKSEN. 

Take  care.  Doctor! 

[Dr.  Stockmann  has  put  on  the  Bubgomasteb's  cap 
and  grasped  his  stick;  he  now  goes  up  to  the  door, 
throws  it  openy  and  makes  a  military  salute. 

The  Burgomaster  enters^  red  vrith  anger.    Behind 

him  combes  Billing. 

Burgomaster. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  these  antics? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Respect,  my  good  Peter!     Now,  it*s  I  that  am  in  power 
in  this  town.  [He  struts  up  and  down. 
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Mrs.  Stockmann. 
[Almost  in  tears.]    Oh,  Thomas ! 

Burgomaster. 
[Following  him.]     Give  me  my  cap  and  stick! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[As  before.]  You  may  be  Chief  of  Police,  but  I  am 
Buigomaster.  I  am  master  of  the  whole  town  I  tell 
rou! 

Burgomaster. 

Put  down  my  cap,  I  say.  Remember  it  is  an  official 
sap»  as  by  law  prescribed! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Pshaw!  Do  you  think  the  awakening  lion  of  the  de- 
mocracy will  let  itself  be  scared  by  a  gold-laced  cap? 
There's  to  be  a  revolution  in  the  town  to-morrow,  let  me 
tell  you.  You  threatened  me  with  dismissal;  but  now 
/  dismiss  you  — dismiss  vou  from  all  vour  offices  of 
trust — .  You  think  I  can't  do  it  ? — Oh,  ves,  I  can !  I 
have  the  irresistible  forces  of  society  on  ray  side.  Hoy- 
stad  and  Billing  will  thunder  in  the  PeopWn  Messtemjer^ 
and  Aslaksen  will  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  the  House- 
owners'  Association 

Aslaksen. 

No.  Doctor.  I  shall  not. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Why,  of  course  you  will 
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BcBOOUASTEB. 

Ahft!    PerhRps  Kir.  Hovstad  would  Mite  to  join  tli< 
tation  uftor  all? 

HorSTjLD.  J 

No,  Burgomaster.  ^H 

No,  Mr.  Hovstad  isn't  such  a  fool  as  to  niin  t>oth 
self  and  the  paper  for  the  sake  of  a  delusion. 

Db.  Stockmann, 
[Looking  about  him.]    What  does  all  this  mcaa  ? 


Ymi  >iavr  ptvsrnlrf]  your  fas<*  in  a  falso  lifihf,  D( 
therefore  1  am  unable  to  give  you  my  support. 


And  after  what  the  Burpoma.ster  has  been  so  kind 
explain  to  me,  I ■ 

Dr.  Stock m.*nn. 

In  B  false  lif^htl  Well,  I  am  responsible  for  that, 
you  print  my  arlitle,  and  I  promise  you  I  shall  pr« 
up  to  the  hilt. 

Hovstad. 
I  shall  not  print  it.     1  eannot.  and  will  not,  and 
not  print  it. 

Dr.  Stockmann, 
You  <lare  not  ?     What  nonsense  is  this  ?     You  ai 
itor;  and  I  suppose  it's  the  editor  that  controls  a  pa] 


1 
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ASLAKSEN. 

No»  it's  the  subscribers,  Doctor. 

Burgomaster. 
Fortunately. 

ASLAKBEN. 

It*s  public  opinion,  the  enlightened  majority,  the  house* 
owners  and  all  the  rest.  It's  they  who  control  a 
Miper. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
[Calmly,]     And  all  these  powers  I  have  against  mer 

AsLAKSEN. 

Yes,  you  have.  It  would  mean  absolute  ruin  for  the 
town  if  your  article  were  inserted. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
So  that  is  the  way  of  it! 

Burgomaster. 
My  hat  and  stick! 
[Dr.  Stockmann  takes  off  the  cap  and  lays  it  on  the 
table  along  with  the  stick. 

Burgomaster. 

[Taking  them  both.]    Your  term  of  office  lias  come  to 

ta  untimelv  end. 

■ 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

The  end  is  not  yet.  [To  Hovstad.]  So  you  are  quite 
determined  not  to  print  my  article  in  the  Messenger  f 
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HOVSTAD. 

Quite;  for  the  sake  of  your  family,  if  for  no  other 
reason. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Oh,  be  kind  enough  to  leave  his  family  out  of  the 
question,  Mr.  Hovstad. 

Burgomaster. 

[Takes  a  manuscript  from  his  pocket.]  When  this 
appears,  the  public  will  be  in  possession  of  all  neoessanr 
information;  it  is  an  authentic  statement.  I  place  it  in 
your  hands. 

Hovstad. 

[Taking  the  MS.]  Good.  It  shall  appear  in  due 
course. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

And  not  mine !  You  imagine  you  can  kill  me  and  the 
truth  by  a  conspiracy  of  silence!  But  it  won*t  be  so 
easy  as  you  think.  Mr.  Aslaksen,  will  you  be  good 
enough  to  print  my  article  at  once,  as  a  pamphlet?  IH 
pay  for  it  myself,  and  be  my  own  publisher.  1*11  hive 
four  hundred  copies — no,  five — ^six  hundred. 

ASLAKSEN. 

No.  If  you  offered  me  its  weight  in  gold,  I  dare  not 
lend  my  press  to  such  a  purpose.  Doctor.  I  daren't  flv 
in  the  face  of  public  opinion.  You  won't  get  it  printed 
anywhere  in  the  whole  town. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Then  give  it  me  back. 
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HOYSTAD. 

\Handing  him  the  MS,]    By  all  means. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Taking  up  his  hat  and  cane.]  It  shall  be  made  public 
ill  the  same.  I  shall  read  it  at  a  great  mass  meeting; 
kU  my  fellow  citizens  shall  hear  the  voice  of  truth ! 

Burgomaster. 

Not  a  single  society  in  the  town  would  let  you  their 
Hall  for  such  a  purpose. 

ASLAKSEN. 

Not  one,  I'm  quite  certain. 

Billing. 
No»  strike  me  dead  if  they  would! 

Mrs.  Stockmanx. 

That  would  be  too  disgraceful!  Why  do  they  turn 
■gainst  you  like  this,  every  one  of  them  } 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[IrritaUd.]  I'll  tell  you  why.  It*s  because  in  this  town 
all  the  men  are  old  women — like  vou.  Thev  all  think  of 
nothiDg  but  their  families,  not  of  the  general  good. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

[Taking  his  arm.]  Then  I'll  show  them  that  an — an 
old  woman  can  be  a  man  for  once  in  a  wav.  For  now 
111  stand  by  you»  Thomas. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

Bravely  said,  Kstrina!  1  swear  by  my  itoul  and  co*" 
science  the  truth  shall  out!  If  ihey  won't  Irt  mc  a  Ii»** 
ni  hire  a  drum  and  march  through  the  town  with  it;  a:*^^ 
I'll  read  my  paper  at  every  street  comer. 


YoD  call  acarccU 


,ving  lunatic  as  that? 


I 


1  in  the  whole  town  I 


You  would  not  get 
go  with  ytni. 

Billing. 

No,  strike  nic  dead  if  you  would! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Don't  give  in.  Thomas.     I'll  ask  the  boys  to  go  witf* 
you. 

Dn,  Stockmann. 

That's  a  splendid  idea! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Morten  will  be  delighted;  and  Eilif  will  go  too,  I  dare- 
say. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  and  so  will  Petra!     And  you  yourself,  Katrina! 
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Mrs.  Stockmann. 

No  no,  not  I.  But  I'll  stand  at  the  window  and  watch 
you — that  I  will. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Throwing  his  arms  about  her  and  kissing  her.]  Thank 
you  for  that!  Now,  my  good  sirs,  we're  ready  for  the 
fight!  Now  we  shall  see  whether  your  despicable  tactics 
can  stop  the  mouth  of  the  patriot  who  wants  to  purge 
society! 

[He  and  his  wtfe  go  ovi  together  by  the  door  in  the 
back^  left. 

Burgomaster. 

[Shaking  his  head  dubiotisly.]  Now  he  has  turned  her 
lead  tool 
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First  Citizkn.  I 


[To  another  .ilimding  r 


So  you're  here  too. 


Skcond  Citizen. 
(uhlic  meeting. 


A  Bystander. 
i  brought  your  whistle? 


Skcond  Citizen. 
?.  I  have;  haven't  you? 
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Third  Citizen. 

I  should  think  so.  And  Skipper  Evensen  said  he'd 
ing  a  thumping  big  horn. 

Second  Citizen. 
Be*8  a  good  'un,  is  Evensen !     [Laughter  in  the  group. 

A  Fourth  Citizen. 

[Joining  them.]  I  say,  what's  it  ail  about?  What's 
^ing  on  here  to-night  ? 

Second  Citizen. 

Why,  it's  Dr.  Stockmann  that's  going  to  lecture  against 
le  Buigomaster. 

Fourth  Citizen. 
But  the  Burgomaster's  his  brother. 

First  Citizen. 

That  makes  no  difference.  Dr.  Stockmann's  not  afraid 
f  him. 

Third  Citizen. 

But  he*8  all  wrong;  the  People's  Messenger  says  so. 

Second  Citizen. 

Yes,  he  must  be  wrong  this  time;  for  neither  the 
ouse-owners*  Association  nor  the  Citizens'  Chib  would 
i  him  have  a  hall. 

First  Citizen. 
They  wouldn't  even  lend  him  the  h'iU  at  the  Baths. 
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Second  Citizen. 
No,  you  may  be  sure  they  wouldn't. 

A  Man. 

[In  another  group.]     Now,  who's  the  one  to  follow  in 
this  business,  eh  ? 

Another  Man. 

[In  the  same  group.]  Just  keep  your  eye  on  Aslaksen, 
and  do  as  he  does. 

Billing. 

[With  a  portfolio  under  his  arm,  makes  his  way  through 
the  crowd.]  Excuse  me,  gentlemen.  Will  you  allow  me 
to  pass  ?  I'm  here  to  report  for  the  People* s  Messenger, 
Many  thanks.  [Sits  by  the  table  on  the  kfi. 

A  Working-man. 

Who's  he  ? 

Another  Working-man. 

Don't  you  know  him  ?  It's  that  fellow  Billing,  tbt 
writes  for  Aslaksen's  paper. 

Captain  Horster  enters  by  the  door  in  front  on  the  right 
escorting  Mrs.  Stockmann  and  Petra.  Eiut  and 
Morten  follow  them. 

Horster. 

This  is  where  I  thought  you  might  sit;  you  can  sc 
easily  slip  out  if  anything  should  happen. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Do  you  think  there  will  be  any  disturbance? 
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HORSTEB. 

One  can  never  tell — ^with  such  a  crowd.     But  there's 
no  occasion  for  anxiety. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

ISiiting  dovm.]    How  kind  it  was  of  you  to  offer  Stock- 
nm.sann  this  room. 

HORSTER. 

ince  no  one  else  would,  I 


Petra. 

[  Who  has  also  seated  herself.]    And  it  was  brave  too, 
Ca.ptain  Horster. 

HoRSTER. 

CDh,  I  don't  see  where  the  bravery  comes  in. 

HovsTAD  and  Aslaksen  enter  at  the  same  moment,  but 
mcke  their  way  through  the  crowd  separately. 

Aslaksen. 
[Going  up  to  Horster.]     Hasn't  the  Doctor  come  yet  ? 

Horster. 

He's  waiting  in  there. 

[A  movement  at  the  door  in  the  background. 

Hovstad. 
[To  Billing.]    There's  the  Burgomaster!    Look* 
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Billing. 

Yes,  strike  me  dead  if  he  hasn't  put  in  an  appearance 
after  all! 

Burgomaster  Stockmann  makes  his  way  blandly  thmigk 
the  meeting,  bowing  politely  to  both  sides,  and  taku 
his  stand  by  the  wall  on  the  left.  Soon  cflerwadt. 
Dr.  Stockmann  enters  by  the  door  on  the  right.  He 
wears  a  black  frockcoat  and  white  necktie.  Fdni 
applatise,  met  by  a  svbdued  hissing.     Then  tUence. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
[In  a  low  tone.]    How  do  you  feel,  Katrina  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Quite  comfortable,  thank  you.  [In  a  low  voice.]  Now 
do  keep  your  temper,  Thomas. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Oh,  I  shall  keep  myself  well  in  hand.  [Looks  at  his 
walchy  ascends  the  platform,  and  bows.]  It's  a  quarter 
past  the  hour,  so  I  shall  begin [Takes  out  his  MS. 

ASLAKSEN. 

But  surely  a  chairman  must  be  elected  first. 

Dr.  Six)ckmann. 
No,  that's  not  at  all  necessary. 

Several  Gentlemen. 
[ShoiUing.]    Yes,  yes. 
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Burgomaster. 

I  should  certainly  say  that  a  chairman  ought  to  be 
elected. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

But  I've  called  this  meeting  to  give  a  lecture,  Peter! 

Burgomaster. 

Dr.  Stockmann *s  lecture  may  possibly  lead  to  differ- 
ences of  opinion. 

Several  Voices  in  the  Crowd. 
A  chairman !    A  chairman ! 

HOVSTAD. 

The  general  voice  of  the  meeting  seems  to  be  for  a 
chairman! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[ConiroUing  himself.]    Very  well  then;  let  the  meeting 
have  its  way. 

ASLAKSEN. 

Will  not  the  Buigomaster  take  the  chair? 

Three  Gentlemen. 
[Clapping.]    Bravo!     Bravo! 

Burgomaster. 

For  reasons  you  will  easily  understand,  I  must  decline. 
But.  fortunately,  we  have  among  us  one  whom  I  think  we 
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can  all  accept.    I  allude  to  the  president  of  the  Bom- 
owners*  Association,  Mr.  Aslaksen. 


Many  Voices. 

Yes,  yes!     Bravo  Aslaksen!     Hurrah  for  AsUben! 
[Dr.  Stockmank  Uikes  his  MS,  and  deseendifrm 
the  platform. 

Aslaksen. 

Since  my  fellow  citizens  repose  this  trust  in  me,  I  can- 
not refuse 

[Applause  and  cheers.    Aslaksen  cucends  the  jiai- 
form. 

Billing. 

\Writing!\  So — "Mr.  Aslaksen  was  elected  by  ac- 
clamation  " 

Aslaksen. 

And  now,  as  I  have  been  called  to  the  chair,  I  take 
the  liberty  of  saying  a  few  brief  words.  I  am  a  quiet, 
peace-loving  man ;  I  am  in  favour  of  discreet  moderatioD, 
and  of — and  of  moderate  discretion.  Every  one  who 
knows  me,  knows  that. 

Many  Voices. 
Yes,  yes,  Aslaksen! 

Aslaksen. 

I  have  learnt  in  the  school  of  life  and  of  experience 
that  moderation  is  the  virtue  in  which  the  individual  citi' 
zen  finds  his  best  advantage 
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BUBOOMASTER. 

Hear,  hear! 

AsLAKSfiN. 

and  it  is  discretion  and  moderation,  too,  that  best 


rvc  the  community.  I  could  therefore  suggest  to  our 
spected  fellow  citizen,  who  has  called  this  meeting,  that 
'  should  endeavour  to  keep  within  the  bounds  of  moder- 
ion. 

A  Man. 

[By  the  door.]  Three  cheers  for  the  Temperance 
•ciety! 

A  Voice. 
Go  to  the  devil! 

Voices. 
Hush!  hush! 

ASLAKSEN. 

Vo  interruptions,  gentlemen! — Does  any  one  wish  to 
er  any  observations  ? 

Burgomaster. 
ifr.  Chairman; 

AsLAKSEN. 

iurgomaster  Stockmann  will  address  the  meeting. 

Burgomaster. 

)n  account  of  my  close  relationship — of  which  you 
probably  aware — to  the  present  medical  officer  of 
Baths,  I  should  have  prt^ferred  not  to  speak  here 

I  evening.     But  my  position  as  chairman  of  the  Baths, 
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and  care  for  the  vital  interests  of  this  town,  foiw 

me  1«  u  tve  a  resolution.  I  may  Houlilless  a.ssume  IhM 
not  a  sinplc  ntiKcii  here  present  thinks  it  desirable  llml 
unt  mil  worthy  and  exafijji'mted  Htaleinenl-t  should  gel 
abroad  aH  to  the  sanitary  eoodilion  of  the  Baths  am)  uf 
otir  tnwn. 


i  We  prote«t! 


I  therefore  ! 
to  hear  the  prop 
the  meilicH)  officer 


rhat  this  meeting  declinps 
r  spewh  on  the  subject  l>.v 


Dk.  Stockmann, 

[Fhtriiig  up.]     Deilim-s  to  hear !     What  do 

neiui  r 

Mhs.  Stockmann, 

[C.ugliing.]    H'm!   h'm! 

Dn.  Stockmanx. 
[Controlling  liimnel/.]     So  I  am  not  to  be  heard  ? 


In  my  statement  in  thr  People's  Messenger  I  have 
made  the  public  acquiiinlcd  with  the  essential  facts,  so 
tliat  all  nell-disposed  dtizons  can  easily  form  their  own 
judpmenl.  From  that  statcmcnl  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
medical  officer's  |>roposal — besides  amounting  to  a  vote 
of  censure  upon  the  leading  men  of  the  town — at  bottom 
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»iily  means  saddling  the  ratepayers  with  an  .unnecessary 
mtlav  of  at  least  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

[Soundif  of  protest  and  some  hissing. 

ASLAKSEN. 

[Ringing  the  bell.]  Order,  gentlemen!  I  must  beg 
eave  to  support  the  Burgomaster's  resolution.  I  quite 
i^:ree  with  him  that  there  is  something  beneath  the  sur- 
ace  of  the  Doctor's  agitation.  In  all  his  talk  about  the 
3aths«  it  is  really  a  revolution  he  is  aiming  at;  he  wants 
:o  effect  a  redistribution  of  power.  No  one  doubts  the 
excellence  of  Dr.  Stockmann's  intentions — of  course  there 
2annot  be  two  opinions  as  to  that.  I,  too,  am  in  favour 
3f  self-government  by  the  people,  if  only  it  doesn't  cost 
the  ratepayers  too  much.  But  in  this  case  it  would  do 
so;  and  therefore  I'll  be  hanged  if — excuse  me — in  short, 
I  cannot  go  with  Dr.  Stockmann  upon  this  occasion. 
You  can  buy  even  gold  too  dear;  that's  my  opinion. 

[Loud  applause  on  all  sides. 

HOVSTAD. 

I,  too  feel  bound  to  explain  my  attitude.  Dr.  Stock- 
mann's agitation  seemed  at  first  to  find  favour  in  several 
<]uarters,  and  I  supported  it  as  impartially  as  I  could. 
But  it  presently  appeared  that  we  had  been  misled  by  a 
false  representation  of  the  facts 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
False ! 

HoVSTAD. 

Well  then,  an  untrustworthy  representation.  This  the 
Burgomaster's  report  has  proved.     I  trust  no  one  hero 
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I  doubts  my  libeml  |)rinc-i[<Ie<i;  the  attitude  of  tbe 
MeawengeT  on  all  fn^at  politii-al  questions  is  well  knotm 
to  you  all.     But  I  havp  leameij  from  mm  of  ju(l|;nirTit 
and  cxp(Tt<-nc'(-  thul  in  jiurrly  Im-al  malUrs  a  paper  n 
observe  a  i-rrtain  amuuot  of  caution. 


I  entirely  agir 


iker. 


Aod  in  th«  n 
that  Dr.  Stocks 
But,  gentlemen. 
impemtivf  dutyi 
his  reailiT'^?     \\&s  \,..  .....  ... 

mandalc  to  furtlior  assiduousl 


»isMon  it  is  quite  evidc^^^ 

lie  opinion  against  hit^**' 
^i(o^'s  clearest  and  ino;^^^ 
»  work  in  harmony  wit^^ 
jjnip  sort  recciv.-.!  a  tac::==' 
f  and  unweariediv  the  i[^^ 


terests  of  his  constituents.^     Or  am  I  mistaken  in  this? 


Many  Voices. 
No,  no,  no'     Hov.sta*!  is  rinhlt 

HovsTAD. 

It  has  cost  me  a  bitter  struggle  to  break  with  a  man  in 
whose  house  I  have  of  late  been  a  frequent  guest — with 
a  man  who,  up  to  this  <\a\\  has  enjoyed  the  unqualified 
goo<lwill  of  his  fellow  citizens — with  a  man  whose  only, 
or,  at  any  rate,  whose  chief  fault  is  that  he  consults  his 
heart  rather  than  his  head. 


A  Few  SrATTERED  Voices. 
That's  true!     Hurrah  for  Dr.  Stockmann! 
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HOVSTAD. 

t  my  duty  towards  the  community  has  constrained 
I  break  with  him.  Then,  too,  there  is  another  eon- 
ition  that  impels  me  to  oppose  him,  and,  if  possible, 
kJc  the  ill-omened  path  upon  which  he  is  entering: 
leration  for  his  family 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
?p  to  the  water- works  and  sewers! 

HoVSTAD. 

-consideration  for  his  wife  and  his  unprotected^ 
en* 

Morten. 
hat  us,  mother  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
ihl 

ASLAKSEN. 

ill  now  put  the  Burgomaster's  resolution  to  the 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

I  need  not.  I  have  no  intention  of  saying  anything 
vening  of  all  the  filth  at  the  Baths.  No!  You 
tear  something  quite  difiPerent. 

Burgomaster. 

If  o^btiii.]    What  next,  I  wonder  ? 
^Literally,  " unprovided-for." 
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A  DRtmKBN  Man. 

[At  Oir  main  enlrancf.\     I'm  a  ratepayer.  «o  Vn  » 
right  t(>  my  opinion!     And  it's  my  full,  firm,  ina 
hensibic  opinion  thut 


Sevkral  Voicn. 


Siicni'c  lip  the; 


Tvnkfn  man  is  turned  out- 


speak 7 


[Ringing  the  bell.]     Dr.  Stockmann  will  address  theS 
meeting. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  .should  have  liked  to  see  any  one 
venture  upon  .such  an  attempt  to  ga(i  me  as  has  been 
made  here  to-night!  I  would  have  fought  like  a  lion 
for  my  .saered  rights!  But  now  I  eare  little  enough;  for 
now  I  have  more  important  things  to  speak  of. 

[The  people  crou'd  closer  round  him.     Morten  KllL 
comes  in  sight  among  tlie  bystatiders. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Continuing^  I  have  been  pondering  a  great  many 
things  <luring  these  last  days — thinking  such  a  multi- 
tude of  thoughts,  that  at  last  my  head  was  positively  in 
a  whirl — — 
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Burgomaster. 
[Coughing.]    H'm ! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

But  presently  things  seemed  to  straighten  themselves 
out»  and  I  saw  them  clearly  in  all  their  bearings.  That 
is  why  I  stand  here  this  evening.  I  am  about  to  make 
great  revelations,  my  fellow  citizens!  I  am  going  to  an- 
nounce to  you  a  far-reaching  discovery,  beside  which 
the  trifling  fact  that  our  water-works  are  poisoned,  and 
that  our  health-resort  is  built  on  pestilential  ground, 
ainks  into  insignificance. 

Many  Voices. 

[Shouting.]  Don't  speak  about  the  Baths!  We  won't 
listen  to  that!    No  more  of  that! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

I  have  said  I  would  speak  of  the  great  discovery  I 
liave  made  within  the  last  few  days — the  discovery  that 
all  our  sources  of  spiritual  life  are  poisoned,  and  that  our 
whole  society  rests  upon  a  pestilential  basis  of  falsehood. 

Several  Voices. 
[In  (ukmishment  and  half  aloud.]    What's  he  saying  ? 

Burgomaster. 
Such  an  insinuation ! 

ASLAKSEK. 

[With  Ait  hand  on  the  beU.]    I  must  call  upon  the 
^teaker  to  moderate  his  expressions. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

I  have  loved  my  native  town  as  dearly  as  any  man  cu 
love  the  home  of  his  childhood.  I  was  young  when  I  left 
our  town,  and  distance,  homesickness  and  memory  threw, 
as  it  were,  a  glamour  over  the  place  and  its  people. 

[Some  applaiue  and  cries  of  approval. 

Dr.  Stockmank. 

Then  for  years  I  was  imprisoned  in  a  horrible  hole, 
far  away  in  the  north.  As  I  went  about  among  the  peo- 
ple scattered  here  and  there  over  the  stony  wilderness,  il 
seemed  to  me,  many  a  time,  that  it  would  have  been 
better  for  these  poor  famishing  creatures  to  have  had  a 
cattle-doctor  to  attend  them,  instead  of  a  man  like  me. 

[Murmurs  in  the  room. 

Billing. 

[Laying  down  his  pen,]  Strike  me  dead  if  I've  ever 
heard ! 

HOVSTAD. 

What  an  insult  to  an  estimable  peasantry! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Wait  a  moment! — I  don't  think  any  one  can  reprotch 
me  with  forgetting  my  native  town  up  there.  I  at 
brooding  like  an  eider  duck,  and  what  I  hatched  was— 
the  plan  of  the  Baths. 

[Applause  and  expressions  (fditstni. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

And  when,  at  last,  fate  ordered  things  so  happily  that 
I  could  come  home  again — then,  fellow  citizens,  it  seemed 
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JO  me  that  I  hadn't  another  desire  in  the  world.  Yes, 
>ne  desire  I  had:  an  eager,  constant,  burning  desire  to 
>e  of  service  to  my  birthplace,  and  to  its  people. 

Burgomaster. 

[Gazing  into  vacaticy,]  A  strange  method  to  se- 
lect  ! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

So  I  went  about  revelling  in  my  happy  illusions.  But 
yesterday  morning — no,  it  was  really  two  nights  ago — 
my  mind's  eyes  were  opened  wide,  and  the  first  thing  I 

saw  was  the  colossal  stupidity  of  the  authorities 

[Noise,  cries,  and  laughter.   Mrs.  Stockmann  couglis 
repeatedly. 

Burgomaster. 
Mr.  Chairman! 

ASLAKSEN. 

[Ringing  his  bell.]     In  virtue  of  my  position ! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

It's  petty  to  catch  me  up  on  a  word,  Mr.  Aslaksen! 
I  onlv  mean  that  I  became  alive  to  the  extraordinarv 
muddle  our  leading  men  had  been  guilty  of,  down  at 
the  Baths.  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  abide  leading  men 
— Fve  seen  enough  of  them  in  my  time.  Thoy  are  like 
goats  in  a  young  plantation:  they  do  harm  at  ever}-  point; 
they  block  the  path  of  a  free  man  wherever  he  turns — 
and  I  should  be  glad  if  we  could  exterminate  them  like 
Dther  noxious  animals [Uproar  in  the  room. 

Burgomaster. 
Mr.  Phairman,  are  such  expressions  permissible  ? 
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ASLAKSEN. 

[With  his  hand  on  the  bell.]     Dr.  Stockmann 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

I  can't  conceive  how  it  is  that  I  have  onlv  now  seen 

through  these  gentry;  for  haven't  I  had  a  magnificeDt 

example  before  my  eyes  here  everj-    day — my  brother 

Peter — slow  of  understanding,  tenacious  in  prejudice — 

[Laughter J  noises  and  whistling.     Mrs.  Stockmann 

coughs.     AsLAKSEN  rings  violently. 

The  Drunken  Man. 

[Who  has  come  in  again.]  Is  it  me  you're  alluding 
to  ?  Sure  enough,  my  name's  Petersen ;  but  devil  take 
me  if 

Angry  Voices. 

Out  with  that  drunken  man!     Turn  him  out! 

[  The  man  is  again  turned  out. 

Burgomaster. 
Who  is  that  person  ? 

A  Bystander, 
I  don't  know  him.  Burgomaster. 

Another. 
He  doesn't  belong  to  the  town. 

A  Third. 
I  believe  he's  a  timber-dealer  from 


[The  rest  is  inavditiU, 
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ASLAKSEN. 

The  man  was  evidently  intoxicated. — Continue,  Dr. 
Stockmann;  but  pray  endeavour  to  be  moderate. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Well,  fellow  citizens,  I  shall  say  no  more  about  our 
leading  men.  If  any  one  imagines,  from  what  I  have 
just  said,  that  it's  these  gentlemen  I  want  to  make  short 
^work  of  to-night,  he  is  mistaken — altogether  mistaken. 
For  I  cherish  the  comfortable  conviction  that  these  lag- 
gards, these  relics  of  a  decaying  order  of  thought,  are 
diligently  cutting  their  own  throats.  They  need  no  doc- 
-fcor  to  hasten  their  end.  And  it  is  not  people  of  that 
sort  that  constitute  the  real  danger  to  society;  it  is  not 
they  who  are  most  active  in  poisoning  the  sources  of  our 
spiritual  life  and  making  a  plague-spot  of  the  ground 
beneath  our  feet;  it  is  not  they  who  iCre  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  truth  and  freedom  in  our  society. 

Cries  from  All  Sides. 
Who,  then?    Who  is  it?     Name,  name! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  you  may  be  sure  I  shall  name  them !  For  this 
is  the  great  discovery  I  made  yesterday :  [In  a  louder 
tone.]  The  most  dangerous  foe  to  truth  and  freedom  in 
our  midst  is  the  compact  majority.  Yes,  it's  the  con- 
touiidedy  compact,  liberal  majority — ^that,  and  nothing 
ebe!    There,  Fve  told  you. 

[Immetue  disturbance  in  the  room.  Most  of  the  au- 
dience are  shouting,  stamping,  and  whistling. 
Severed  elderly  gentlemen  exchange  furtive  glances 
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and  seem  to  be  enjoying  the  scene.  Mrs.  Stock- 
MANN  rises  in  alarm.  Eilif  and  Morten  ad- 
vance threateningly  towards  the  schoolboys,  irk) 
are  making  noises.  Aslaksen  rings  the  bell  ami 
calls  for  order.  Hovstad  and  Billing  both  tpeak 
bvi  nothing  can  be  heard.     At  last  quiet  is  reslmd. 

ASL.\KSEN. 

I  must  request  the  speaker  to  withdraw  his  ill-consid- 
ered expressions. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Never,  Mr.  Aslaksen !  For  it's  this  very  majority  that 
robs  me  of  my  freedom,  and  wants  to  forbid  me  to  speak 
the  truth. 

Hovstad. 
The  majority  always  has  right  on  its  side. 

Billing. 
Yes,  and  truth  too,  strike  me  dead! 

Dr.  Stockbiann. 

The  majority  never  has  right  on  its  side.  Never  I 
say!  That  is  one  of  the  social  lies  that  a  free*  thinking 
man  is  bound  to  rebel  against.  Who  make  up  the  ma- 
jority in  any  given  country  ?  Is  it  the  wise  men  or  the 
fools  ?  I  think  we  must  agree  that  the  fools  are  in  a 
terrible,  overwhelming  majority,  all  the  wide  world  over 
But  how  in  the  devil's  name  can  it  ever  be  right  for  the 
fools  to  rule  over  the  wise  men  ?  [Uproar  and  yelU. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  yes,  you  can  shout  me  down,  but  you  cannot  gain- 
iay  me.  The  majority  has  might  — unhappily — but 
right  it  has  not.  It  is  I,  and  the  few,  the  individuals, 
tliat  are  in  the  right.     The  minority  is  always  right. 

IRenexoed  uproar, 

HOVSTAD. 

Ha  ha!  Dr.  Stockmann  has  turned  aristocrat  since 
the  day  before  yesterday! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

I  have  said  that  I  have  no  words  to  waste  on  the  little, 
narrow-chested,  short-winded  crew  that  lie  in  our  wake. 
Pulsating  life  has  nothing  more  to  do  with  them.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  few,  the  individuals  among  us,  who  have 
made  all  the  new,  germinating  truths  their  own.  These 
men  stand,  as  it  were,  at  the  outposts,  so  far  in  the  van 
that  the  compact  majority  has  not  yet  reached  them — 
and  there  they  fight  for  truths  that  are  too  lately 
bom  into  the  world's  consciousness  to  have  won  over 
the  majority. 

HoVSTAD. 

So  the  Doctor's  a  revolutionist  now! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  by  Heaven,  I  am,  Mr.  Hovstad!  I  am  going  to 
revolt  against  the  lie  that  truth  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  majority.  What  sort  of  truths  do  the  majority  rally 
round  ?  Truths  so  stricken  in  years  that  they  uro  sinking 
into  decrepitude.  When  a  truth  is  so  old  as  that,  gen- 
tkmen,  it's  in  a  fair  way  to  become  a  lie. 

[Laughter  and  jeers. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  yes,  you  may  believe  me  or  not,  as  you  pletse; 
but  truths  are  by  no  means  the  wiry  Methusalehs  aoBi 
people  think  them.  A  normally-constituted  truth  liTet— 
let  us  say — as  a  rule,  seventeen  or  eighteen  yean;  at  tk 
outside  twenty;  very  seldom  more.  And  truths  so  pttri- 
archal  as  that  are  always  shockingly  emaciated;  yet  it*ft 
not  till  then  that  the  majority  takes  them  up  and  recom- 
mends them  to  society  as  wholesome  food.  I  can  assure 
you  there's  not  much  nutriment  in  that  sort  of  fare; 
you  may  take  my  word  as  a  doctor  for  that.  AU  these 
majority-truths  are  like  last  year's  salt  pork;  they're  like 
rancid,  mouldy  ham,  producing  all  the  moral  scurvy  that 
devastates  society. 

ASLAKSEN. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  honourable  speaker  is  wander- 
ing rather  far  from  the  subject. 

Burgomaster. 
I  beg  to  endorse  the  Chairman's  remark. 

Dr.  Stockbiann. 

Why  you're  surely  mad,  Peter!  I'm  keeping  as  closely 
to  my  text  as  I  possibly  can;  for  my  text  is  precisely  thb 
— that  the  masses,  the  majority,  this  devil's  own  com- 
pact majority — it's  that,  I  say,  that's  poisoning  the  sources 
of  our  spiritual  life,  and  making  a  plague-spot  of  the 
ground  beneath  our  feet. 

HOVSTAD. 

And  you  make  this  charge  against  the  great,  indepen- 
dent majority,  just  because  they  have  the  sense  to  acoefit 
only  certain  and  acknowledged  truths  ? 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

Ah,  my  dear  Mr.  Hovstad,  don't  talk  about  certain 
auths!  The  truths  acknowledged  by  the  masses,  the  mul- 
itude*  were  certain  truths  to  the  vanguard  in  our  grand- 
'others'  days.  We,  the  vanguard  of  to-day,  don't  ac- 
cnowledge  them  any  longer;  and  I  don't  believe  there 
^aistfl  anv  other  certain  truth  but  this — that  no  society  can 
ive  m,  healthy  life  upon  truths  so  old  and  marrowless. 

Hovstad. 

But  instead  of  all  this  vague  talk,  suppose  you  were  to 
give  us  some  specimens  of  these  old  marrowless  truths 
that  we  are  living  upon. 

[Approval  from  several  quarters. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Oh,  I  could  give  you  no  end  of  samples  from  the  rub- 
bish-heap; but,  for  the  present.  I  shall  keep  to  one  ac- 
knowledged truth,  which  is  a  hideous  lie  at  bottom,  but 
which  Mr.  Hovstad,  and  the  Messenger^  and  all  adhc- 
renta  of  the  Messenger^  live  on  all  the  same. 

Hovstad. 
And  that  is ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

That  is  the  doctrine  vou  have  inherite<l  from  vour 
forefathers,  and  go  on  thoughtlessly  proclaiming^  far  and 
wide — the  doctrine  that  the  multitude,  the  vulgar  herd, 
the  masses,  are  the  pith  of  the  people — that  they  a  r  e  the 
people — ^that  the  common  man,  the  ignorant,  undevel- 
oped member  of  society,  has  the  same  right  to  sanction 
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and  to  condemn,  to  counsel  and  to  govern,  as  the  intel- 
lectually distinguished  few. 

Billing. 
Well,  now,  strike  me  dead ! 

HOVSTAD. 

[ShotUing  at  the  same  time,]     Citizens,  please  note  this! 

Angry  Voices. 

Ho-ho!     Aren't  we  the  people  P     Is  it  only  the  gnnd 
folks  that  are  to  govern  ? 

A  Working  Man. 
Out  with  the  fellow  that  talks  like  that! 

Others. 
Turn  him  out! 

A  CmzEN. 

[Shouting.]     Blow  your  horn,  Evensen. 

[The  deep  notes  of  a  horn  are  heard;  whistling^  and 
terrific  noise  in  the  room. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[When  the  noise  Jms  somewhat  subsided^  Now  do  be 
reasonable !  Can't  you  bear  even  for  once  in  a  wav  to  hear 
the  voice  of  truth  ?  I  don't  ask  you  all  to  agree  with  me 
on  the  instant.  But  I  certainly  should  have  expected 
Mr.  Hovstad  to  back  me  up,  as  soon  as  he  had  collected 
himself  a  bit.  Mr.  Hovstad  sets  up  to  be  a  free- 
thinker  
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Several  Voices. 

[Subdued  and  wondering.]     Freethinker,  did  he  say? 
What  ?     Mr.  Hovstad  a  freethinker  ? 

HOVSTAD. 

[ShoiUing.]  Prove  it,  Dr.  Stockmann.  When  have  I 
said  so  in  print  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Reflecting,]  No,  upon  my  soul,  you're  right  there; 
you've  never  had  the  frankness  to  do  that.  Well,  well, 
I  won't  put  you  on  the  rack,  Mr.  Hovstad.  Let  me  be 
the  freethinker  then.  And  now  I'll  make  it  clear  to  you 
^11,  and  on  scientific  grounds  too,  that  the  Messenger  is 
leading  you  shamefully  by  the  nose,  when  it  tells  you 
that  you,  the  masses,  the  crowd,  are  the  true  pith  of  the 
people.  I  tell  you  that's  only  a  newspaper  lie.  The 
masses  are  nothing  but  the  raw  material  that  must  be 
fashioned  into  a  People. 

[Murmurs^  laughter^  and  disturbance  in  the  room. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Is  it  not  80  with  all  other  living  creatures  ?  What  a 
difference  between  a  cultivated  and  an  uncultivated 
breed  of  animals!  Just  look  at  a  common  barn-door 
lien.  What  meat  do  you  get  from  such  a  skinny  carcase  ? 
Not  much,  I  can  tell  you!  And  what  sort  of  eggs  does 
she  lay?  A  decent  crow  or  raven  can  lay  nearly  as 
good.  Then  take  a  cultivated  Spanish  or  Japanese  hen, 
or  take  a  fine  pheasant  or  turkey — ah!  then  you'll  see 
the  difference!  And  now  look  at  the  dog,  our  near  rela- 
tion. Think  first  of  an  ordinary  vulgar  cur — I  mean 
one  of  those  wretched,  ragged,  plebeian  mongrels  that 
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haunt  the  gutters,  and  soil  the  sidewalks.  Then  pbux 
such  a  mongrel  by  the  side  of  a  poodle-dog,  descended 
through  many  generations  from  an  aristocratic  stock, 
who  have  lived  on  delicate  food,  and  heard  harmoiiiou 
voices  and  music.  Do  you  think  the  brain  of  the  poodk 
isn't  ver\'  differently  developed  from  that  of  the  mongrel? 
Yes,  you  may  be  sure  it  is!  It's  well-bred  poodle-pops 
like  this  that  jugglers  train  to  perform  the  most  nutrrel- 
lous  tricks.  A  common  peasant-cur  could  never  lean 
an}^hing  of  the  sort — not  if  he  tried  till  doomsday. 

[Noise  and  laughter  are  heard  all  round, 

A  Citizen. 
[Shouting,]    Do  you  want  to  make  dogs  of  us  now? 

Another  Man. 
We're  not  animals.  Doctor! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  on  my  soul,  but  we  a  r  e  animals,  my  good  sir! 
We're  one  and  all  of  us  animals,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not.  But  truly  there  are  few  enough  aristocratic  animals 
among  us.  Oh,  there's  a  terrible  difference  between 
poodle-men  and  mongrel-men !  And  the  ridiculous  part 
of  it  is,  that  Mr.  Hovstad  quite  agrees  with  me  so  long 
as  it's  four-legged  animals  we're  talking  of 

Hovstad. 
Oh,  beasts  are  only  beasts. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Well  and  good — but  no  sooner  do  I  apply  the  law  to 
two-legged  animals,  than  Mr.  Hovstad  stops  short;  then 
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he  daren't  hold  his  own  opinions,  or  think  out  his  own 
thoughts;  then  he  turns  the  whole  principle  upside  down, 
and  proclaims  in  the  People^s  Messenger  that  the  barn- 
door hen  and  the  gutter-mongrel  are  precisely  the  finest 
specimens  in  the  menagerie.  But  that's  always  the  way, 
so  long  as  the  commonness  still  lingers  in  your  system, 
and  you  haven't  worked  your  way  up  to  spiritual  dis- 
tinction. 

HOVSTAD. 

I  make  no  pretence  to  any  sort  of  distinction.  I  come 
of  simple  peasant  folk,  and  I  am  proud  that  my  root 
should  lie  deep  down  among  the  common  people,  who 
are  here  being  insulted. 

Workmen. 
Hurrah  for  Hovstad.     Hurrah!  hurrah! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

The  sort  of  common  people  I  am  speaking  of  are  not 
found  among  the  lower  classes  alone;  they  crawl  and 
swarm  all  around  us — up  to  the  very  summits  of  society. 
Just  look  at  your  own  smug,  respectable  Burgomaster! 
Why,  my  brother  Peter  belongs  as  clearly  to  the  common 

people  as  any  man  that  walks  on  two  legs 

[Laughter  and  hisses. 

Burgomaster. 
I  protest  against  such  personalities. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Imperturbably.]  ^and  that  not  because,  like  my- 
self, he's  descended  from  a  good-for-nothing  old  pirate 
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from  Pomcrania,  or  thereabouts — for  thnt's  om  anew- 
by 

Bit  ROOM  AST  Kit. 

An  absurd  tradition!     L'tterly  groundlcM. 


but  e  thinks  the  thoughts  und 

holds  the  <•)>■. ■  cial  superiors.     Men  nl>t) 

do  that.  I>rk  speaking,  to  the  commoii 

people;  and  ..  islinguished  brother  Pi^^r 

is  at  IxittoiD  !  ed, — and  Rons<.-<{ui.-[itlv  ^ 
illiberal. 


So  that  Ihp  distin^iii.shod  people  in  this  country  are 

the  I.iljorals?     That's  <|uite  a  new  light  on  the  subjccl. 

[lAitigkleT. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  that  is  part  of  my  new  discoven'.  And  this,  too. 
follows:  that  lil)erality  of  thought  is  almost  preei.sety  the 
same  thinj;  as  morality.  Therefore  I  say  it's  absolutely 
un]>ar(lonalilo  of  llie  Messenger  to  proclaim,  day  out. 
day  ill.  the  false  doctrine  that  it's  the  masses,  the  multi- 
tude, the  ('(impact  majority,  that  mono[K>lise  liberalitv 
and  morality,— and  that  vice  and  corruption  and  all  sorts 
of  spiritual  uucleanness  onzc  out  of  culture,  as  all  that 
filth  oozes  down  to  the  Baths  from  the  Mill  Dale  tan- 
works!  [Noise  and  interruptiotis. 
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Dr.  Stocrmann. 

[Goes  on  imperturbably^  smiling  in  his  eagerness.]  And 
^^  this  same  Messenger  can  preach  about  elevating  the 
Ximsses  and  the  multitude  to  a  higher  level  of  well-being! 
B^y,  deuce  take  it,  if  the  Messenger^ s  own  doctrine  holds 
St>od,  the  elevation  of  the  masses  would  simply  mean  hurl- 
Ag  them  straight  to  perdition!  But,  happily,  the  notion 
Jiat  culture  demoralises  is  nothing  but  an  old  traditional 
lie.  No  it*s  stupidity,  poverty,  the  ugliness  of  life,  that 
do  the  devil's  work!  In  a  house  that  isn't  aired  and 
■wept  every  day — my  wife  maintains  that  the  floors 
ought  to  be  scrubbed  too,  but  perhaps  that  is  going  too 
Ear; — ^well, — in  such  a  house,  I  say,  within  two  or  three 
years,  people  lose  the  power  of  thinking  or  acting  mor- 
ally. Lack  of  oxygen  enervates  the  conscience.  And 
there  seems  to  be  precious  little  oxygen  in  many  and 
many  a  house  in  this  town,  since  the  whole  compact 
majority  is  unscrupulous  enough  to  want  to  found  its 
future  upon  a  quagmire  of  lies  and  fraud. 

ASLAKSEN. 

I  cannot  allow  so  gross  an  insult  to  be  levelled  against 
%  whole  community. 

A  Gentleman. 

I  move  that  the  Chairman  order  the  speaker  to  sit 
down. 

Eager  Voices. 

YeSy  yes!    That's  right!    Sit  down!    Sit  down! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

\FUKnng  up.]  Then  I  shall  pro<*Iaim  the  truth  at 
eveiy  street  comer!    I  shall  write  to  newspapers  in  other 
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towns!    The  whole  country  shall   know  how  matters   I 
stand  here!  1 

HOVSTAD. 

It  almost  seems  as  if  the  Doctor*s  object  were  to  niin    I 
the  town. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  so  well  do  I  love  my  native  town  that  I  woald 
rather  ruin  it  than  see  it  flourishing  upon  a  lie. 

ASLAKSEN. 

That's  plain  speaking. 

[Noise  and  whiMing.     Mrs.  Stockmann  eoujkt  ti 
vain;  the  Doctor  no  longer  heeds  her. 

HoVSTAD. 

[Shouting  amid  the  tumvU!\    The  nuin  who  would  mm 
a  whole  community  must  be  an  enemy  to  his  fellow  dd* 


zens ! 


Dr.  Stockmann. 


[With  grovring  excitement.]  What  does  it  matter  if  a 
lying  community  is  ruined!  Let  it  be  levelled  to  the 
ground,  say  I!  All  men  who  live  upon  a  lie  ought  to  be 
exterminated  like  vermin!  You'll  end  by  poisoning  the 
whole  country;  you'll  bring  it  to  such  a  pass  that  the  whole 
country  will  deserve  to  perish.  And  if  ever  it  oomes  to 
that,  I  shall  say,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart:  Perish  the 
country'     Perish  all  its  people! 

A  Man. 

[In  the  croivd.]    Why,  he  talks  like  a  regular  enemy  of 

the  people! 
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BiLUNG. 

Strike  me  dead  but  there  spoke  the  people's  voice! 

The  Whole  Assembly. 

IShotUing.]    Yes!  yes!  yes!    He's  an  enemy  of  the  peo- 
ple!   He  hates  his  country!     He  hates  the  whole  people! 

ASLAKSEN. 

Both  as  a  citizen  of  this  town  and  as  a  human  being, 
I  am  deeply  shocked  at  what  it  has  been  my  lot  to  hear 
to-night.     Dr.  Stockmann  has  unmasked  himself  in  a 
manner  I  should  never  have  dreamt  of.     I  must  reluc- 
tantly subscribe  to  the  opinion  just  expressed  by  some  es- 
timable citizens;  and  I  think  we  ought  to  formulate  this 
opinion  in  a  resolution.     I  therefore  beg  to  move,  ''That 
this  meeting  declares  the  medical  officer  of  the  Baths, 
Dr.  Thomas  Stockmann,  to  be  an  enemy  of  the  people." 
[Thunders  of  applause  and  cheers.     Many  form  a 
circle  round  tlie  Doctor  and  hoot  at  him.     Mrs. 
Stockmann  and  Petra  hai^e  risen.     Morten  and 
Yaixf  fighi  the  other  schoolboys^  xvlio  have  also  lieen 
hooting.     Some  grown-up  persons  separate  tliem. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

\To  the  people  hooting. '\  Ah,  fools  that  you  are!  I  tell 
you  that 

ASLAKSEN. 

\Ringing.'\  The  Doctor  is  out  of  order  in  speaking. 
A  formal  vote  must  be  taken;  but  out  of  consideration  for 
personal  feelings,  it  will  be  taken  in  writing  and  without 
names.    Have  you  any  blank  paper,  Mr.  Billing  ? 
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BiLuxa. 
Here's  both  blue  and  vrhil?  paprr ~ 

A8LAK»EN. 

Capital;  that  will  save  timt*.     Cut  it  up  into  slip^ 

That's   it.     IT"  il"  «j«*."i«i1     Blue   means   no.  while 

means  aye.  luiid  and  <«llect  the  vota- 

[Tlte  1  the  room.     Aslakses "'"' 

a  J       t  Uk  piecea  of  paprr  in  huU. 

i:man. 

[  To  HoVBTAD.  «  the  matter  with  the  Doc- 

tor ?     What  do* 

HOVSTAD. 

Why,  you  know  what  a  hare-brained  creature  he  is. 

Another  (Gentleman. 

[To  Billing.]     I  say,  you're  oflen  at  his  house.     Have 
vou  ever  noticed  if  the  fellow  drinks? 


Strike  me  dead  if  I  know  what  to  say.     The  toddy's 
always  on  the  table  when  any  one  looks  in. 

.\  Third  Gentleman. 
No,  I  should  rather  say  he  went  off  his  head  at  4imes. 

First  Gkntleman, 
I  wonder  if  there's  madness  in  the  family? 
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Billing. 
I  shouldn't  be  surprised. 

A  Fourth  Gentleman. 

No,  it's  pure  malice.     He  wants  to  be  revenged  for 
something  or  other. 

Billing. 

He  was  certainly  talking  about  a  rise  in  his  salary  the 
other  day;  but  he  didn't  get  it. 

All  the  Gentlemen. 
[TogeUier.]    Aha!    That  explains  everything. 

The  Drunken  Man. 

[In  the  crowd.]    I  want  a  blue  one,  I  do!    And  I'll 
have  a  white  one  too. 

Several  People. 

There's  the  tipsy  man  again!    Turn  him  out. 

Morten  Kiil. 

[Approaehing  the  Doctor.]    Well,  Stockmann,  you  see 
now  what  such  monkey-tricks  lead  to  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
I  have  done  my  duty. 

Morten  Kiil. 
What  was  that  you  said  about  the  Mill  Dale  tanneries  ? 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

You  heard  what  I  said — ^that  all  the  filth  comes  from 
them. 

Morten  Kiil. 

From  my  tannery  as  well  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
I'm  sorry  to  say  yours  is  the  worst  of  all. 

Morten  Kiil. 
« 
Are  you  going  to  put  that  in  the  papers,  too? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
I  can't  gloze  an}ihing  over. 

Morten  Kiil. 
This  may  cost  you  dear,  Stockmann!        [He  goes  o\d, 

A  Fat  Gentleman. 

[Goes  up  to  Horster,  udthotd  bowing  to  the  laim\ 
Well,  Captain,  so  you  lend  your  house  to  enemies  of  the 
people. 

Horster. 

I  suppose  I  can  do  as  I  please  with  my  own  property, 
Sir. 

The  Gentleman. 

Then  of  course  you  can  have  no  objection  if  I  follow 
your  example  ? 
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HORSTER. 

What  do  you  mean,  Sir  ? 

The  Gentleman. 

You  shall  hear  from  me  to-morrow. 

[  Turns  away  and  goes  oiU. 

Petra. 
Wasn't  that  the  owner  of  your  ship,  Captain  Horster  ? 

Horster. 
Yes,  that  was  Mr.  Vik. 

ASLAKSEN. 

[With  the  voting  papers  in  his  hands ,  ascends  the  plat- 
form and  rings !\     Gentlemen !     I  have  now  to  announce 
the  result  of  the  vote.     All  the  voters,  with  one  excep- 
tion  

A  Young  Gentleman. 

That*s  the  tipsy  man! 

AsLAKSEN. 

With  the  exception  of  one  intoxicated  person,  this 
meeting  of  citizens  unanimously  declares  the  medical 
officer  of  the  Baths,  Dr.  Thomas  Stockmann,  to  be  an 
enemy  of  the  people.  [Cheers  and  applause, "l  Three 
cheers  for  our  fine  old  municipality!  [Clieers,^  Three 
cheers  for  our  able  and  energetic  Burgomaster,  who  has 
so  loyally  set  family  prejudice  aside!  [Cheers, 1  The^ 
meeting  is  dissolved.  [He  descends. 
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Thiee 

oheers  for  Ihe  Chairman! 

m 

Atu 
HurraliforAskksen! 

1 

WANT.-. 

My  lul  nn.l 
pftaaengers  to 

iptain,  have  you  i 

room  tor 

R. 

Foryo 

11  ami  ; 

we'll  make  room. 

[While  Petha  Mpn  him  to  put  an  his  coat.]  Good. 
Come  Katrina,  come  brtvsl 

[He  gives  his  u-ife  his  arm. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

[In  a  low  voicei]  Thomas,  dear,  let  us  go  out  by  the 
back  way. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

No  back  ways,  Katrina!  [In  a  loud  voice.]  You  shall 
hear  from  the  enemy  of  the  people,  before  he  shakes  the 
dust  from  his  feet!  I  am  not  so  forbearing  as  a  certain 
persiin;  I  don't  say:  I  forgive  you.  for  you  know  not 
what  you  do. 

.\3LAKSEN. 

[Sltouli.]  That  is  a  blasphemous  comparison.  Dr. 
Stockmann! 
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Billing. 

Strike  me 1    This  is  more  than  a  serious  man  can 

tnd! 

A  CoABSE  Voice. 

And  he  threatens  us  into  the  bargain! 

Angry  Cries. 
Let*s  smash  his  windows!     Duck  him  in  the  fiord! 

A  Man. 

[In  the  crotcd.]    Blow  your  horn,  Evensen !    Blow,  man, 
>w! 

[Hom-bhwing^  whistling^  and  wild  shouting.     The 

Doctor,  with  his  family^  goes  towards  tlie  door, 

HoRSTER  clears  the  way  for  them. 

All. 

[Yelling  after  them  as  they  go  out.]    Enemy  of  the  peo- 
e!     Enemy  of  the  people!     Enemy  of  the  people! 

BiLUNG. 

Strike  me  dead  if  I'd  care  to  drink  toddy  at  Stock- 

ann's  to-night! 

[The  people  throng  towards  the  door;  the  shouting  is 
taken  up  by  others  outeide;  from  the  street  are 
heard  cries  of  '* Enemy  of  the  people!  Enemy  of 
the  people/'* 


ACT  FIFTH 

Db.  Stockmann'b  Studj/.     Boi>k»}uhe»  and  gla»»  t 

with  i<ari< 

a  door  U 

to  the  . 

vnndov" 

the  mi 

covered,  wi 

order.     It  i 
Dr.  Stockmak; 

cap,  is  bendttig 


I 


y  (A*  walli.  In  the  back. 
I  front,  on  tfie  left,  a  dour 
wait  U>  the  right  are  tiro 
wliUK  are  smashed.  In 
t  DotTDR's  u-riting-table, 
w*.  Tlif  room  is  in  dis- 
own, slippers,  and  skuU- 
raking  with  an  umbrella 


'.  of  the  caiyincis;  ai  last  he  rakes  out  a  alone. 


Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Speaking  through  the  sitting-room  doorway.]  Katritia, 
I've  found  another! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

[In  the  aiUing-room.]  Oh,  I'm  sure  you'll  find  plenty 
more. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Placing  the  stone  on  a  pile  of  others  on  the  table.]  I 
shall  keep  these  stones  as  sacred  relics.  Eilif  and  Mor- 
ten shall  see  them  everj-  day.  and  when  I  die  they  shall 
be  heirlooms.  [Raking  under  the  bookcase.]  Hasn't — 
what  the  devil  is  her  name  ? — the  girl — hasn't  she  been 
for  the  glazier  yet  P 
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Mrs.  Stockmann. 

[Coming  in.]  Yes,  but  he  said  he  didn't  know  whether 
he  would  be  able  to  come  to-day. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
I  believe,  if  the  truth  were  told,  he  daren't  come. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Well,  Randina,  too,  had  an  idea  he  was  afraid  to 
come,  because  of  the  neighbours.  [Speaks  through  the 
titttng-room  doorway.]  What  is  it,  Randina? — ^Very 
well.  [Ooes  outy  and  returns  imfnediately.]  Here  is  a 
letter  for  you,  Thomas. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Let  me  see.    [Opens  the  letter  and  reads.]    Aha! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Who  is  it  from  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
From  the  landlord.    He  gives  us  notice. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Is  it  possible  ?    He  is  such  a  nice  man 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

\Looting  at  the  letter.]  He  daren't  do  otherwise,  he 
•ays.  He  is  very  unwilling  to  do  it;  but  he  daren't  do 
odierwifle — on  account  of  his  fellow  citizens — out  of  re- 
spect for  public  opinion — is  in  a  dependent  position — 
doesn't  dare  to  offend  certain  influential  men 
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Mrs.  Stockmank. 
There,  you  see.  ThomaH. 

Dr.  Stocxmann. 

Yes,  yes.  I  sec  well  enough;  they  are  all  cowards, 
every  one  of  them,  m  this  town;  no  one  dares  do  any- 
thing for  fear  of  all  the  rest.  [Throw*  the  letter  an  the 
iable.\  But  it's  all  the  same  (o  us.  Kalrina.  AVe  wHl 
shape  our  course  for  the  new  world,  and  then 

Mrb.  Stockmann. 

But  are  you  sure  thu  idea  of  j^ing  abroad  is  altogether 
wise,  Thomas  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Would  you  have  me  stay  here,  where  they  have  pil- 
loried me  as  an  enemy  of  the  people,  branded  me, 
smashed  my  windows!  And  look  here,  Katrina,  they've 
torn  a  hole  in  my  black  trousers,  too. 

Mrs.  Stockmann, 
Oh  dear;  and  these  are  the  best  you  have! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

A  man  should  never  put  on  his  best  trousers  when  he 
goes  out  to  battle  for  freedom  and  truth.  Well,  I  don't 
care  so  much  about  the  trousers;  them  you  can  always 
patch  up  for  me.  But  that  the  mob,  the  rabble,  should 
dare  to  attack  me  as  if  they  were  my  equals — t  hat  is 
what  I  can't,  for  the  life  of  me,  stomach! 
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Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  they  have  behaved  abominably  to  you  here, 
Thomas;  but  is  that  any  reason  for  leaving  the  country 
akogether  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Do  you  think  the  plebeians  aren't  just  as  insolent  in 
other  towns  ?  Oh  yes,  they  are,  my  dear;  it's  six  of  one 
and  half  a  dozen  of  the  other.  Well,  never  mind;  let 
the  curs  yelp;  that's  not  the  worst;  the  worst  is  that 
every  one,  all  over  the  country,  is  the  slave  of  his  party. 
Not  that  I  suppose — ^very  likely  it's  no  better  in  the  free 
West  either;  the  compact  majority,  and  enlightened  pub- 
lic opinion,  and  all  the  other  devil's  trash  is  rampant 
there  too.  But  you  see  the  conditions  are  larger  there 
than  here;  they  may  kill  you,  but  they  don't  slow-torture 
you;  they  don't  screw  up  a  free  soul  in  a  vice,  as  they  do 
at  home  here.  And  then,  if  need  be,  you  can  keep  out 
of  it  all.  [Walks  up  and  down,]  If  I  only  knew  of  any 
primeval  forest,  or  a  little  South  Sea  island  to  be  sold 
cheap 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  but  the  boys,  Thomas. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Comes  to  a  siandstilL]  What  an  extraordinary  woman 
you  are,  Katrina!  Would  you  rather  have  the  boys 
grow  up  in  such  a  society  as  ours  ?  Why,  you  could  see 
for  yourself  yesterday  evening  that  one  half  of  the  popu- 
lation is  stark  mad,  and  if  the  other  half  hasn't  lost  its 
wits,  that's  onlv  because  thev  are  brute  beasts  who  haven't 
any  wits  to  lose. 
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Mrs.  Stockmann. 

But  really,  my  dear  Thomas,  you  do  say  such  impru- 
dent things. 

Dr.  Stockmank. 

What !    Isn't  it  the  truth  that  I  tell  them  ?    Don't  thev 

• 

turn  all  ideas  upside  down  ?  Don't  they  stir  up  right 
and  wrong  into  one  hotch-potch  ?  Don't  they  call  lies 
everything  that  I  know  to  be  the  truth  ?  But  the  mud* 
dest  thing  of  all  is  to  see  crowds  of  grown  men,  calling 
themselves  Liberals,  go  about  persuading  themselves  and 
others  that  they  are  friends  of  freedom!  Did  you  ever 
hear  anything  like  it,  ICatrina  ? 

Mrs.  Stockmank. 

Yes,  yes,  no  doubt.     But 

Petra  enters  from  the  siUing-roam. 

Mrs.  Stockmank. 
Back  from  school  already  ? 

Petra. 

Yes;  I  have  been  dismissed. 

Mrs.  Stockmakk. 
Dismissed  ? 

Dr.  Stockmakk. 
You  too! 

Petra. 

Mrs.  Busk  gave  me  notice,  and  so  I  thought  it  best  to 
leave  there  and  then. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 
You  did  perfectly  right! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Who  could  have  thought  Mrs.  Busk  was  such  a  bad 
woman! 

Petra. 

Oh  mother,  Mrs.  Busk  isn't  bad  at  all;  I  saw  clearly 
how  sorry  she  was.  But  she  dared  not  do  otherwise,  she 
said;  and  so  I  am  dismissed. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Laiighing  and  rubbing  his  hands.]  She  dared  not  do 
otherwise — ^just  like  the  rest!     Oh,  it's  delicious. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Oh  well,  after  that  frightful  scene  last  night 

Petra. 
It  wasn't  only  that.     What  do  you  think,  father ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Well? 

Petra. 

Mrs.  Busk  showed  me  no  fewer  than  three  letters  she 
had  received  this  morning 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Anonymous,  of  course  ? 
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Petra. 
Yes. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

They  never  dare  give  their  names,  Katrina! 

Petra. 

And  two  of  them  stated  that  a  gentleman  who  b  often 
at  our  house  said  at  the  club  last  night  that  I  held  ex- 
tremely advanced  opinions  upon  various  things 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Of  course  you  didn't  deny  it. 

Petra. 

Of  course  not.  You  know  Mrs.  Busk  herself  b  pretty 
advanced  in  her  opinions  when  we're  alone  together;  but 
now  that  this  has  come  out  about  me,  she  dared  not  keep 
me  on. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Some  one  that  is  often  at  our  house,  too.  There,  you 
see,  Thomas,  what  comes  of  all  your  hospitality. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

We  won't  live  any  longer  in  such  a  pig-sty!  Pack  up 
as  quickly  as  you  can,  Katrina;  let's  get  away — the  sooner 
the  better. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Hush!  I  think  there  is  some  one  in  the  passage.  See 
who  it  is,  Petra. 
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Petra. 

[Opening  the  door.'l  Oh,  is  it  you.  Captain  Horster? 
Please  come  in. 

Horster. 

[From  the  halL'\  Good  morning.  I  thought  I  might 
just  look  in  and  ask  how  you  are. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
[Shaking  his  hand.]    Thanks;  that's  very  good  of  you. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

And  thank  you  for  helping  us  through  the  crowd  last 
bight.  Captain  Horster. 

Petra. 
How  did  you  ever  get  home  again  ? 

Horster. 

Oh,  that  was  all  right.  I  am  tolerably  able-bodied, 
you  know;  and  those  fellows'  bark  is  worse  than  their 
bite. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  isn't  it  extraordinarj',  this  piggish  cowardice.^ 
Come  here,  and  let  me  show  you  something!  Look, 
here  are  all  the  stones  thev  threw  in  at  us.  Onlv  look  at 
them!  Upon  my  soul  there  aren't  more  than  two  de- 
cent-sized lumps  in  the  whole  heap;  the  rest  are  nothing 
but  pebbles — mere  gravel.  They  stood  down  there,  and 
yelled,  and  swore  they'd  half  kill  me; — but  as  for  really 
doing  it — ^no,  there's  mighty  little  fear  of  that  in  this 
town! 
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HoRSTKB. 

You  may  thank  your  stars  for  that  this  time,  Doctor. 


Dk.  Stooemann. 


So  I  do,  of  course, 
for  if  ever  it  shov''' 
you  may  be  sui 
its  heels,  and  tl^ 
their  lives  like  i 
is  what'ii  so  meia 
heart.— But  deutt 
thing  of  the  sort! 
people;  well  then, 


But  it's  depressing  all  the  same; 
erious  national  struggle, 
would  be  for  taking  to 
>rity  would  scamper  for 
nptain  Uorster.  That 
of;  it  grieves  me  to  the 
3olish  of  me  to  feel  any- 
lied  me  an  enemy  of  the 
1  enemy  of  the  people! 


Mrs.  Stockmann. 
That  you'll  never  he,  Thomas, 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

You'd  Iwtter  not  take  your  oath  of  it,  Katrina.  A  bad 
name  may  act  like  a  pin-scratch  in  the  lung.  And  that 
confounded  word— I  can't  get  rid  of  it;  it  has  sunk  deep 
into  my  heart;  and  there  it  lies  gnawing  and  sucking  like 
an  acid.     And  no  magnesia  can  cure  me. 

Petra. 
Pooh;  you  should  only  laugh  at  them,  father. 


HORSTER, 

People  will  think  differently  yet,  Doctor. 
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Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  Thomas,  that's  as  certain  as  that  you  are  stand- 
ing here. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  perhaps,  when  it  is  too  late.  Well,  as  they  make 
tlieir  bed  so  they  must  lie!  Let  them  go  on  wallowing 
here  in  their  pig-sty,  and  learn  to  repent  having  driven  a 
pttriot  into  exile.    When  do  you  sail.  Captain  Horster  ? 

HORSTER. 

Well — that's  really  what  I  came  to  speak  to  you 
about 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

What  ?     Anything  wrong  with  the  ship  ? 

Horster. 
No;  but  the  fact  is,  I  shan't  be  sailing  in  her. 

Petra. 
Surely  you  have  not  been  dismissed  ? 

Horster. 
ISmiling.]    Yes,  I  have. 

Petra. 
You  too! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

There,  you  see,  Thomas. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

And  for  the  truth's  sake!     Oh,  if  I  could  possibhr 
have  imagined  such  a  thing 

HORSTER. 

You  mustn't  be  troubled  about  this;  I  shall  soon  find 
a  berth  with  some  other  company,  elsewhere. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

And  this  is  that  man  Vik!  A  wealthy  man,  indepen- 
dent of  every  one!     Faugh! 

HoRSTER. 

Oh,  for  that  matter,  he's  a  very  well-meaning  man- 
He  said  himself  he  would  gladly  have  kept  me  on  if  only 
he  dared 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
But  he  didn't  dare?     Of  course  not! 

HoRSTER. 

It's  not  so  easy,  he  said,  when  you  belong  to  a  party 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

My  gentleman  has  hit  it  there!  A  party  is  like  a  sau- 
sage-machine; it  grinds  all  the  brains  together  in  one 
mash;  and  that's  why  we  see  nothing  but  porridge-heads 
and  pulp-heads  all  around ! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Now  really,  Thomas! 
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Petra. 

[7*0  HoRSTER.]    If  only  you  hadn't  seen  us  home, 
(lerhaps  it  would  not  have  come  to  this. 

HORSTER. 

I  donH  r^ret  it. 

Petra. 
[Gives  him  her  hand.]    Thank  you  for  that ! 

HoRSTER. 

[To  Dr.  Stockmann.]  And  then,  too,  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  this:  if  you  are  really  determined  to  go  abroad, 
I've  thought  of  another  way 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Tliat's  good — if  only  we  can  get  oflF  quickly 


Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Hush!     Isn't  that  a  knock? 

Petra. 
I  believe  it  is  uncle. 

Da  Stockmann. 
Aha!    [CaUs.]    Come  in  i 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
My  dear  Thomas,  now  do  promise  mi 

The  Burgomaster  erUerefrom  the  halL 
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BuRQOMASrrER. 

[In  ths  doorway^    Oh,  you  are  engaged.    Then  Fd 
better 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
No  no;  come  in. 

Burgomaster. 
But  I  wanted  to  speak  to  you  alone. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
We  can  go  into  the  sitting-room. 

HORSTER. 

And  I  shall  look  in  again  presently. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

No  no;  go  with  the  ladies.  Captain  Horster;  I  must 
hear  more  about 

Horster. 

All  right,  then  I'll  wait. 
[He  folhws  Mrs.  Stockmann  and  Tvtrk  into  ike 
sitting-room.     The  Burgomaster  say$  nothing, 
but  casts  glances  at  the  windows. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

I  daresay  you  find  it  rather  draught  here  to-day? 
Put  on  your  cap. 

Burgomaster. 

Thanks,  if  I  may.    [Does  so.]    I  fancy  I  caught  coM 
yesterday  evening.     I  stood  there  shivering 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

Really.  On  my  soul,  now,  I  found  it  quite  warm 
enough. 

BuRGOBiASTER. 

I  regret  that  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  prevent  these 
nocturnal  excesses. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Have  you  anything  else  in  particular  to  say  to  me? 

BuRGOliASTER. 

[Producing  a  large  letter.]  I  have  this  document  for 
you  from  the  Directors  of  the  Baths. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
My  dismissal  ? 

Burgomaster. 

Yes;  dated  from  to-day.  [Places  the  letter  on  the  table.] 
We  are  very  sorry — but  frankly,  we  dared  not  do  other- 
wise, on  account  of  public  opinion. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Smiling.]  Dared  not  ?  I've  heard  that  phrase  already 
tonday. 

Burgomaster. 

I  beg  you  to  realise  your  position  clearly.  For  the 
future,  you  cannot  count  upon  any  sort  of  practice  in 
the  town. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

Devil  take  the  practice!     But  how  can  you  be  so  sure 
of  that  ? 

Burgomaster. 

'  The  House-owners'  Association  is  sending  round  a  cir- 
cular from  house  to  house,  in  which  all  well-disposed 
citizens  are  called  upon  not  to  employ  you:  and  I  dire 
swear  that  not  a  single  head  of  a  family  will  venture  to 
refuse  his  signature;  he  simply   dare   not 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Well  well ;  I  don't  doubt  that.     But  what  then  ? 

Burgomaster. 

If  I  might  advise,  I  would  suggest  that  you  should 
leave  the  town  for  a  time 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Yes,  I've  had  some  such  idea  in  my  mind  already. 

Burgomaster. 

Good.  And  when  you  have  had  six  months  or  so  for 
mature  deliberation,  if  you  could  make  up  your  mind  to 
acknowledge  your  error,  with  a  few  words  of  regret 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
I  might  perhaps  be  reinstated,  you  think? 

Burgomaster. 
Perhaps  it's  not  quite  out  of  the  question. 
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Dr.  Stockmanx. 

Yes,  but  how  about  public  opinion  ?  You  daren't,  on 
account  of  public  opinion. 

Burgomaster. 

Opinion  is  extremely  variable.  And,  to  speak  can- 
didly, it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  us  to  have  such 
an  admission  under  your  own  hand. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  I  daresay  it  would  be  mightily  convenient  for  you ! 
But  you  remember  what  I've  said  to  you  before  about 
such  foxes'  tricks! 

Burgomaster. 

At  that  time  your  position  was  infinitely  more  favour- 
able; at  that  time  you  thought  you  had  the  whole  town 
at  your  back 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  and  now  I  have  the  whole  town  o  n  mv  back 

[Flaring  up.]     But  no — not  if  I  had  the  devil  and  his 
dam  on  my  back — !     Never — never,  I  tell  you! 


Burgomaster. 

The  father  of  a  family  has  no  right  ^  to  act  as  you  are 
doing.     You  have  no  right  to  do  it,  Thomas. 

'"Has  no  right"  represents  the  Norwegian  "tor  ikke'* — the 
phrase  which,  elsewhere  in  this  scene,  is  translated  "dare  not.*' 
The  latter  rendering  should  perhaps  have  been  adhered  to  through- 
out; but  in  this  passage  the  Norwegian  words  convey  a  shade  of 
meaning  which  is  best  represented  by  "  has  no  right." 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

I  have  no  right!  There's  only  one  thing  in  the  world 
that  a  free  man  has  no  right  to  do;  and  do  you  know 
what  that  is  ? 

Burgomaster. 
No. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Of  course  not;  but  I  will  tell  you.  A  free  man  has  no 
right  to  wallow  in  filth  like  a  cur;  he  has  no  right  to  act 
so  that  he  ought  to  spit  in  his  own  face! 

Burgomaster. 

That  sounds  extremely  plausible;  and  if  there  were  not 
another  explanation  of  your  obstinacy — but  we  all  know 
there  is 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Burgomaster. 

You  understand  well  enough.  But  as  your  brother, 
and  as  a  man  who  knows  the  world,  I  warn  you  not  to 
build  too  confidently  upon  prospects  and  expectations 
that  may  very  likely  come  to  nothing. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Why,  what  on  earth  are  you  driving  at? 

Burgomaster. 

.Do  you  really  want  me  to  believe  that  you  are  ignorant 
of  the  terms  of  old  Morten  Kiil's  will  ? 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

I  know  that  the  little  he  has  is  to  go  to  a  home  for  old 
and  needy  artisans.  But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with 
zne? 

Burgomaster. 

To  begin  with,  "  the  little  he  has  **  is  no  trifle.  Mor- 
'^n  Kiil  is  a  tolerably  wealthy  man. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
I  have  never  had  the  least  notion  of  that  I 

Burgomaster. 

H*m — really?  Then  I  suppose  you  have  no  notion 
that  a  not  inconsiderable  part  of  his  fortune  is  to  go  to 
your  children,  you  and  your  wife  having  a  life-interest  ia 
it     Has  he  not  told  you  that  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

No,  I'll  be  hanged  if  he  has!  On  the  contrary,  he  has 
done  nothing  but  grumble  about  being  so  preposterously 
over-taxed.     But  are  you  really  sure  of  this,  Peter  ? 

Burgomaster. 
I  have  it  from  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  source. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Why,  good  heavens,  then  Katrina's  provided  for — and 

the  children  too!     Oh,  I  must  tell  her [Calls.]    Ka- 

tiina,  Katrina! 
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BUBOOMASTKB. 

[Holding  him  back.]    Hush!  don't  saj  aoTthing  AtnA  |- 
it  jet 

Mbs.  Stockmann. 

[Opening  the  door.]     What  is  it  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Nothing  my  dear;  go  in  again. 

[Mrs.  Stockmann  doses  the  iojr. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Pacing  up  and  down.]  Provided  for!  Only  think- 
all  of  them  provided  for!  And  for  life!  After  all,  it*s  i 
grand  thing  to  feel  yourself  secure! 

Burgomaster. 

Yes,  but  that  is  just  what  you  are  not.  Morten  Ki3 
can  revoke  his  will  any  day  or  hour  he  chooses. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

But  he  won't,  my  good  Peter.  The  Badger  is  only  too 
delighted  to  see  me  fall  foul  of  you  and  your  wisetcie 
friends. 

Burgomaster. 

[Starts  and  looks  searchingly  ai  him^  Aha!  That 
throws  a  new  light  o  n   a  good  many  things. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
What  things.^ 
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Burgomaster. 

So  the  whole  affair  has  been  a  carefully-concocted  in- 
trigue. Your  recklessly  violent  onslaught — ^in  the  name 
of  truth — upon  the  leading  men  of  the  town 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Well,  what  of  it  ? 

Burgomaster. 

It  was  nothing  but  a  preconcerted  requital  for  that 
vindictive  old  Morten  Kiil's  will. 


Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Almagt  speechless,]    Peter — ^you  are  the  most  abomi- 
nable plebeian  I  have  ever  known  in  all  my  born  days. 

Burgomaster. 

All  is  over  between  us.  Your  dismissal  is  irrevocable 
— ^for  now  we  have  a  weapon  against  you.     [He  goes  out. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Shame!  shame!  shame!  [Calls,]  Katrina!  The  floor 
must  be  scrubbed  after  him!  Tell  her  to  come  here  with 
a  pail — what's  her  name  ?  confound  it — the  girl  with  the 
smudge  on  her  nose 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
[In  the  siUing-room  doorway.]     Hush,  hush !     Thomas ! 

Petra. 

[Also  in  the  doorway.]  Father,  here's  grandfather;  he 
wants  to  know  if  he  can  speak  to  you  alone. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  of  course  he  can.    [By  the  door.]     ComeiIl,ffttlM^ 
in-law. 

Morten  Knia  enters.    Dr.  Stockicann  dotes  the 

door  behind  him. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Well,  what  is  it?    Sit  down. 

Morten  KnL. 

I  won't  sit  down.     [Looking   abotU  htm.]    It  looks 
cheerful  here  to-day,  Stockmann. 

Dr.  Stockicann. 
Yes,  don't  you  think  so  ? 

Morten  Khl. 

Sure  enough.  And  you've  plenty  of  fresh  air  too; 
you've  got  your  fill  of  that  oxygen  you  were  talking 
about  yesterday.  You  must  have  a  rare  good  oonscience 
to-day,  I  should  think. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Yes,  I  have. 

Morten  Km.. 

So  I  should  suppose.  [Tapping  himself  on  the  breast] 
But  do  you  know  what  I  have  got  here  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
A  good  conscience  too,  I  hope. 
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MOBTEN  KUL. 

Pooh!     No;  something  far  better  than  that. 
[Takes  out  a  large  pocket-book ^  opens  it^  and  shows 
Stockmann  a  bundle  of  papers. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
[Looking  at  him  in  astonishment.]    Shares  in  the  Baths! 

Morten  Kiil. 
They  weren't  difficult  to  get  to-day. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
And  you've  gone  and  bought  these  up ? 


Morten  Kiil. 
All  I  had  the  money  to  pay  for. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Why,  my  dear  sir, — ^just  when  things  are  in  such  a 
desperate  way  at  the  Baths 

Morten  Kiil. 

If  you  behave  like  a  reasonable  being,  you  can  soon 
set  the  Baths  all  right  again. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Well,  you  can  see  for  yourself  I'm  doing  all  I  can. 
But  the  people  of  this  town  are  mad! 
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Morten  Kiil. 

You  said  yesterday  that  the  worst  filth  came  from  mj 
tannery.  Now,  if  that's  true,  then  my  grandfather,  and 
my  father  before  me,  and  I  myself,  have  for  ever  so  many 
years  been  poisoning  the  town  with  filth,  like  three  de- 
stroying angels.  Do  you  think  I'm  going  to  sit  quiet 
under  such  a  reproach? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Unfortunately,  you  can't  help  it. 

Morten  Kiil. 

No,  thank  you.  I  hold  fast  to  my  good  name.  Fre 
heard  that  people  call  me  "  the  Badger."  A  badger*s  a 
sort  of  a  pig,  I  know;  but  I'm  determined  to  give  them 
the  lie.     I  will  live  and  die  a  clean  man. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
And  how  will  you  manage  that? 

Morten  KnL. 
You  shall  make  me  clean,  Stockmann, 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
I! 

Morten  Kiil. 

Do  you  know  what  money  I've  used  to  buy  these  shares 
with?  No,  you  can't  know;  but  now  I'll  tdl  you.  It's 
the  money  Katrina  and  Petra  and  the  boys  are  to  ha?e 
after  my  death.  For,  you  see,  I've  laid  by  somethiiig 
after  all. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Flaring  up.]     And  you've  taken  Katrina*s  money  and 
done  this  with  it! 

Morten  Kiil. 

Yes;  the  whole  of  it  is  invested  in  the  Baths  now.  And 
Oow  I  want  to  see  if  you're  really  so  stark,  staring  mad, 
ftfier  all,  Stockmann.  If  you  go  on  making  out  that  these 
beasts  and  other  abominations  dribble  down  from  mv 
tmnneiy,  itMl  be  just  as  if  you  were  to  flay  broad  stripes 
ot  Katrina's  skin — and  Petra's  too,  and  the  bovs!  No 
decent  father  would  ever  do  that — unless  he  were  a  mad- 
man. 

Dr.  Stockmaxn. 

[Walking  up  atid  down,]  Yes,  hut  I  am  a  madman; 
lama  madman! 

Morten  Kiil. 

You  surely  can't  be  so  raving,  ramping  mad  where 
your  wife  and  children  are  concerned. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Stopping  in  front  of  him.]  Why  c*ouldn't  you  have 
spoken  to  me  before  you  went  and  bought  all  that  rub- 
bish.» 

Morten  Kiil. 

What's  done  can't  be  undone. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

\Walking  restlessly  about.]    If  only  I  weren't  so  certain 

about  tbe  affair !     But  I  am  absolutely  convinced 

that  I'm  right. 
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Morten  Kiil. 

[Weighing  the  pockei-book  in  his  hand.]    If  you  stick 
to  this  lunacy,  these  aren't  worth  much. 

[PiUs  the  book  into  hit  fockti 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

But,  deuce  take  it!  surely  science  ought  to  be  abklo 
Jhit  upon  some  antidote,  some  sort  of  prophylactic 

Morten  Kiil. 
Do  you  mean  something  to  kill  the  beasts  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Tes,  or  at  least  to  make  them  harmless. 

Morten  Ejil. 
Couldn't  you  try  ratsbane  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Oh,  nonsense,  nonsense! — ^But  since  every  one  dedares 
it's  nothing  but  fancy,  why  fanc^  let  it  be!  Let  them 
have  it  their  own  way!  Haven't  the  ignorant,  narrow- 
hearted  curs  reviled  me  as  an  enemy  of  the  people?— 
and  weren't  they  on  the  point  of  tA^ring  the  clothes  off 
my  back  ? 

Morten  Ejil. 
And  they've  smashed  all  your  windows  for  you  too! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  and  then  there's  one's  duty  to  one's  family!  I 
must  talk  that  over  with  Katrina;  such  things  are  more 
in  her  line. 
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Morten  Kiil. 

That*s  right!  You  just  follow  the  advice  of  a  sensible 
woman. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Turning  upon  him  angrily,]  How  could  you  act  so 
preposterously!  Risking  Katrina's  money,  and  putting 
me  to  this  horrible  torture!  When  I  look  at  you,  I  seem 
to  see  the  devil  himself ! 

Morten  Kiil. 

Then  I'd  better  be  oflf.  But  I  must  hear  from  you, 
yes  or  no,  by  two  o'clock.  If  it's  n  o,  all  the  shares  go 
to  the  Hospital — and  that  this  very  day. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
And  what  will  Katrina  get  ? 

Morten  Kiil. 
Not  a  rap. 

[The  door  leading  to  the  hall  opens,     Hovstad  and 
AsLAKSEN  are  seen  outside  it, 

Morten  Kiil. 
Hullo!  look  at  these  two. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Staring  at  them.]  What!  Do  you  actually  venture 
to  oome  here  ? 

Hovstad. 
Why,  to  be  sure  we  do. 


^^^^^^1 
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AsUiKSES. 

Morten  Kuu 

[WhiKpera.]     Yes  or  no— by  Iwo  o'cJodc 

.« 

[With  a  gtan 

Aha!                                  1 
[MoBTEN  Km.  goes  out 

UIANN. 

Well,  what  dc 

hme?     Bebri«f.                  | 

I  can  quite  understand  that  you  resent  our  attitude  at 
the  aiceliiig  yesterday 

Dr.  Stockmann, 

Yuur  altilude,  you  say  ?  Yes.  it  was  a  pretty  attitude! 
I  call  it  the  attitude  of  cowards — of  old  women— — 
Shame  upon  you ! 

HOVSTAD. 

(  all  il  what  you  will ;  but  we    could    not  act  other- 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
You  dared   not.  I  suppose?     Isn't  that  so? 

HoVSTAD. 

Yes,  if  vou  hke  to  put  il  so. 
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ASIAKSEN. 

But  why  didn't  you  just  say  a  word  to  us  beforehand  r 
The  merest  hint  to  Mr.  Hovstad  or  to  me 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
A  hint  ?    What  about  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 

About  what  was  really  behind  it  all. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
I  don't  in  the  least  understand  you  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 

[Nods  confidentially,]     Oh  yes,  you  do.  Dr.  Stockmann. 

Hovstad. 
It's  no  good  making  a  mystery  of  it  any  longer. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Looking  from  one  to  the  other,]     Why,  what  in  the 
devil's  name ! 

AsLAKSEN. 

May  I  ask — ^isn't  your  father-in-law  going  about  the 
town  buying  up  all  the  Bath  stock  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Yes,  he  has  been  buying  Bath  stock  to-day  but 
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ASLAKSEN. 

It  would  have  been  more  prudent  to  let  somebody  else 
do  that — some  one  not  so  closely  connected  with  you. 

HOVBTAD. 

And  then  you  ought  not  to  have  appeared  in  the  mat- 
ter under  your  own  name.  No  one  need  have  known 
that  the  attack  on  the  Baths  came  from  you.  You  should 
have  taken  me  into  your  counsels.  Dr.  Stockmann. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Stares  straight  in  front  of  him;  a  light  seems  to  break  it 
upon  him^  and  he  says  as  though  thunder-^ntck.]  h  this 
possible  ?     Can  such  things  be  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 

[Smiling.]  It's  plain  enough  that  they  can.  But  they 
ought  to  be  managed  delicately,  you  understand. 

HOYSTAD. 

And  there  ought  to  be  more  people  in  it;  for  the  re- 
sponsibility always  falls  mxne  lightly  when  there  are  se?- 
eral  to  share  it 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Calmly.]  In  one  word,  gentlemen — what  is  it  you 
want? 

Aslaksbn. 

Mr.  Hovstad  can  best 
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HOVSTAD. 

No,  you  explain,  Aslaksen. 

ASLAKSEN. 

Well,  it's  this:  now  that  we  know  how  the  matter  really 
stands,  we  believe  we  can  venture  to  place  the  People*s 
Messenger  at  your  disposal. 

Dr.  Stockbiann. 

You  can  venture  to  now,  eh  ?  But  how  about  pub- 
lic opinion  ?  Aren't  you  afraid  of  bringing  down  a  storm 
upon  us  ? 

HoVSTAD. 

We  must  manage  to  ride  out  the  storm. 

Aslaksen. 

And  you  must  be  ready  to  put  about  quickly.  Doctor. 
As  soon  as  your  attack  has  done  its  work 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

As  soon  as  my  father-in-law  and  I  have  bought  up  the 
shares  at  a  discount,  you  mean  ? 

HoVSTAD. 

I  presume  it  is  mainly  on  scientific  grounds  that  you 
wapt  to  take  the  management  of  the  Baths  into  your  own 
hands. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Of  course;  it  was  on  scientific  grounds  that  I  got  the 
old  Badger  to  stand  in  with  me.  And  then  we'll  tinker 
up  the  water-works  a  little,  and  potter  about  a  bit  down 
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at  the  beach,  without  its  costing  the  town  sixpence.    That 
ought  to  do  the  business  ?     Eh  ? 

HOVSTAD. 

I  think  so — if  you  have  the  Messenger  to  back  you  up. 

ASLAKSEN. 

In  a  free  community  the  press  is  a  power.  Doctor. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  indeed;  and  so  is  public  opinion.  And  you.  Mr. 
Aslaksen — ^I  suppose  you  will  answer  for  the  Hou9^ 
owners'  Association? 

Aslaksen. 

Both  for  the  House-owners'  Association  and  the  Tem- 
perance Society.     You  may  make  your  mind  easy. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

But,  gentlemen — ^really  I'm  quite  ashamed  to  mentioD 
such  a  thing — but — ^what  return ? 

HoVSTAD. 

Of  course,  we  should  prefer  to  give  you  our  support 
for  nothing.  But  the  Messenger  is  not  very  firmly  estab- 
lished; it*s  not  getting  on  as  it  ought  to;  and  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  have  to  stop  the  paper  just  now,  when 
there's  so  much  to  be  done  in  general  politics. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Naturally;  that  would  be  very  hard  for  a  friend  of  the 
people  like  you.     [Flaring  up.]     But  I — ^I  am  an  enemy 
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of  the  people!     [Striding  about  the  room.]    Where's  my 
stick  ?     Where  the  devil  is  my  stick  ? 

HOVSTAD. 

What  do  you  mean  ? 

ASLAKSEN. 

Surely  you  wouldn't 

Dr.  Stockmanx. 

[Standing  stilL]  And  suppose  I  don't  give  you  a  sin- 
gle farthing  out  of  all  my  shares  ?  You  must  remember 
we  rich  folk  don't  like  parting  with  our  money. 

HoVSTAD. 

And  you  must  remeniber  that  this  business  of  the  shares 
can  be  represented  in  two  ways. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes»  you  are  the  man  for  that;  if  I  don't  come  to  the 
rescue  of  the  Mes^enger^  you'll  manage  to  put  a  vile  com- 
plexion on  the  affair;  you'll  hunt  me  down,  I  suppose — 
bait  me — try  to  throttle  me  as  a  dog  throttles  a  hare! 

HoVSTAD. 

That's  a  law  of  nature — every  animal  fights  for  its  own 
subsistence. 

ASLAKSEN. 

And  must  take  its  food  where  it  can  find  it,  you  know. 


I 

J 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

Then  see  if  you  can't  find  some  out  in  the  gutter; 
[Striding  about  the  room]  for  now,  by  heaven!  we  shiD 
see  which  is  the  strongest  animal  of  us  three.  [Findi  kit 
umbrella  and  brandishes  it.]     Now,  look  here ! 

HOVSTAD. 

You  surely  don't  mean  to  assault  us! 

ASLAKSEN. 

I  say,  be  careful  with  that  umbrella! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Out  at  the  window  with  you,  Mr.  HoYstad! 

HoVSTAD. 

[By  the  hall  door.]    Are  you  utterly  crazy  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Out  at  the  window,  Mr.  Aslaksen!     Jump  I  tdl  you! 
Be  quick  about  it! 

Aslaksen. 

[Running  round  the  vrnHng-table.]    Moderation,  Doc- 
tor; I'm  not  at  all   strong;  I  can't  stand  much 

[Scream^.]    Help!  help! 

Mrs.  Stockmann,  Petra,  and  Hobstsb  enter  from 

sitting-room. 

Mrs.  Stockbcann. 
Good  heavens,  Thomas!  what  c  a  n  be  the  matter? 
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Dr.  Stockbiann. 

[Brandishing  tlie  umbrella.]  Jump!  I  tell  you!  Out 
into  the  gutter! 

HOVSTAD. 

An  unprovoked  assault!  I  call  you  to  witness,  Cap« 
tain  Horster.  [Rushes  off  through  the  hall. 

ASLAKSEN. 

[BewUdered!\  If  one  only  knew  the  local  situa- 
tion  !*  [He  slinks  out  by  the  sitting-room  door. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

[Holding  back  the  Doctor.]  Now,  do  restrain  your- 
self, Thomas! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Throwing  dovm  the  umbrella,]  I'll  be  hanged  if  they 
haven't  got  off  after  all. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Why,  what  can  they  have  wanted  with  you  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

I'll  tell  you  afterwards;  I  have  other  things  to  think  of 
now.  [jBoes  to  the  table  and  writes  on  a  visiting-card.] 
Look  here,  Katrina:  what's  written  here  ? 

I  "  De  lokale  forfaolde  " — the  local  conditions,  or  the  circum- 
sCanoeB  of  the  locality,  a  phrase  constantly  in  Aslaksen's  mouth  in 
The  League  qf  Youth.  In  the  present  context  it  is  about  equivalent 
to  "  the  lie  of  the  land." 
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Mbs.  Stockmann. 
Three  big  Noes;  what  does  that  mean  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

That  I'll  tell  you  afterwards,  too.  [Handing  the  etui] 
There,  Petra;  let  smudgy-face  run  to  the  Badger's  with 
this  as  fast  as  she  can.     Be  quick! 

[Petra  goes  out  through  the  hall  with  the  cari 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Well,  if  I  haven't  had  visits  to-day  from  all  the  emis- 
saries of  the  devil!  But  now  Til  sharpen  my  pen  against 
them  till  it  becomes  a  goad;  I'll  dip  it  in  gall  and  venom; 
I'll  hurl  my  inkstand  straight  at  their  skulls. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
You  forget  we  are  going  away,  Thomas. 

Petra  returns. 


Well? 


She  has  gone. 


Dr.  Stockmann. 


Petra. 


Dr.  Stockmann. 


Good.     Going  away,  do  you  say  ?     No,  1*11  be  damned 
if  we  do;  we  stay  where  we  are,  Katrina! 

Petra. 

Stay! 
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Mbs.  Stockmann. 
Here  in  the  town  ? 

Dr«  Stockmann. 

Yes,  here;  the  field  of  battle  is  here;  here  the  fight  must 
be  fought;  here  I  will  conquer!  As  soon  as  my  trousers 
are  mended,  I  shall  go  out  into  the  town  and  look  for  a 
house;  we  must  have  a  roof  over  our  heads  for  the  winter. 

HORSTER. 

That  you  can  have  in  my  house. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 
Can  I? 

Horster. 

Yes,  there's  no  difficulty  about  that.  I  have  room 
enough,  and  I'm  hardly  ever  at  home  myself. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Oh,  how  kind  of  you,  Captain  Horster. 

Petra. 
Thank  you! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Shaking  hia  hand.]  Thanks,  thanks!  So  that  is  off 
my  mind.  And  this  very  day  I  shall  set  to  work  in  earn- 
est. Oh,  there's  no  end  of  work  to  be  done  here,  Ka- 
trina!  It's  a  good  thing  I  shall  have  all  my  time  at  my 
disposal  now;  for  you  must  know  I've  had  notice  from 
the  Baths 
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Mbs.  Stockbcann. 
[Sighing.]    Oh  yes,  I  was  expecting  that 

Dr.  Stockmann. 


^And  now  they  want  to  take  away  my  practice  u 

well.  But  let  them!  The  poor  I  shall  keep  auyhow- 
those  that  can't  pay;  and,  good  Lord!  it's  they  that  need 
me  most.  But  by  heaven!  I'll  make  them  listen  to  me; 
I'll  preach  to  them  in  season  and  out  of  season,  as  the 
saying  goes. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

My  dear  Thomas,  I  should  have  thought  you  had 
learnt  what  good  preaching  does. 


Dr.  Stockmann. 

You  really  are  absurd,  Katrina.  Am  I  to  let  mvself 
be  beaten  ofiF  the  field  by  public  opinion,  and  the  ooin- 
pact  majority,  and  all  that  sort  of  devilry  ?  No,  thank 
you!  Besides,  my  point  is  so  simple,  so  dear  and 
straightforward.  I  only  want  to  drive  it  into  the  heads 
of  these  curs  that  the  Liberals  are  the  craftiest  foes  free 
men  have  to  face;  that  party-programmes  wring  the  necb 
of  all  young  and  living  truths;  that  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency turn  justice  and  morality  upside  down,  until 
life  here  becomes  simply  unlivable.  Come,  Captain  Hor- 
sier, don't  you  think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  the  people 
understand  that  ? 

HORSTER. 

Maybe;  I  don't  know  much  about  these  things  myself. 
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Dr.  Stockmann. 

Well,  you  see — this  is  the  way  of  it!  It's  the  party- 
leaders  that  must  be  exterminated.  For  a  party-leader 
is  just  like  a  wolf,  you  see — like  a  ravening  wolf;  he 
must  devour  a  certain  number  of  smaller  animals  a  year, 
if  he's  to  exist  at  all.  Just  look  at  Hovstad  and  Aslaksen ! 
How  many  small  animals  they  polish  ofiF — or  at  least 
mangle  and  maim,  so  that  they're  fit  for  nothing  else  but 
to  be  house-owners  and  subscribers  to  the  People^s  Mes- 
senger! [Sits  on  the  edge  of  the  table.]  Just  come  here, 
Katrina — see  how  bravely  the  sun  shines  to-day!  And 
how  the  blessed  fresh  spring  air  blows  in  upon  me! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  if  only  we  could  live  on  sunshine  and  spring  air, 
Thomas. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Well,  you'll  have  to  pinch  and  save  to  eke  them  out — 
and  then  we  shall  get  on  all  right.  That's  what  troubles 
me  least.  No,  what  does  trouble  me  is  that  I  don't 
see  any  man  free  enough  and  high-minded  enough  to 
dare  to  take  up  my  work  after  me. 

Petra. 

Oh,  don't  think  about  that,  father;  you  have  time 
enough  before  you. — ^Why,  see,  there  are  the  boys  already. 

EiLiF  and  Morten  enter  from  the  sitting-room. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Have  you  a  holiday  to-day  ? 
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Morten. 

No;  but  we  had  a  fight  with  the  other  fellows  in  play- 
time  

ElUF. 

That's  not  true;  it  was  the  other  fellows  that  fought u& 

Morten. 

Yes,  and  then  Mr.  ROrlund  said  we  had  better  stop  at 
home  for  a  few  days. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[Snapping  his  fingers  and  springing  doum  from  the 
table,]  Now  I  have  it!  Now  I  have  it,  on  my  soul! 
You  shall  never  set  foot  in  school  again! 

The  Boys. 
Never  go  to  school ! 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
Why,  Thomas 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Never,  I  say!     I  shall  teach  you  myself — that's  to  say, 
I  won't  teach  you  any  mortal  thing 

Morten. 
Hurrah! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

^but  I   shall   help  you   to  grow   into  free,  high- 
minded  men. — Look  here,  you'll  have  to  help  me,  Petra. 
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Petra. 
Yes,  father,  you  may  be  sure  I  will. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

And  we'll  have  our  school  in  the  room  where  they  re- 
viled me  as  an  enemy  of  the  people.  But  we  must  have 
more  pupils.  I  must  have  at  least  a  dozen  boys  to  begin 
with. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 

You'll  never  get  them  in  this  town. 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

We  shall  see.  [To  the  boys  J]  Don't  you  know  any 
street  urchins — ^any  regular  ragamuffins ? 

Morten. 
Yes,  father,  I  know  lots! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

That's  all  right;  bring  me  a  few  of  them.  I  shall 
experiment  with  the  street-curs  for  once  in  a  way;  there 
are  sometimes  excellent  heads  amongst  them. 

Morten. 

But  what  are  we  to  do  when  we've  grown  into  free  and 
high-minded  men  ? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Drive  all  the  wolves  out  to  the  far  west,  boys! 
[EiLiF  looks  rather  doubtful;  Morten  jumps  about 
shouting  ^^ Hurrah T* 


1^^^^^^ 
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Mrs.  Stockhanv.                          ^^h 

If  only  the  wolves  don't  drive  you  out,  Thomas.      ^^H 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Are  you  quite  mad,   Katriiu 
Now  that  1  am  the  st 

i!     Drive    me    ou  t  1 
in  in  the  town  ? 

LtANN. 

The  atrongest— 1 

1 

ANN. 

Yes.  I 

venture                          i 

at  now  Z  am  oae  of  the 

strongest  men  in  the  whole  world. 

Morten. 
I  say,  what  fun! 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

[In  a  subdued  voire.]  Hush;  you  mustn't  speak  about 
it  yet:  but  I  have  made  a  great  discovery. 

Mrs.  Stockmann. 
What,  another? 

Dr.  Stockmann. 

Yes,  of  course!  [Gathers  them  aboul  him,  and  speaks 
conjidenlially.]  This  is  what  I  have  discovered,  you  see: 
the  strongest  man  in  the  world  is  he  who  stands  most 
alone. 
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Mrs.  Stockmann. 
[Shakes  her  head,  smiling.]    Ah,  Thomas  dear ! 

Petra. 
[Grasping  his  hands  cheerily.]     Father! 


THE   END. 
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THE  WILD  DUCK 

INTRODUCTION  * 

The  first  mention  of  The  Wild  Duck  (as  yet  unnamed) 
occurs  in  a  letter  from  Ibsen  to  George  Brandes,  dated 
Rome,  June  1£,  1883,  some  six  months  after  the  appear- 
ance of  ^n  Enemy  of  the  People.  "I  am  revolving  in  my 
mind  just  now/'  he  says,  ''the  plan  of  a  new  dnimatic 
work  in  four  acts.  From  time  to  time  a  variety  of  whim- 
sies gathers  in  one's  mind,  and  one  wants  to  find  an  out- 
let for  them.  But  as  the  play  will  neither  deal  with  the 
Supreme  Court  nor  with  the  Absolute  Veto,  nor  even  with 
the  Pure  Flag,  it  can  hardly  count  upon  attracting  much 
attention  in  Norway.  Let  us  hope,  however,  that  it  may 
find  a  hearing  elsewhere."  The  allusion  in  this  passage 
is  to  the  great  constitutional  struggle  of  1880-84,  of  which 
some  account  will  have  to  be  given  in  the  Introduction 
to  Rosmersholm.  The  "Pure  Flag"  agitation  aimed  at, 
and  obtained^  the  exclusion  from  the  Norwegian  flag  of 
the  mark  of  union  with  Sweden,  and  was  thus  a  prelim- 
inary step  towards  the  severance  of  the  two  kingdoms. 
The  word  which  I  have  translated  "whimsies"  is  in  the 
original  galskaber^  which  might  be  literally  rendered 
^'mad  fancies"  or  "crazy  notions."  This  word,  or  gals- 
hah  in  the  singular,  was  Ibsen's  favourite  term  for  his  con- 
ceptions as  they  grew  up  in  his  mind.     I  well  remember 

*  Copyri^t,  1907,  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sods. 
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his  saying  to  me,  while  he  was  engaged  on  The  Laiyfim 
the  Seuy  **I  hope  to  have  some  tomfoolery  \gaUkah]  letdy 
for  next  year."  Sometimes  he  would  van'  the  expresaon 
and  say  djaBvelskab^  or  "devilry/* 

Of  this  particular  ** tomf ooler}' "  we  hear  no  more  fort 
full  year.     Then,  at  the  end  of  June,  1884,  he  writes  in 
almost  identical  terms  to  Brandes  and  to  Theodor  Cas- 
pari,  announcing  its  completion  in  the  rough.    His  letter 
to  Caspari  is  dated  Rome,  June  27.     ''All  last  winter,** 
he  says,  "  I  have  been  pondering  over  some  new  whimsies, 
and  have  wrestled  with  them  till  at  last  thev  took  dn- 
matic  form  in  a  five-act  play  which  I  have  just  completed. 
That  is  to  say,  I  have  completed  the  rough  draft  of  it. 
Now  comes  the  more  delicate  elaboration,  the  more  ener- 
getic individualisation  of  the  characters  and  their  meth- 
ods of  expression.     In  order  to  find  the  requisite  quiet 
and  solitude  for  this  work,  I  am  going  in  a  few  days  to 
Gossensass,  in  the  Tyrol."     This  little  glimpse  into  hb 
workshop  is  particularly  interesting. 

It  becomes  all  the  more  interesting  when,  on  turning 
to  the  Literary  Remains y  we  find  that  the  rough  draft, 
which  Ibsen  took  with  him  to  Gossensass,  has  been  pre- 
served, so  that  we  can  see,  on  comparing  the  two  forms, 
what  he  meant  by  "elaboration  and  individualisation." 

The  draft  of  the  first  act  contains  208  speeches,  the 
completed  act  302;  which  practically  means  that  in  the 
process  of  elaboration  the  act  became  half  as  long  again. 
It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that  everything  that  is  most 
characteristic  is  added  in  the  revision.  The  idea  of  mak- 
ing Old  Ekdal  an  ex-officer  was  an  afterthought.     In  the 
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draft  we  are  told  that  he  was  a  lawyer,  and  we  gather  that 
he  had  made  himself  useful  to  Werle  in  some  question- 
able transactions,  and  was  afterwards  deserted  by  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  small  touch  of  rebellion  on  Old  Ek- 
dal's  part  against  the  familiarity  with  which  he  is  treated 
by  Werle's  butler  has  disappeared  from  the  final  form. 
I  venture  to  think  that  the  chatter  of  the  Chamberlains 
has  not  been  improved  in  the  revision.  Each  of  them, 
by  the  way,  figures  under  his  name  in  the  draft,  and  not 
under  a  mere  description.  Gregers  Werle  was  originally 
supposed  to  have  been  living  in  Paris,  not  playing  the 
hermit  at  "the  works."  He  was  apparently  conceived 
as  more  of  a  man  of  the  world  than  he  ultimatelv  became. 
When  one  of  the  Chamberlains  complains  of  his  diges- 
tioDy  Gregers  remarks,  "There  are  remedies  for  every- 
thing, Mr.  Flor — else  why  do  you  suppose  that  an  all-wise 
Providence  has  created  mineral  waters  ?  " — a  speech  which 
another  Chamberlain  reproves  as  "  Parisian,"  and  which, 
indeed,  would  scarcely  harmonise  with  the  later  concep- 
tion of  his  character.  The  Werle  family  was  originally 
named  "Walle" — the  change  to  Werle  suddenly  occurs 
in  the  middle  of  the  act,  at  the  point  where  Old  Ekdal 
passes  through  the  room.  There  is  no  allusion  to  the  fact 
of  there  having  been  thirteen  at  table;  but  the  idea  had 
evidently  occurred  to  Ibsen  before  he  drafted  the  second 
acty  in  which  he  makes  Hialmar  say,  "There  were  twelve 
or  fourteen  of  us."  Of  the  scene  between  Hialmar  and 
Gregers,  so  indispensable  to  the  ultimate  development, 
there  is  only  the  slightest  trace.  In  the  scene  between 
Gregers  and  Werle,  Gregers  evidently  knows  that  Hial- 
mar is  married  to  his  father's  ex-mistress,  but  it  is  not 
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clear  how  he  has  learnt  the  fact.     Old  Werle  makes  na 
allusion  to  "people  who  dive  to  the  bottom  the  moment 
they  get  a  couple  of  slugs  in  their  body,"  whence  it  would 
almost  seem  that  the  symbol  of  the  wild  duck,  which  was  to 
give  the  play  its  title,  had  not  yet  entered  the  poet's  mind. 
The  draft  of  the  second  act  is  very  fragmentary,  but 
we  can  see  that  all  the  leading  ideas  of  the  play — except 
one — are  already  present  to  Ibsen's  noiind.     The  three 
remaining  acts  are  pretty  fully  drafted;   nor  did  the  poet 
seriously  depart  from  the  main  lines  here  laid  down. 
What  he  did  was  to  fill  in  and  enrich  the  characterisation. 
Hedvig  in  particular  gains  immensely  in  the  revision.    In 
the  draft  she  is  comparatively  commonplace;  much  of 
the  delicacy  and  beaut v  of  the  character,  w^hich  make  her 
fate  so  heartrending,  came  to  the  poet  as  an  afterthought. 
And  it  is  curious  to  note  how  one  single  invention,  ap- 
parently trifling  in  itself,  may  almost  be  said  to  have  trans- 
formed the  character  and  the  play — the  invention,  I  mean, 
of  Werle's  weak  eyes  and  Hedvig*s  threatened  blindness. 
Nowhere  in  the  draft  is  there  any  hint  of  this  idea.    The 
most  admirably  effective  strand  in  the  finished  fabric  was 
not  at  first  on  the  poet's  loom,  but  was  woven  in  as  an 
afterthought.     It  served  a  multiplicity  of  purposes:   it 
helped  out  the  plot,  it  added  to  the  pathos  of  Hedvig's 
figure,  and  it  illustrated  Hialmar's  selfishness  in  allowing 
her  to  strain  her  eyes  over  the  retouching  which  he  him- 
self ought  to  have  done.     One  can  imagine  the  artist's 
joy  in  achieving  so  perfect  an  example  of  constructive 
economy.    An  idea  which  presents  itself  in  rudimentary 
form  in  the  draft  is  that  of  Hialmar  Ekdal's  "inven- 
tion"— here  called  his  "problem."     The  later  develop- 
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ment  of  this  wonderful  ''invention"  forms  a  very  good 
specimen  of  Ibsen's  method.  The  draft  contains  no  hint 
of  Hialmar's  delightful  exposition  of  the  part  played  by  the 
pistol  in  the  tragedy  of  the  House  of  Ekdal.  Everjrwhere, 
on  a  close  comparison  of  the  texts,  we  see  an  intensive 
imagination  lighting  up,  as  it  were,  what  was  at  first  some- 
what cold  and  colourless.  In  this  case,  as  in  many  others, 
Ibsen's  final  working-over  may  be  compared  to  a  switch- 
ing-on  of  the  electricity. 

From  Gossensass  he  wrote  to  Hegel  on  September  2: 
"Herewith  I  send  you  the  manuscript  of  my  new  play, 
The  Wild  Duck,  which  has  occupied  me  daily  for  the  past 
four  months,  and  from  which  I  cannot  part  without  a 
sense  of  regret.  The  characters  in  this  play,  despite  their 
many  frailties,  have,  in  the  course  of  our  long  daily  asso- 
ciation, endeared  themselves  to  me.  However,  I  hope 
they  will  also  find  good  and  kind  friends  among  the  great 
reading  public,  and  not  least  among  the  player-folk,  to 
whom  they  all,  without  exception,  offer  problems  worth 
the  solving.  But  the  study  and  presentation  of  these 
personages  will  not  be  easy.  .  .  .  This  new  play  in  some 
ways  occupies  a  place  apart  among  my  dramatic  produc- 
tions; its  method  of  development  [literally,  of  advance] 
is  in  many  respects  divei^ent  from  that  of  its  predecessors. 
But  for  the  present  I  shall  say  no  more  on  this  subject. 
The  critics  will  no  doubt  discover  the  points  in  question; 
at  all  events,  they  will  find  a  good  deal  to  wrangle  about, 
a  good  deal  to  interpret.  Moreover,  I  think  The  Wild 
Duck  may  perhaps  lure  some  of  our  younger  dramatists 
into  new  paths,  and  this  I  hold  to  be  desirable." 
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The  play  was  published  on  November  11,  1884,  and 
was  acted  at  all  the  leading  theatres  of  Scandinam  m 
January  or  February,  1885.  Ibsen's  estimate  of  its  act- 
ing value  was  fully  justified.  It  everywhere  proved  itsd! 
immensely  effective  on  the  stage,  and  Hialmar,  Gina,  and 
Hedvig  have  made,  or  greatly  enhanced,  the  reputatkm 

of  many  an  actor  and  actress.     Hialmar  was  one  of  tlie 

ft 

chief  successes  of  Emil  Poulsen,  the  leading  Danish  actor 
of  his  day,  who  placed  the  second  act  of  The  Wild  Dvdt 
in  the  programme  of  his  farewell  performance.    It  took 
more  than  three  years  for  the  play  to  reach  the  German 
stage.     It  was  first  acted  in  Berlin  in  March,  1888;  but 
thereafter  it  rapidly  spread  throughout  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  everywhere  took  firm  hold.     It  was  on  se?- 
eral  occasions,  and  in  various  cities,  selected  for  perform- 
ance in  Ibsen's  presence,  as  representing  the  best  that  the 
local  theatre  could  do.     In  Paris  it  was  produced  at  the 
Theatre-Libre  in   1891,  and  was  pronounced  by  Fran- 
cisque  Sarcey  to  be  "obscure,  incoherent,  insupportable," 
but  nevertheless  to  leave  "a  profound  impression.'*    In 
Li)ndon  it  was  first  produced  by  the  Independent  Thea- 
tre Society  on  May  4,  1894,  Mr.  W.  L.  Abingdon  play- 
ing Hialmar,  and  Miss  Winifred  Eraser  giving  a  delight- 
ful performance  of  Hedvig.     The  late  Clement  Scott's 
pronouncement  on  it  was  that  "to  make  a  fuss  about  so 
feeble  a  production  was  to  insult  dramatic  literature  and 
to  outrage  common  sense."     It  was  repeated  at  the  Globe 
Th<»atre  in  May,  1897,  with  Mr.  Laurence  Irving  as  Hial- 
mar and  Miss  Eraser  again  as  Hedvig.    In  October,  1905, 
it  was  revived  at  the  Court  Theatre,  with  Mr.  Granville 
Barker  as  Hialmar  and  Miss  Dorothy  Minto  as  Hedvig. 
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Of  American  performances  I  find  no  record.  It  has  h(*en 
acted  in  Italv  and  in  Greece,  I  know  not  with  wlial  sue- 
cess.  The  fact  that  it  has  no  part  for  a  'Meadini:;  hidy" 
has  rendered  it  less  of  an  international  stock-piece  than 
A  DoIVb  House^  Hedda  Gabler^  or  even  Rosmcrshnlm, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  TJie  Wild  Duck  marks  a 
reaction  in  the  poet's  mood,  following  upon  the  eager  vi- 
vadty  wherewith,  in  Ati  Enemy  of  the  People^  he  had  flung 
his  defiance  at  the  ** compact  Liberal  majority,''  which, 
as  the  reception  of  Ghosts  had  proved,  could  not  endure 
to  be  told  the  truth.  Having  said  his  say  and  liberated 
his  soul,  he  now  began  to  ask  himself  whether  human 
nature  was,  after  all,  capable  of  assimilating  the  strong 
meat  of  truth — whether  illusion  might  not  lie,  for  the 
average  man,  the  only  thing  that  could  make  life  livable. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  the  play  gives  a  generally 
affirmative  answer  to  this  question.  On  the  contrary,  its 
last  lines  express  pretty  clearly  the  poet's  firm  conviction 
that  if  life  cannot  reconcile  itself  with  truth,  then  life  mav 
as  well  go  to  the  wall.  Nevertheless  his  very  devotion  to 
truth  forces  him  to  realise  an<l  admit  that  it  is  an  anti- 
toxin which,  rashly  injected  at  wn)ng  times  or  in  wning 
doses,  may  produce  disastrous  rt^sults.  It  ought  not  to 
be  indiscriminately  administered  by  "(juacksalvers." 

Gregers  Werle  is  unquestionably  a  pie<*e  of  in>nic  self- 
portraiture.  In  his  habit  of  "pestering  |)(M)pl(\  in  their 
poverty,  with  the  claim  of  the  ideal."  the  poet  adumbrates 
his  own  conduct  from  Brand  onwards,  but  especially  in 
Ghosts  and  An  Enemy  of  the  People,  Relling,  again,  is 
an  embodiment  of  the  mood  which  was  dominant  during 
the  conception  of  the  play — the  mood  of  pitying  (*ontempt 
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for  tha  xrar  thing  human  nature,  as  embotlird  In  Hial- 
mar.  .■\n  tv^nr  who.  in  plavinf;  the  part  of  Brlling,  madr 
up  a.i  IhHon  him.wlf.  liaa  be4^n  hlametl  for  haTiag  com- 
mittodafault.Dotonlyof  tastr,  butof  interpretation,  since 
Gregers  (it  is  niaintaiocd)  is  the  true  Ihsen.  But  the  fart 
» Ihtit  both  rhanicteni  represent  the  poet.  They  emboilv 
the  struggle  in  I  een  iilealism  and  cyni<^l 

despondency.  no  doubt,  however,  that 

in  aome  meas  ily  identified  himself  with 

Gregers.     In  ii  »se,  written  in  1872,  he  bad 

employed  in  hi  le  ven,'  phrase,  (Un    ideaU 

fordring — "th«  leal"— which  is   Gregers' 

watchword.  ufficiently  obvious  phrase, 

however,  docs  n  i.     Far  stronger  evidence 

of  identification  is  aii»i>..  .  _,  John  Paulsen'  in  some  an- 
ecdotes he  relates  of  Ibsen's  habits  of  "self-help" — evi- 
dence which  wo  may  all  the  more  safely  accept,  as  Herr 
Paulsen  seems  to  have  been  unconscious  of  its  bearing 
upon  the  character  of  Gregers,  "Ibsen,"  he  says,  "was 
always  bent  upon  doing  things  himself,  so  as  not  to  give 
trouble  to  servants.  His  ideal  was  'the  self-made  man." 
Thus,  if  a  button  came  off  one  of  his  garments  he  would 
retire  to  his  own  room,  lock  the  door,  and  after  many 
comical  and  unnecessary  preliminaries  proceed  to  sew  on 
the  button  himself,  with  the  same  care  with  which  he 
wrote  the  fair  copy  of  a  new  play.  Such  an  important 
task  he  could  not  possibly  entrust  to  any  one  else,  not  even 
to  his  wife.     One  of  his  paradoxes  was  that  'a  woman 

'  Samliv  med  Ibaen,  p.  33. 

'  Herr  Paulsen  uses  the  English  worda;  but  it  will  appear  from 
the  sequel  that  Ibaea'a  ideal  was  not  so  much  the  self-made  as  the 
•elf -mended  man. 
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never  knew  how  to  sew  on  a  button  so  that  it  would  hold.* 
But  if  he  himself  sewed  it  on,  it  held  to  all  eternitv.  Fru 
Ibsen  smiled  roguishly  and  subtly  when  the  creator  of 
Nora  came  out  with  such  anti-feminist  sentiments.  Af- 
terwards she  told  me  in  confidence,  *  It  is  true  that  Ibsen 
himself  sews  on  his  vagrant  buttons;  but  the  fact  that 
they  bold  so  well  is  my  doing,  for,  without  his  knowledge, 
I  always  *' finish  them  off,"  which  he  forgets  to  do.  But 
don't  disturb  his  conviction :   it  makes  him  so  happy.'  " 

**One  winter  day  in  Munich,"  Herr  Paulsen  continues, 
*' Ibsen  asked  me  with  a  serious  and  even  anxious  coun- 
tenance, 'Tell  me  one  thing,  Paulsen — do  you  black  your 
own  boots  every  morning?'  I  was  taken  aback,  and 
doubtless  looked  quite  guilty  as  I  answered,  'No.'  I  had 
a  vaguely  uncomfortable  sense  that  I  had  failed  in  a  duty 
to  myself  and  to  society.  '  But  you  really  ought  to  do  so. 
It  will  make  you  feel  a  different  man.  One  should  never 
let  others  do  what  one  can  do  oneself.  If  you  begin  with 
blacking  your  boots,  you  will  get  on  to  putting  your  room 
in  order,  laying  the  fire,  etc.  In  this  way  you  will  at  last 
find  yourself  an  emancipated  man,  independent  of  Tom, 
Dick,  or  Hany.'  I  promised  to  follow  his  advice,  but 
have  unfortunately  not  kept  my  word."  It  is  evident 
that  Ibsen  purposely  transferred  to  Grcgers  this  char- 
acteristic of  his  own;  and  the  sentiments  with  which 
Gina  rq^ards  it  are  probably  not  unlike  those  which 
Fru  Ibsen  may  from  time  to  time  have  manifested.  We 
could  scarcely  demand  clearer  proof  that  in  Gregers  the 
poet  was  laughing  at  himself. 

To  Hedvigy  Ibsen  gave  the  name  of  his  only  sister,  and 
in  many  respects  she  seems  to  have  served  as  a  model  for 
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the  character.     She  was  the  poet's  favourite  among  all 
his  relatives.     "You  are  certainly  the  best  of  us,**  lie 
wrote  to  her  in  1869.     Bjomstjeme  Bjomson  said,  after 
making  her  acquaintance,  that  he  now  understood  what 
a  large  element  of  heredity  there  was  in  Ibsen's  bent 
towards  mysticism.     We  may  be  sure  that  Hedvig's  re- 
searches among  the  books  left  by  the  old  sea-captain,  and 
her  dislike  for  the  frontispiece  of  Harrison's  History  of 
London,  are  remembered  traits  from  the  home-life  of  the 
poet's  childhood.     It  does  not  seem  to  be  known  who 
had  the  honour  of  "sitting  for"  the  character  of  Hialmar. 
Probably  he  is  a  composite  of  many  originals.     MoreoTer, 
he  is  obviously  a  younger  brother  of  Peer  Gynt.    De- 
prive Peer  Gyi^t  of  his  sense  of  humour,  and  clip  the 
wings  of  his  imagination,  and  you  have  Hialmar  Ekdal. 
I  confess  I  do  not  know  quite  definitely  what  Ibsen  had 
in  mind  when  he  spoke  of  The  Wild  Duck  holding  "a 
place  apart"  among  his  productions,  and  exemplifpng 
a  technique  (for  he  is  evidently  thinking  of  its  technical 
development)  "divergent"  from  that  of  its  predecessors. 
I  should  rather  say  that  it  marked  the  continuation  and 
consummation  of  the  technical  method'which  he  had  been 
elaborating  from  Pillars  of  Society  onward.     It  is  the  first 
example  of  what  we  may  term  his  retrospective  method, 
in  its  full  complexity.     Pillars  of  Society  and  A  DoWi 
House  may  be  called  semi-retrospective;   something  like 
half  of  the  essential  action  takes  place  before  the  eyes  of 
the  audience.     Ghosts  is  almost  wholly  retrospective;  as 
soon  as  the  past  has  been  fully  unravelled  the  action  is 
over,  and  only  the  catastrophe  remains;   but  in  this  case 
the  past  to  be  unravelled  is  comparatively  simple  and  easy 
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of  disentanglement.  An  Enemy  of  the  Pe&pU  is  scarcely 
letrospective  at  all;  almost  the  whole  of  its  action  falls 
within  the  frame  of  the  picture.  In  The  Wild  Duck,  oii 
the  other  hand,  the  unravelling  of  the  past  is  a  task  of 
infinite  subtlety  and  elaborate  art.  The  execution  of  this 
task  shows  a  marvellous  and  hitherto  unexampled  grasp 
of  mind.  Never  before,  certainly,  had  the  poet  displayed 
such  an  amazing  power  of  fascinating  and  absorbing  us 
by  the  gradual  withdrawal  of  veil  after  veil  from  the  past; 
and  as  every  event  was  also  a  trait  of  character,  it  fol- 
lowed that  never  before  had  his  dialogue  been  so  satu- 
rated, as  it  were,  with  character-revelation.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  drama  reminds  one  of  the  practice  (in  itself 
a  very  bad  practice)  of  certain  modern  stage-managers, 
who  are  fond  of  raising  their  curtain  on  a  dark  scene, 
and  then  gradually  lighting  it  up  by  a  series  of  touches  on 
the  electric  switchboard.  First  there  comes  a  glimmer 
from  the  right,  then  a  flash  from  the  left;  then  the  back- 
ground is  suffused  with  light,  so  that  we  see  objects  stand- 
ing out  against  it  in  profile,  but  cannot  as  yet  discern  their 
details.  Then  comes  a  ray  from  this  batten,  a  gleam  from 
that;  here  a  penetrating  shaft  of  light,  there  a  lambent 
glow;  until  at  last  the  footlights  are  turned  on  at  full,  and 
every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  scene  stands  revealed  in  a 
blaze  of  luminosity.  But  Ibsen's  switchboard  is  far  more 
subtly  divided  than  that  of  even  the  most  modern  thea- 
tre. At  every  touch  upon  it,  some  single,  cunningly- 
placed,  ingeniously-dissembled  burner  kindles,  almost 
unnoticed  save  by  the  most  watchful  eye;  so  that  the  full 
light  spreads  over  the  scene  as  imperceptibly  as  dawn 
grows  into  day. 
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It  seems  to  me,  then,  that  The  Wild  Duck  is  a  consam- 
mation  rather  than  a  new  departure.  Assuredly  it  marb 
the  summit  of  the  poet's  achievement  (in  modem  prose) 
up  to  that  date.  Its  only  possible  rival  is  GhosU;  and 
who  does  not  feel  the  greater  richness,  depth,  suppleness, 
and  variety  of  the  later  play  ?  It  gives  us,  in  a  word,  a 
larger  s^ment  of  life. 


THE  WILD  DUCK 


(1884) 


CHARACTERS 

Werle,  a  merchant,  m<inufaclurer^  etc, 
"^ '  Grbgers  Werle,  his  son. 
Old  Ekdal. 

HiALMAR  Ekdal,  his  «on,  a  photographer, 
GiN'A  Ekdal,  Hialmars  wife, 
Jedvig,  f^Wr  daughter,  a  girl  of  fourteen, 
MRsrSoRBY,  Werle' s  housekeeper, 
•  Relung,  a  doctor, 
Molvik,  a  student  of  theology, 
Graberg,  Werle^s  bookkeeper, 
Pettersex,  Werle*s  servant, 
Jensen,  a  hired  waiter, 
A  Flabby  Gentleman. 
A  Thin-haired  Gentleman. 
A  Short-sighted  Gentleman. 
Six  other  gentlemen,  guests  at  WerU^s  dinner-pariif 
Several  hired  waiters. 


The  first  act  passes  in  Werle^s  house,  the  remaining  ad*  n^ 

Hialmar  EkdoTs, 

Pronunciation  of  Xames:  Gregere  Werle »Grayghen  Verte:  Hiil- 
mar  Ekdal  =  Yalmar  Aykdal;  Gina^Gheena;  Giibeiig>*Grobeif; 
Jensen = Yensen. 
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PLAY   IN    FIVE   ACTS 


ACT   FIRST 


/  Werle's  house.  A  richly  ajid  comfortably  furnished 
study;  bookcases  and  upholstered  furniture;  a  writing- 
table^  with  papers  and  documents^  in  the  centre  (f  the 
room:  lighted  lamps  with  green  shades,  giving  a 
subdued  light.  At  the  backs  oi>en  folding-doors  with 
curtains  drawn  back.  IVithin  is  seen  a  large  and 
handsome  room,  brilliantly  lighted  tcith  lamps  and 
branching  candlesticks.  In  front,  on  the  right  (in  the 
riudy),  a  small  baize  door  leads  into  Werle's  ojffice. 
On  the  left,  in  front,  a  fireplace  with  a  glowing  coal 
fire,  and  farther  back  a  double  door  leading  Into  the 
dining-room. 

^ERLE*H  wrraw/,  Pettersen,  iw  livery,  and  Jensen,  the 
hired  waiter^  in  black,  are  putting  the  study  in  order. 
In  the  large  room^  tuH)  or  three  other  hired  waiters 
are  moving  about,  arrayiging  things  and  lighting  more 
candles.  From  the  dining-r<xrm.  the  hum  of  vonver- 
saHon  and  laughter  of  many  voices  are  heard:  a  glass 
is  tapped  with  a  knife;  silence  follows,  and  a  toast  is 
proposed;  shouts  of  ^* Bravo!"  afid  then  again  a  buzz 
of  conversation, 
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Pettersen. 

[Lighis  a  lamp  on  the  chimney-flaee  and  jJaces  a  skaii 
aver  it,]  Hark  to  them,  Jensen!  now  the  old  man's oq 
his  legs  holding  a  long  palaver  about  Mrs.  Sorby. 

Jensen. 

[Pushing  forward  an  armchair.]  Is  it  true,  what  folb 
say,  that  they're — ^very  good  friends,  eh  ? 

Pettersen. 
Lord  knows. 

Jensen. 

IVe  heard  tell  as  he's  been  a  lively  customer  in  his  dav. 

Pettersen. 
May  be. 

Jensen. 

And  he's  giving  this  spread  in  honour  of  hb  son,  thev 
say. 

Pettersen. 

Yes.     His  son  came  home  yesterday. 

Jensen. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  ever  heard  as  Mr.  Werle  had 
a  son. 

Pettersen. 


Oh  yes,  he  has  a  son,  right  enough.  But  he's  a  fix- 
ture, as  you  might  say,  up  at  the  Hoidal  works.  He*s 
never  once  come  to  town  all  the  years  I've  been  in  se^ 
vice  here. 
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A  Waiter. 

[/n  the  doorway  of  the  other  room.]    Pettersen,  here's 
i  old  fellow  wanting 

Pettersen. 

[Mutters.]    The  devil — who's  this  now  ?  * 

LD  Ekdal  appears  from  the  right,  in  the  inner  room. 
He  is  dressed  in  a  threadbare  overcoat  ivith  a  high 
collar;  he  wears  woollen  mittens,  and  carries  in  his 
hand  a  stick  and  a  fur  cap.  Under  his  arm,  a  brown 
paper  parcel.  Dirty  red-brovm  wig  and  smxdl  grey 
moustache. 

Pettersen. 

[Goes  towards  him.]     Good  Lord — ^what  do  y  o  u  want 
ire? 

Ekdal. 

[In  the  doorway.]     Must  get  into  the  office,  Pettersen. 

Pettersen. 
The  office  was  closed  an  hour  ago,  and 


Ekdal. 

So  they  told  me  at  the  front  door.  But  Gr&berg*s  in 
ere  still.  Let  me  slip  in  this  way,  Pettersen ;  there's  a 
od  fellow.  [Points  towards  the  baize  door.]  It's  not  the 
st  time  I've  come  this  way. 

Pettersen. 

Well*  you  may  pass.     [Opens  the  door.]     But  mind  you 
out  again  the  proper  way,  for  we've  got  company. 
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Ekdal. 

I  know,  I  know — ^h'm!  Thanks,  Pettenen,  good  old 
friend!     Thanks!     [MiUters  softly. ]    Ass! 

[He  goes  into  the  office;  Pettebsen  shuts  the  door 
after  him. 

Is   h  e  one  of  the  office  people  ? 

Pettersen. 

No,  he's  only  an  outside  hand  that  does  odd  jobs  of 
copying.  But  he's  been  a  tip-topper  in  his  day,  has  old 
Ekdal. 

Jensen. 

You  can  see  he's  been  through  a  loL 

Pettersen. 
Yes;  he  was  an  army  officer,  you  know. 

Jensen. 

You  don't  say  so? 

Pettersen. 

No  mistake  about  it.  But  then  he  went  into  the  tim- 
ber trade  or  something  of  the  sort.  They  say  he  once 
played  Mr.  Werle  a  very  nasty  trick.  They  were  part- 
ners in  the  Hoidal  works  at  the  time.  Oh,  I  know  old 
Ekdal  well,  I  do.  Many  a  nip  of  bitters  and  bottle  of  ale 
we  two  have  drunk  at  Madam  Eriksen*s. 

Jensen. 
He  don't  look  as  if  he'd  much  to  stand  treat  with. 
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Pettersen. 

Why,  bless  you,  Jensen,  it*s  m  e  that  stands  treat.  I 
always  think  there's  no  harm  in  being  a  bit  civil  to  folks 
that  have  seen  better  davs. 

Jensen. 
Did  he  go  bankiiipt  then  ? 

Pettersen. 
Worse  than  that.     He  went  to  prison. 

Jensen. 
To  prison! 

Pettersen. 

Or  perhaps  it  was  the  Penitentiar}\  [Listens,]  Sh! 
They're  leaving  the  table. 

The  dining-room  door  is  thrown  open  from  within,  by  a 

couple  of  waiters.     Mrs.  S^rby  comes  out  conversing 

with  two  gentlemen.     Gradually  the  whole  company 

follows^  amongst  them  Werle.     Last  come  Hial^iar 

Ekdal  and  Greoers  Werle. 

Mrs.  S5rby. 

[In  passing^  to  the  servant.]  Tell  them  to  serve  the 
coffee  in  the  music-room,  Pettersen. 

Pettersen. 
Very  well.  Madam. 
[She  goes  with  tJie  two  gentlemen  into  the  inner  room^ 
and  thence  out  to  the  rigid.     Pettersen  and  Jen- 
sen go  out  tlie  same  way. 
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A  Flabby  Gentleman. 

[To  a  Thin-haired  Gentleman.]    Whew!    What  a 
dinner! — It  was  no  joke  to  do  it  justice! 

The  Thin-haired  Gentleman. 

Oh,  with  a  little  good-will  one  can  get  through  a  lot  m 
three  hours. 

The  Flabby  Gentleman. 

Yes,  but  afterwards,  afterwards,  my  dear  Chamberlaio! 

A  Third  Gentleman. 

I  hear  the  coffee  and  maraschino  are  to  be  served  in 
the  music-room. 

The  Flabby  Gentleman. 

Bravo!    Then  perhaps  Mrs.  Sorby  will  play  us  some- 
thing. 

The  Thin-haired  Gentleman. 

[In  a  low  voice.]    I  hope  Mrs.  Sorby  mayn't  play  us  a 
tune  we  don't  like,  one  of  these  days! 

The  Flabby  Gentleman^ 

Oh  no,  not  she!    Bertha  will  never  torn  against  her 
old  friends.     [They  laugh  and  pass  tnlo  the  inner  worn. 

Werlb. 

[In  a  low  voice,  dejectedly.]    I  don't  think  anybody  oo- 
ticed  it,  Gregers. 
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Gregers. 
[Looks  at  him.\    Noticed  what  ? 

Werle. 
Did  you  not  notice  it  either  ? 

Gregers. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

Werle. 

We  were  thirteen  at  table. 

Gregers. 
Indeed  ?    Were  there  thirteen  of  us  ? 

Werle. 

[Glances  towards  Hialmar  Ekdal.]     Our  usual  party 
is  twelve.     [To  the  others. ]    This  way,  gentlemen! 

[Werle  and  the  others^  all  except    Hialmar  and 
Gregers,  go  out  by  the  back^  to  the  right. 

Hialmar. 

\JVho  has  overheard  the  conversation.^    You  ought  not 
to  have  invited  me,  Gregers. 

Gregers. 

What!    Not  ask  my  best  and  only  friend  to  a  party 
•uppoaed  to  be  in  my  honour ? 

Hialmar. 

But  I  don*t  think  your  father  likes  it.     You  see  I  am 
quite  outside  his  circle. 
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So  I  hear.  But  I  wanted  to  see  you  and  have  a  talk 
with  you,  and  I  certainly  shan't  be  staying  long. — ^Ah,ire 
two  old  schoolfellows  have  drifted  far  apart  from  each 
other.  It  must  be  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  since  ve 
met. 

HiALMAR. 

Is  it  so  long  ? 

Greoers. 

It  is  indeed.  Well,  how  goes  it  with  you  ?  You  look 
well.     You  have  put  on  flesh,  and  grown  almost  stout 

HiALMAR. 

Well,  "  stout "  is  scarcely  the  word;  but  I  daresay  I  look 
a  little  more  of  a  man  than  I  used  to. 

Gregers. 
Yes,  you  do;  your  outer  man  is  in  first-rate  condition. 

HiALMAR. 

[In  a  tone  of  gloom.]  Ah,  but  the  inner  man!  That  is 
a  very  different  matter,  I  can  tell  you!  Of  course  you 
know  of  the  terrible  catastrophe  that  has  befallen  me  and 
mine  since  last  we  met. 

Gregers. 

[More  softly.]  How  are  things  going  with  your  father 
now? 

HiALMAR. 

Don't  let  us  talk  of  it,  old  fellow.  Of  course  my  poor 
unhappy  father  lives  with  me.     He  hasn't  anoth^  soul 
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in  the  world  to  care  for  him.  But  you  can  understand 
that  this  is  a  miserable  subject  for  me. — ^Tell  me,  rather, 
how  you  have  been  getting  on  up  at  the  works. 

Greoers. 

I  have  had  a  delightfully  lonely  time  of  it — ^plenty  of 
leisure  to  think  and  think  about  things.  Come  over  here; 
we  mav  as  well  make  ourselves  comfortable. 

[He  seats  himself  in  an  arm-chair  by  tliejire  and  draws 
HiALMAR  down  into  anotlier  alongside  of  it. 

HiALMAR. 

[Sentimentally.]  After  all,  Gregers,  I  thank  you  for  in- 
viting me  to  your  father's  table;  for  I  take  it  as  a  sign 
that  you  have  got  over  your  feeling  against  me. 

Greoers. 

[Surprised.]  How  crould  you  imagine  I  had  any  feel- 
ing against  you  ? 

HiALMAR. 

You  had  at  first,  you  know. 

Gregers.' 
How  at  first  ? 

HiALMAR. 

After  the  great  misfortune.  It  was  natural  enough 
that  you  should.  Your  father  was  within  an  ace  of  being 
drawn  into  that — ^well,  that  terrible  business. 

Gregers. 

Why  should  that  give  me  any  feeling  against  you? 
Who  can  have  put  that  into  your  head  ? 
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Hlalmar. 
I  know  it  did»  Gregers;  your  father  told  me  so  himadf. 


[Starts.]    My  father!     Oh  indeed.     H*m.— Was  that 
why  you  never  let  me  hear  from  you  ? — not  a  sin^  word. 

Yes. 

Grboebs. 

Not  even  when  you  made  up  your  mind  to  become  t 
photographer  ? 

HiALBIAR. 

Your  father  said  I  had  better  not  write  to  you  at  all, 
about  anything. 

Grbobrs. 

[Looking  straight  before  him.]  Well  we^,  perhaps  he 
was  right. — ^But  tell  me  now,  Hialmar:  are  you  pretty 
well  satisfied  with  your  present  position  ? 

Hialmar. 

[With  a  little  sigh.]  Oh  yes,  I  am;  I  have  really  do 
cause  to  complain.  At  first,  as  you  may  guess,  I  felt  it 
a  little  strange.  It  was  such  a  totally  new  state  of  things 
for  me.  But  of  course  my  whole  circumstances  were 
totally  changed.  Father's  utter,  irretrievable  ruin, — the 
shame  and  disgrace  of  it,  Gregers 

Greqebs. 
[Affected.]    Yes,  yes;  I  understand. 
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HiALIiAB. 

I  couldn't  think  of  remaining  at  college;  there  wasn't 
a  shilling  to  spare;  on  the  contrary,  there  were  debts — 
to  your  father  I  believe 


Greoebs. 
H'm 

HiALMAR. 

In  short,  I  thought  it  best  to  break,  once  for  all,  with 
my  old  surroundings  and  associations.  It  was  your 
father  that  specially  urged  me  to  it;  and  since  he  inter- 
ested himself  so  much  in  me 

Gregebs. 
My  father  did  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Yes,  you  surely  knew  that,  didn't  you  ?  Where  do  you 
suppose  I  found  the  money  to  learn  photography,  and  to 
furnish  a  studio  and  make  a  start  ?  AH  that  costs  a  pretty 
penny,  I  can  tell  you. 

Gregebs. 
And  my  father  provided  the  money  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Yes,  my  dear  fellow,  didn't  you  know  ?  I  understood 
him  to  say  he  had  written  to  you  about  it. 

Gregerb. 

Not  a  word  about  h  i  s  part  in  the  business.  He  must 
have  forgotten  it.  Our  correspondence  has  always  been 
purely  a  business  one.    So  it  was  my  father  that ! 
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HfATiMAJL 

Yes,  certainly.  He  didn't  wish  it  to  be  genenDj 
known;  but  he  it  was.  And  of  course  it  was  he,  too,  that 
put  me  in  a  position  to  many.  Don't  you — don't  you 
know  about  that  either  ? 

Gregers. 

No,  I  haven't  heard  a  word  of  it.  [ShcJces  him  by 
the  arm.]  But,  my  dear  Hialmar,  I  can't  tell  you  what 
pleasure  all  this  gives  me — ^pleasure,  and  self-reproach. 
I  have  perhaps  done  my  father  injustice  after  all— in 
some  things.  This  proves  that  he  has  a  heart  It  shows 
a  sort  of  compunction 

Hialmar. 

Compunction ? 

Gregers. 

Yes,  yes — ^whatever  you  like  to  call  it.  Oh,  I  can't 
tell  you  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  this  of  father. — So  you 
are  a  married  man,  Hialmar!  That  b  further  than  I 
shall  ever  get.  Well,  I  hope  you  are  happy  in  your  mar- 
ried life? 

HiALBIAR. 

Yes,  thoroughly  happy.  She  is  as  good  and  capable  a 
wife  as  any  man  could  wish  for.  And  she  is  by  no  means 
without  culture. 

Gregers. 

[Rather  surprised.]    No,  of  course  not. 

Hialmar. 

You  see,  life  is  itself  an  education.  Her  daily  inter- 
course with  me And  then  we  know  one  or  two 
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rather  remarkable  men,  who  come  a  good  deal  about  us. 
I  assure  you,  you  would  hardly  know  Gina  again. 

Greqebs. 
Gina? 

HCALBCAR. 

Yes;  had  you  forgotten  that  her  name  was  Gina? 

Greqebs. 
Whose  name  ?    I  havenH  the  slightest  idea 


HLA.LMAR. 

Don't  you  remember  that  she  used  to  be  in  service 
here? 

•  _ 

Gregers. 
[Looks  at  him.]    Is  it  Gina  Hansen ? 

HiALBCAR. 

Yes,  of  course  it  is  Gina  Hansen. 

Gregers. 
who  kept  house  for  us  during  the  last  year  of  my 


mother's  illness  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Yes,  exactly.     But,  my  dear  friend,  I'm  quite  sure 
your  father  told  you  that  I  was  married. 

Gregers. 

[Who  has  risen.]    Oh  yes,  he  mentioned  it;  but  not 
that [Walking  aboiU  the  room.]    Stay — ^perhaps  he 
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that  I  think  of  it.  My  father  always  writes 
such  short  letters.  [Ha^  teaU  himself  on  the  am  of  the 
chair.]  Now,  tell  me,  Hialmar — this  is  interestiDg--how 
did  you  come  to  know  Gina — your  wife  ? 

HiALMAB. 

The  simplest  thing  in  the  world.  You  know  Gini  did 
not  stay  here  long;  everything  was  so  much  upset  at  that 
time,  owing  to  your  mother's  illness  and  so  forth,  thit 
Gina  was  not  equal  to  it  all;  so  she  gave  notice  and  left 
That  was  the  year  before  your  mother  died — or  it  mty 
have  been  the  same  year. 

Greqebs. 

It  was  the  same  year.  I  was  up  at  the  works  then. 
But  afterwards ? 

HiALICAR. 

Well,  Gina  lived  at  home  with  her  mother.  Madam 
Hansen,  an  excellent  hard-working  woman,  who  kept  a 
little  eating-house.  She  had  a  room  to  let  too;  a  very 
nice  comfortable  room. 

Greoebs. 

And  I  suppose  you  were  lucky  enough  to  secure  it? 

Hialmar. 

Yes;  in  fact,  it  was  your  father  that  recommended  it  to 
me.  So  it  was  there,  you  see,  that  I  really  came  to  know 
Gina. 

Gregers. 

And  then  you  got  engaged  ? 
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HiALMAR. 

Yes.  It  doesn't  take  young  people  long  to  fall  in 
love ;  h*m 

Gregebs. 

[Rises  and  moves  abotU  a  little.]  Tell  me:  was  it  after 
your  engagement — was  it  then  that  my  father — ^I  mean 
was  it  then  that  you  began  to  take  up  photography  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Yes,  precisely.  I  wanted  to  make  a  start,  and  to  set 
up  house  as  soon  as  possible;  and  your  father  and  I 
agreed  that  this  photography  business  was  the  readiest 
way.  Gina  thought  so  too.  Oh,  and  there  was  another 
thing  in  its  favour,  by-the-bye:  it  happened,  luckily,  that 
Gina  had  learnt  to  retouch. 

Greoerb. 
That  chimed  in  marvellously. 

HiALMAR. 

[Ple€ised,  rises.]  Yes,  didn't  it?  Don't  you  think  it 
was  a  marvellous  piece  of  luck  ? 

Gregers. 

Oh,  unquestionably.  My  father  seems  to  have  been 
almost  a  kind  of  providence  for  you. 

HiALBCAR. 

[With  emotion.]  He  did  not  forsake  his  old  friend's  son 
in  the  hour  of  his  need.    For  he  has  a  heart,  you  see. 
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[Entrrs,  anti-in-arm  wilh  Werlb.]     Nonsense,  my  de«    ' 
Mr.  Weric;  you  mustn't  atop  there  any  longer  stAring  »! 
all  the  lights,     li'a  very  bad  for  you. 


daresay  yoi 
[Pkttehsi 
Irayt.] 


tf  hand  over  his  et/ea,]    I 
carry  round  rvfrecknumi 


[To  the 
please,  gentle, 
must  be  so  go 


■WMw.]  This  way,  if  yon 
vants  a  glass  of  punch 
here. 


The   Fi-ABBY    fiENTLEMAN. 

[Comes  up  to  Mrs.  Sorbv.]     Surely,  it  isn't  possible 
that  you  have  suspended  our  cherished  right  to  smoke '' 

Mrs.  S5rby. 

Yes.     \o  smoking   here,   in    Mr.   Werle's   sanctum, 
Chamberlain. 

The  Thin-haired  Gentleman. 

When  did  you  enact  these  stringent  amendments  on 
the  cigar  law,  Mrs.  Sorby  ? 


After  the  last  dinner,  Chamberlain,  when  certain  per- 
sons permitted  themselves  to  overstep  the  mark. 
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The  Thin-haired  Gentleman. 

And  may  one  never  overstep  the  mark  a  little  bit, 
Madame  Bertha  ?     Not  the  least  little  bit  ? 

Mrs.  S5rbt. 

Not  in  any  respect  whatsoever,  Mr.  Balle. 

[Mo9t  of  the  guests  have  assembled  in  the  study;  ser^ 
vants  hand  round  glasses  of  punch. 

Werle. 

[To  HiALMAR,  who  is  standing  beside  a  table.]     What 
are  you  studying  so  intently,  Ekdal  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Only  an  album,  Mr.  Werle. 

The  Thin-haired  Gentleman. 

[Who  is  wandering  about.]    Ah,  photographs!    They 
are  quite  in  your  line  of  course. 

The  Flabby  Gentleman. 

[In  an  armchair.]     Haven't  you  brought  any  of  your 
own  with  you  ? 

HiALMAR. 

No,  I  havenH. 

The  Flabby  Gentleman. 

You  ought  to  have;  it's  very  good  for  the  digestion  to 
sit  and  look  at  pictures. 
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The  Thin-hairkd  Gemtuoiam. 
And  it  contributes  to  the  entertainment,  yon  know. 

The  Short-biohted  Gemtuoiam. 
And  all  contributions  are  thankfully  received. 

Mrs.  S5rbt. 

The  Chamberiains  think  that  when  one  is  inrited  out 
to  dinner,  one  ought  to  exert  oneself  a  little  in  return. 
Mr.  Ekdal. 

The  Flarrt  Gentleman. 

Where  one  dines  so  well,  that  duty  becomes  a  pleasure. 

The  Thin-haired  Gentleman. 

And  when  it's  a  case  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  you 
know 

Mrs.  SttRRT. 

I  quite  agree  with  you! 

[They  continue  the  conversaHon^  %oiih  laughier  mi 
joking. 


[Softly.]    You  must  join  in,  Hialmar. 

Hialmar. 

[Writhing.]    What  am  I  to  talk  about  ? 

The  Flarrt  Gentleman. 

Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Werie,  that  Tokay  may  be  cod* 
sidered  one  of  the  more  wholesome  sorts  dT  wine  ? 
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[By  the  fire.]  I  can  answer  for  the  Tokay  you  had 
hnlay,  »t  any  rate;  it's  of  one  of  the  very  finest  seasons. 
Of  course  you  would  notice  that. 

The  Flabbt  Gentlbuan. 
Yes,  it  had  a  remarkably  delicate  flavour. 

HiALMAR. 

[SAy/y.]     Is  there  any  difference  between  the  seasons  ? 

The  FtABBT  Gentlebian. 
[Laught.]    Come!    That's  good! 

Werle. 
[Smiits.]    It  really  doesn't  pay  to  set  fine  wine  before 
you. 

The  Thin-haibed  Gentleman. 
Tokay  is  like  photographs,  Mr.  Ekdal :  they  both  need 
le.     Am  I  not  right  ? 


Hjauxar. 
Yea,  light  is  important  no  doubt. 


And  it's  exactly  the  same  with  Chamberlains — they, 
too,  depend  very  much  on  sunshine,'  as  the  saying  is- 

Tbe  Thin-haired  Gentleman. 
Ob  fie!     That's  a  very  threadbare  sarcasm! 
'The  "nuubine  "  of  Court  favour. 
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The  Short-sighted  Gkntubkah. 
Mrs.  SSrby  is  coming  out 

The  Flabby  Gentleman. 


and  at  our  expense,  too-     [Holds  up  his  finger  n- 

pravingly.]    Oh»  Madame  Bertha,  Madame  Bertha! 

Mrs.  S5rbt. 

Yes,  and  there's  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  seasons 
di£Fer  greatly.    The  old  vintages  are  the  finest. 

The  Short-sighted  Gentleman. 
Do  you  reckon  me  among  the  old  vintages  ? 

Mrs.  S(5rbt. 
Oh,  far  from  it. 

The  Thin-haired  Gentleman. 
There  now!     But  m  e,  dear  Mrs,  Sorby ? 

The  Flabby  Gentleman. 

Yes,  and  me  ?    What  vintage  should  you  say  that  we 
belong  to  ? 

Mrs.  S(5rbt. 

Why,  to  the  sweet  vintages,  gentlemen. 
[She  sips  a  glass  of  punch.     The  genilemen  laugh  and 
flirt  with  her. 

Werle. 

Mrs.  Sorby  can  always  find  a  loop-hole — ^when  she 
wants  to.     Fill  your  glasses,  gentlemen!     Pettersen,  will 
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you  see  to  it !  Gregers,  suppose  we  have  a  glass  to- 
gether. [GBsaBRS  does  not  move.]  Won't  you  join  us, 
Ekdal  P  I  found  du  opportunity  of  drinking  with  you  at 
Ubie. 

[GrIbbbo,  the  Bookkeeper,  lo(Jct  in  at  the  baize  door. 

GrAbbbq. 
Excuse  me,  sir,  but  I  can't  get  out. 

Weble. 
Have  you  been  locked  in  again  P 

GbAbebo. 
Yes,  and  Flakstad  has  carried  off  the  keys. 

Wbrlb. 
Well,  you  can  pass  out  this  way. 

GbAbebq.  * 

But  there's  some  one  else 

Weble. 

AD  right;  come  through,  both  of  you.    Don't  be  afraid. 
[GbAbbbq  and  Old  Ekdal  come  out  of  the  office. 

Werlb. 

[/nvoluntonly.]     Ugh! 

[The  laughter  and  talk  among  the  Guest*  eeaae. 
HiAUtAB  riartt  at  the  tight  ofhiafotlur,  puta  down 
hi*  glass,  and  turns  towards  Oie  fireplace. 
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Ekdal. 

[Does  not  look  up^  btU  makes  liUle  bowe  to  hcik  nies  o» 
he  foeeea^  murmuring^  Beg  pardon,  come  the  wrong 
way.    Door  locked-^oor  locked.     B^  pardon. 

[He  and  GrJLberg  go  out  by  the  back^  to  ihe  rijhl, 

Werle. 
[Between  hie  teeth.]    That  idiot  Gr&berg! 

Gregbrs. 

[Open-mouthed  and  staring^  to  Hialmar.]    Why  suidj 
that  wasn't ! 

The  Flabby  Gentlbuan. 
What's  the  matter  ?    Who  was  it  ? 

Gregers. 

Oh,  nobody,  only  the  bookkeeper  and  some  one  with 
him. 

The  Short-siohted  Gentleman. 

[To  Hialmar.]    Did  you  know  that  man? 

Hialmar. 
I  don't  know — I  didn't  notice 


The  Flabby  Gentleman. 

What  the  deuce  has  come  over  every  one  ? 

[He  joins  another  group  who  are  talking  soJUy. 
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Mrs.  S5rbt. 

\Whi9per9  to  the  Servant.]    Give  him  something  to  take 
irith  him; — something  good,  mind! 

Pbttbbskn. 
[Nodi.]    1*11  see  to  it.  [Ooee  out. 

Gregbbs. 

[SqfUjf  and  with  emoHon^  to  Hialmab.]    So  that  was 
really  he! 

HiALlCAR. 

Yes. 

Greoers. 

And  you  could  stand  there  and  deny  that  you  knew 
him! 

HiALlCAR. 

[Whiepere  vehemently.]    But  how  could  I ! 

Greoers. 
^^-acknowledge  your  own  father? 

HiALlCAR. 


[With  pain.]    Oh,  if  you  were  in  my  place 

[The  conversation  amonget  the  Quests,  which  has  been 
carried  on  in  a  low  tone,  now  swells  into  constrained 
joviality.] 

The  Thin-haired  Gentleman. 

[Approaching  Hialicar  and  Gregers  in  a  friendly 
•]    Aha!    Reviving  old   college   memories,  eh? 
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Don't  you  smoke,  Mr.  Ekdal  ?     May  I  ghre  yea  a  li^? 
Oh,  by-the-bye,  we  mustn't 

HiALMAB. 

No,  thank  you,  I  won't 

The  Flabby  Genti^emak. 

Haven't  you  a  nice  little  poem  you  could  recite  to  as 
Mr.  Ekdal  ?    You  used  to  recite  so  charmingly. 

HiALMAR. 

I  am  sorry  I  can't  remember  anything. 

The  Flabby  Gentleican. 

Oh,  that's  a  pity.     Well,  what  shall  we  do,  Balle  ? 
[Both  GenUemen  move  away  and  pass  inio  the  other 
room. 

HLA.LMAR. 

[Gloomily,]  Gr^ers — I  am  going!  When  a  man  has 
feit  the  crushing  hand  of  Fate,  you  see Say  good- 
bye to  your  father  for  me. 

Geeobbs. 
Yes,  yes.    Are  you  going  straight  home? 

HLA.LMAB. 

Yes.    Why  ? 

Geeoebs. 
Oh,  because  I  may  perhaps  look  in  on  yoa  later. 
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HiALMAR. 

No,  you  mustn't  do  that.  You  must  not  come  to  my 
home.  Mine  is  a  melancholy  abode,  Gregers;  especially 
after  a  splendid  banquet  like  this.  We  can  always  ar- 
range to  meet  somewhere  in  the  town. 

Mrs.  S5rby. 
[Wh4)  has  quietly  approached,]    Are  you  going,  Ekdal  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Yes. 

Mrs.  SOrby. 
Remember  me  to  Gina. 

HiALMAR. 

Thanks. 

Mrs.  S5rby. 
And  say  I  am  coming  up  to  see  her  one  of  these  days. 

HiALMAR. 

Yes,  thank  you.  [To  Gregers.]  Stay  here:  I  will 
slip  out  unobserved. 

[He  saunters  away,  then  into  the  other  room^  and  so 
out  to  the  right. 

Mrs.  S5rby. 

[Softly  to  the  Servant,  who  has  come  back.]  Well,  did 
you  give  the  old  man  something  ? 

Petterskn. 
Yes;  I  sent  him  off  with  a  bottle  of  cognac 
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Mbs.  S5rbt. 

Oh,  you  might  have  thought  ot  aomething  belter  thi& 
that. 


Oh  no,  Mrs.  S5rby;  cognac  is  what  he  likes  best  m  the 
world. 

ThS  FlABBT  GENTIaiaifAN. 

[In  the  doorway  with  a  sheet  of  music  in  hit  hani] 
Shall  we  play  a  duet,  Mrs.  Sorby  ? 

Mas.  S5BBT. 
Yes,  suppose  we  do. 

The  Guests. 
Bravo,  bravo! 
[She  goes  toith  all  the  Chiests  through  the  back  room, 
out  to  the  right.  Grbgers  remains  standing  by 
the  fire.  Werle  is  looking  for  something  on  the 
writtng-tabley  and  appears  to  wish  that  Grboebs 
woidd  go;  as  Gregebs  does  not  move,  Werle  goes 
towards  the  door. 

Gregers. 
Father,  won't  you  stay  a  moment? 

Werle. 
[Stops.]    What  is  it  ? 

Grbgers. 

I  must  have  a  word  with  you. 
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Werlb. 
Can  it  not  wait  till  we  are  alone  ? 

Grsoers. 

N09  it  cannot;  for  perhaps  we  shall  never  be  alone  to- 
gether. 

Werle. 

[Drawing  nearer.]    What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
[During  what  JfMowM^  ths  pianoforte  is  faintly  heard 
from  the  distant  musioroom. 

Greoers. 

How  has  that  family  been  allowed  to  go  so  miserably 
to  the  wall? 

Werle. 

You  mean  the  Ekdals,  I  suppose. 

Grbgbrs. 

Yes,  I  mean  the  Ekdals.  Lieutenant  Ekdal  was  once 
BO  dosdy  associated  with  you. 

Werle. 

Much  too  dosely;  I  have  felt  that  to  my  cost  for  many 
a  year.  It  is  thanks  to  him  that  I — ^yes  / — have  had  a 
kind  of  dur  cast  upon  my  reputation. 

Greoers. 
[SqfUy.]    Are  you  sure  that  h  e  alone  was  to  blame  ? 
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WerIiE. 
Who  else  do  you  suppose ? 

Gregebs. 

You  and  he  acted  together  {n  that  a£Fair  of  the  for- 
ests  

Werle. 

But  was  it  not  Ekdal  that  drew  the  map  of  the  tracts 
we  had  bought — that  fraudulent  map!  It  was  he  who 
felled  all  that  timber  illegally  on  Government  groand. 
In  fact,  the  whole  management  was  in  his  hands.  I  was 
quite  in  the  dark  as  to  what  Lieutenant  Ekdal  was  doing. 

Greoers. 

Lieutenant  Ekdal  himself  seems  to  have  been  verr 
much  in  the  dark  as  to  what  he  was  doing. 

Werle. 

That  may  be.  But  the  fact  remains  that  he  was  found 
guilty  and  I  acquitted. 

Gregers. 
Yes,  I  know  that  nothing  was  proved  against  you. 

Werle. 

Acquittal  is  acquittal.  Why  do  you  rake  up  these  old 
miseries  that  turned  my  hair  grey  before  its  time?  Is 
that  the  sort  of  thing  you  have  been  brooding  over  up 
there,  all  these  years  ?  I  can  assure  you,  Gregers,  here 
in  the  town  the  whole  story  has  been  forgotten  long  ago 
— so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
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Grbgers. 
But  that  unhappy  Ekdal  family. 

Werle. 

What  would  you  have  had  me  do  for  the  people? 
When  Ekdal  came  out  of  prison  he  was  a  broken-down 
being,  past  all  help.  There  are  people  in  the  world  who 
dive  to  the  bottom  the  moment  they  get  a  couple  of  slugs 
in  their  body,  and  never  come  to  the  surface  again.  You 
may  take  my  word  for  it,  Gregers,  I  have  done  all  I 
could  without  positively  laying  myself  open  to  all  sorts 
of  suspicion  and  gossip 

Gregers. 
Suspicion ?    Oh,  I  see. 

Werle. 

I  have  given  Ekdal  copying  to  do  for  the  office,  and  I 
pay  him  far,  far  more  for  it  than  his  work  is  worth 

Gregers. 
[WUhoui  looking  at  him.]    H'm;  t  h  a  t  I  don't  doubt 

Werle. 

You  laugh?  Do  you  think  I  am  not  telling  you  the 
truth?  Well,  I  certainly  can't  refer  you  to  my  books, 
for  I  never  enter  payments  of  that  sort. 

Gregers. 

[Smiks  coldly.]  No,  there  are  certain  payments  it  is 
best  to  keep  no  account  of. 
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Werle. 
ITaken  aback.]    What  do  you  meau  by  that? 

Gregers. 

[Mustering  up  courage.]  Have  you  entered  what  it 
cost  you  to  have  Hialmar  Ekdal  taught  photography? 

Werle. 
I?    How  "entered*' It? 

GREOERa. 

I  have  learnt  that  it  was  you  who  paid  for  his  tnuning. 
And  I  have  learnt,  too,  that  it  was  you  who  enabled  him 
to  set  up  house  so  comfortably. 

Werle. 

Well,  and  yet  you  talk  as  though  I  had  done  nothing 
for  the  Ekdals!  I  can  assure  you  these  people  have  cost 
me  enough  in  all  conscience. 

Greoers 
Have  you  entered  any  of  these  expenses  in  your  books? 

Werle. 
Why  do  you  ask  ? 

Gregers. 

Oh,  I  have  my  reasons.  Now  tell  me:  when  you  in- 
terested yourself  so  warmly  in  your  old  friend's  son—it 
was  just  before  his  marriage,  was  it  not? 
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Werle. 

Why,  deuce  take  it — after  all  these  years,  how  can 
I ? 

Greoers. 

You  wrote  me  a  letter  about  that  time — a  business 
letter,  of  course;  and  in  a  postscript  you  mentioned — 
quite  briefly — ^that  Hialmar  Ekdal  had  married  a  Miss 
Hansen. 

Werle. 

Yes,  that  was  quite  right.     That  was  her  name. 

Greoers. 

But  you  did  not  mention  that  this  Miss  Hansen  was 
Gina  Hansen — our  former  housekeeper. 

Werle. 

\Wiih  a  forced  laugh  of  derision.]  No;  to  tell  the  truth, 
it  didn't  occur  to  me  that  you  were  so  particularly  inter- 
eiled  in  our  former  housekeeper. 

Gregers. 

No  more  I  was.  But  [lowers  his  voice]  there  were 
others  in  this  house  who  were  particularly  interested 
in  her. 

Werle. 

What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  [Flaring  up.]  You  are 
not  alluding  to  me,  I  hope  ? 

Gregers. 
[ScfUy  but  firmly.]    Yes,  I  am  alluding  to  you. 
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Werle. 

And  you  dare !    You  presume  to !    How  can 

that  ungrateful  hound — that  photographer  fellow— liow 
dare  he  go  making  such  insinuations! 

Greoers. 

Hialmar  has  never  breathed  a  word  about  this.  I 
don't  believe  he  has  the  faintest  suspicion  of  such  a 
thing. 

Werle. 

Then  where  have  you  got  it  from?  Who  can  have 
put  such  notions  in  your  head  ? 

Gregers. 

My  poor  unhappy  mother  told  me;  and  that  the  very 
last  time  I  saw  her. 

Werle. 

Your  mother!  I  might  have  known  as  much!  You 
and  she--^ou  always  held  together.  It  was  she  who 
turned  you  against  me,  from  the  first. 

Gregers. 

No,  it  was  all  that  she  had  to  suffer  and  submit  to, 
until  she  broke  down  and  came  to  such  a  pitiful  end. 

Werle. 

Oh,  she  had  nothing  to  suffer  or  submit  to;  not  more 
than  most  people,  at  all  events.  But  there's  no  getting 
on  with  morbid,  overstrained  crealures — that  I  have 
learnt  to  my  cost. — And  you  could  go  on  nursing  such  a 
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suspicion — burrowing  into  all  sorts  of  old  rumours  and 
slanders  against  your  own  father!  I  must  say,  Gregers, 
I  really  think  that  at  your  age  you  might  find  something 
more  useful  to  do. 

Gregers. 
Yes»  it  is  high  time. 

Werle. 

Then  perhaps  your  mind  would  be  easier  than  it  seems 
to  be  now.  What  can  be  your  object  in  remaining  up  at 
the  works,  year  out  and  year  in,  drudging  away  like  a 
common  derk,  and  not  drawing  a  farthing  more  than 
the  ordinary  monthly  wage  ?    It  is  downright  folly. 

Gregers. 
Ah»  if  I  were  only  sure  of  that. 

Werle. 

I  understand  you  well  enough.  You  want  to  be  inde- 
pendent; you  won't  be  beholden  to  me  for  anything. 
Welly  now  there  happens  to  be  an  opportunity  for  you 
to  become  independent,  your  own  master  in  everything. 

Gregers. 
Indeed  ?    In  what  way ? 

Werle. 

When  I  wrote  you  insisting  on  your  coming  to  town  at 
once — h*m 

Gregers. 

Yes,  what  is  it  you  really  want  of  me  ?  I  have  been 
waiting  all  day  to  know. 
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Werlb. 

I  want  to  propose  that  you  should  enter  the  firm,  is 
partner. 

Greoerb. 
I ?    Join  your  firm ?    As  partner? 

Werle. 

Yes.  It  would  not  involve  our  being  constandy  to- 
gether. You  could  take  over  the  business  here  in  towi, 
and  I  should  move  up  to  the  works. 

Gregers. 
You  would  ? 

Werle. 

The  fact  is,  I  am  not  so  fit  for  work  as  I  once  was.  I 
am  obliged  to  spare  my  eyes,  Gregers;  they  have  begun 
to  trouble  me. 

Gregers. 

They  have  always  been  weak. 

Werle. 

Not  as  they  are  now.  And  besides,  circumstances 
might  possibly  make  it  desirable  for  me  to  live  up  there- 
for a  time,  at  any  rate. 

Gregers. 
That  is  certainly  quite  a  new  idea  to  me. 

Werle. 

Listen,  Gregers:  there  are  many  things  that  stand  be> 
tween  us;  but  we  are  father  and  son  after  all.     We  ou^t 
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fardy  to  be  able  to  come  to  some  sort  of  understanding 
with  each  other. 

Gregers. 

Oatwaidly,  you  mean,  of  course? 

Werle. 

Well,  even  that  would  be  something.  Think  it  over, 
Gregers.     Don't  you  think  it  ought  to  be  possible  ?    Eh  ? 

Gregers. 

[LoMng  at  him  coldly.]  There  is  something  behind 
all  this. 

Werle. 
How  so? 

Gregers. 

Yon  want  to  make  use  of  me  in  some  way. 

Werle. 

In  such  a  dose  relationship  as  ours,  the  one  can  al- 
ways be  useful  to  the  other. 

Gregers. 
Yes,  so  people  say. 

Werle. 

I  want  veiy  much  to  have  you  at  home  with  me  for  a 
time.  I  am  a  lonely  man,  Gregers;  I  have  always  felt 
kmdy,  all  my  life  through;  but  most  of  all  now  that  I  am 
getting  up  in  years.     I  feel  the  need  of  some  one  about 
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Gregebs. 
You  have  Mrs.  Sorby. 

Werlb. 

Yes,  I  have  her;  and  she  has  become,  I  may  say,  •!• 
most  indispensable  to  me.  She  is  lively  and  even-tem- 
pered; she  brightens  up  the  house;  and  that  is  a  veiy  great 
thing  for  me. 

Gregers. 

Well  then,  you  have  everything  just  as  you  wish  it 

Werle. 

Yes,  but  I  am  afraid  it  can't  last.  A  woman  so  situ- 
ated may  easily  find  herself  in  a  false  position,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  For  that  matter  it  does  a  man  no 
good,  either. 

Gregers. 

Oh,  when  a  man  gives  such  dinners  as  you  give,  he 
can  risk  a  great  deal. 

Werle. 

Yes,  but  how  about  the  woman,  Gregers  ?  I  fear  she 
won't  accept  the  situation  much  longer;  and  even  if  she 
did — even  if,  out  of  attachment  to  me,  she  were  to  take 

her  chance  of  gossip  and  scandal  and  all  that ?    Do 

you  think,  Gregers — ^you  with  your  strong  sense  of  jus- 
tice  

Gregers. 

[Interrupts  him.]  Tell  me  in  one  word:  are  you  think- 
ing of  marrjing  her? 
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Werlb. 
Suppose  I  were  thinking  of  it  ?    What  then  ? 

Gregers. 
That^s  what  I  say:  what  then  ? 

Werle. 
Should  you  be  inflexibly  opposed  to  it? 

Greoers. 
Not  at  all.     Not  by  any  means. 

Werle. 

I  was  not  sure  whether  your  devotion  to  your  mother's 
memory 

Gregers. 
I  am  not  overstrained. 

Werle. 

Well»  whatever  you  may  or  may  not  be,  at  all  events 
you  have  lifted  a  great  weight  from  my  mind.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  I  can  reckon  on  your  concurrence  in 
this  matter. 

Gregers. 

[Looking  inienily  at  him.]  Now  I  see  the  use  you  want 
to  put  me  to. 

Werle. 

Use  to  put  you  to?     What  an  expression! 
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Greoebs. 

Oh,  don*t  let  us  be  nice  in  our  choice  of  words— not 
when  we  are  alone  together,  at  any  rate.  {With  a  $horl 
laugh.]  Well  well!  So  this  is  what  made  it  absoliitcif 
essential  that  I  should  come  to  town  in  person.  Fw  the 
sake  of  Mrs.  Sorby,  we  are  to  get  up  a  pretence  at  famQy 
life  in  the  house — a  tableau  of  filial  affection!  That  will 
be  something  new  indeed. 

Werle. 
How  dare  you  speak  in  that  tone! 

Gregers. 

Was  there  ever  any  family  life  here  ?  Never  since  I 
can  remember.  But  now,  forsooth,  your  plans  demand 
something  of  the  sort.  No  doubt  it  wUl  have  an  excel- 
lent effect  when  it  is  reported  that  the  son  has  hastened 
home,  on  the  wings  of  filial  piety,  to  the  grey-haired  fath- 
er's wedding-feast.  What  will  then  remain  of  all  the 
rumours  as  to  the  wrongs  the  poor  dead  mother  had  to 
submit  to  ?  Not  a  vestige.  Her  son  annihilates  them  at 
one  stroke. 

Werle. 

Gregers — ^I  believe  there  is  no  one  in  the  world  yoa 
detest  as  vou  do  me. 

Gregers. 

[SofUy.]    I  have  seen  you  at  too  close  quarters* 

Werle. 

You  have  seen  me  with  your  mother's  eyes.  [Lowen 
his  voice  a  little.]  But  you  should  remember  that  her 
eves  were — clouded  now  and  then. 
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Gregers. 

[Quivering.]  I  see  what  you  are  hinting  at.  But  who 
was  to  blame  for  mother's  unfortunate  weakness  ?    Why 

you,  and  all  those !    The  last  of  them  was  this 

woman  that  you  palmed  off  upon  Hialmar  Ekdal,  when 
you  were Ugh! 

Werle. 

[Shrugs  his  shoulders.]  Word  for  word  as  if  it  were 
your  mother  speaking! 

Gregers. 

[Without  heeding.]  And  there  he  is  now,  with  his 
great,  confiding,  childlike  mind,  compassed  about  with 
all  this  treachery — ^living  under  the  same  roof  with  such 
a  creature,  and  never  dreaming  that  what  he  calls  his 
home  is  built  upon  a  lie!  [Comes  a  step  nearer.]  When 
I  look  back  upon  your  past,  I  seem  to  see  a  battle-field 
with  shattered  lives  on  every  hand. 

Werle. 
I  begin  to  think  the  chasm  that  divides  us  is  too  wide. 

Gregers. 

[Bounng^  with  self<ommand.]  So  I  have  observed; 
and  therefore  I  take  my  hat  and  go. 

Werle. 
You  are  going!    Out  of  the  house  ? 

Gregers. 
Yes.     For  at  last  I  see  my  mission  in  life. 
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Werix. 

What  mission? 

Gre«exs. 
You  would  ooly  laugh  if  I  told  ;-ou. 

B. 

A  lonely  ma  so  cuily,  Gn-gen. 


[Pointing  towai  trtmnd.]     Look,   father. — 

the  Chamberlatiu  lind-maa'a-buS  with  Mrs.    ' 

SOiby. — Good-nifc  bye.  j 

[He  goes  out  ■  to  tfu  riglU.     Soundt  o^  ' 

laughier  and  merriment  from  the  Company,  who 
are  now  visible  in  Ike  outer  room. 

Werle. 

[Muttering  contemptuously  after  Gregers.]     Ha ! 

Poor  wretcii — and  he  says  he  is  not  overstrained! 


ACT  SECOND 

[lAUkiAR  Ekdal's  studio^  a  goodrsized  room^  evidently  in 
the  top  storey  of  the  building.  On  the  rights  a  slo- 
ping roof  of  large  panes  of  glass,  half-covered  by  a 
bliLe  curtain.  In  the  right-hand  corner^  at  the  back, 
the  entrance  door;  farther  forward,  on  the  same  side, 
a  door  leading  to  the  sitting-room.  Two  doors  on 
the  opposite  side,  and  between  them  an  iron  stove. 
At  the  back,  a  wide  double  sliding-door.  The  studio 
is  plainly  but  comfortably  fitted  up  and  furnished. 
Between  the  doors  on  tlie  right,  standing  out  a  little 
from  the  wall,  a  sofa  with  a  table  and  some  chairs;  on 
the  table  a  lighted  lamp  with  a  shade;  beside  the  stove 
an  old  arm-chair.  Photographic  instruments  and 
apparatus  of  different  kinds  lying  about  tlie  room. 
Against  the  back  wall,  to  the  left  of  the  double  door, 
stands  a  bookcase  containing  a  few  books,  boxes,  and 
boUles  of  chemicals,  instruments^  tools,  and  other  ob- 
jects. Photographs  and  small  articles,  such  as  earn- 
er s-hair  brushes,  paper,  and  so  forth,  lie  on  the  table. 

riNA  Ekdal  sits  on  a  chair  by  the  table,  sevnng,  Hed- 
vio  is  sitting  on  the  sofa,  with  her  hands  shading  her 
eyes  and  her  thumbs  in  her  ears,  reading  a  book. 

GiNA. 

[Glances  once  or  twice  at  Hedvio,  as  ifvrith  secret  anxi- 
y;  then  says:^    Hedvig! 

Hedvio. 
\Poes  not  hear.] 
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GiNA. 

[Repeats  more  loudly.]    Hedvigl 

Hedyio. 
[Takes  away  her  hands  and  looks  up.]    Yes,  mother? 

GiNA. 

Hedvig  dear,  you  mustn't  sit  reading  any  longer  now. 

Hedyio. 

Oh  mother,  mayn't  I  read  a  little  more  ?    Just  a  little 
bit? 

Gin  A. 

No  no,  you  must  put  away  your  book  now.  Father 
doesn't  like  it;  he  never  reads  hisself  in  the  evening. 

Hedvig. 

[Shuts  the  book.]  No,  father  doesn't  care  much  about 
reading. 

GiNA. 

[Puts  aside  her  sewing  and  takes  up  a  lead  peneU  and  a 
little  account-book  from  the  table.]  Can  you  rememba 
how  much  we  paid  for  the  butter  to-day? 

Hedvig. 
It  was  one  crown  sixty-five. 

GiNA. 

That's  right.  [Puts  it  down.]  It's  terrible  what  a  lot 
of  butter  we  get  Uirough  in  this  house.     Then  there  was 
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the  smoked  sausage,  and  the  cheese — let  me  see — [Writes] 
— 4nd  the  ham — [Adda  up.]     Yes,  that  makes  just 


Aod  then  the  beer. 


Yes,   to  be  sure.     [Wriies.]     How  it  do  mount  up! 
But  we  can't  manage  with  no  less. 


And  then  you  and  I  didn't  need  anything  hot  for  din- 
ner, as  father  was  out. 


No;  that  was  so  much  to  the  good.     And  then  I  took 
eight  crowns  fifty  for  the  photographs. 

Hedvig. 
Really!    So  much  as  that? 

GmA. 

Exactly  eight  crowns  fifty. 

[SiUnce.  Gina  takes  up  her  aewing  again,  Hedvio 
takes  paper  and  pencil  and  begijis  to  draw,  thading 
her  ei/es  with  her  Ufl  hand. 

Hbdvio. 

Im't  it  jolly  to  think  that  father  is  at  Mr.  Werle's  big 
dinner-putyp 
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You  know  he's  not  really  Mr.  Werle's  guest.  It  was 
the  son  invited  him.  [A/lcr  a  paute.]  We  bare  nothing 
to  do  with  that  Mr.  Werle. 


Fm  longing  for  f"< 
lak  Mrs.  I^rby  for 


[;  home.    He  prombed  to 
lice  for  me. 


Yes,  there's  fJ< 
bouse,  I  can  tell ) 


[Goes  on  drawing.]    rt,  elieve  I'm  a  Utile  hungry 

oo. 

[Old  Ekdal,  with  the  paper  parcel  under  his  arm 
atid  another  parcel  in  his  coal  pocket,  comes  in  by 

the  entrance  door. 

r.iN-A. 

How  late  you  are  to-day,  grandfather! 


They  had  locked  the  office  door.     Had  to  wait  in  Gr&- 
berg's  room.     And  then  they  let  me  through— h'm. 


Hedvig. 
Did  you  get  some  more  copying  to  do,  grandfather? 


Ekdal. 
Thi.s  whole  packet.     Just  look. 
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GiNA. 

That's  capital. 

Hedvio. 
And  you  have  another  parcel  in  your  pocket 

Ekdal. 

Eh  ?  Oh  never  mind,  that's  nothing.  [Puis  his  stick 
away  in  a  comer.]  This  work  will  keep  me  going  a  long 
tune»  Gina.  [Opens  one  of  the  sliding-doors  in  the  back 
wall  a  liUle.]  Hush!  [Peeps  into  the  room  for  a  mo- 
ment^ then  pushes  the  door  carefully  to  again.]  Hee-hee! 
They're  fast  asleep,  all  the  lot  of  them.  And  she's  gone 
into  the  basket  herself.     Hee-hee! 

Hedvio. 
Are  you  sure  she  isn't  cold  in  that  basket,  grandfather  ? 

Ekdal. 

Not  a  bit  of  it!  Cold ?  With  all  that  straw?  [Goes 
towards  the  farther  door  on  the  left.]  There  are  matches 
in  here*  I  suppose. 

Gina. 

The  matches  is  on  the  drawers. 

[Ekdal  goes  into  his  room. 

Hedvio. 
It's  nice  that  grandfather  has  got  all  that  copying. 

Gina. 

Yes,  poor  old  father;  it  means  a  bit  of  pocket-money 
for  him. 
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Hedyio. 

And  he  won't  be  able  to  sit  the  whole  forenoon  down 
at  that  horrid  Madam  Eriksen's. 


GiNA. 

No  more  he  won't  [Short  tUenet 

Hedvio. 
Do  you  suppose  they  are  still  at  the  dinner-table? 

GiNA. 

Goodness  knows;  as  like  as  not. 

Hedvio. 

Think  of  all  the  delicious  things  father  is  having  to 
eat!  I'm  certain  he'll  be  in  splendid  spirits  when  he 
comes.     Don't  you  think  so,  mother  ? 

GiNA. 

Yes;  and  if  only  we  could  tell  him  that  we'd  got  the 
room  let 

Hedvio. 

But  we  don't  need  that  this  evening. 

GiNA. 

Oh,  we'd  be  none  the  worse  of  it,  I  can  tell  you.  It's 
no  use  to  us  as  it  is. 

Hedvio. 

I  mean  we  don't  need  it  this  evening,  for  father  will 
be  in  a  good  humour  at  any  rate.  It  is  best  to  keep  the 
letting  of  the  room  for  another  time. 
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GiNA. 

lLfOok»  across  at  her.]    You  like  having  some  good  news 
to  tell  father  when  he  comes  home  in  the  evening? 

Hedvio. 
Yes:  for  then  things  are  pleasanter  somehow. 

GlNA. 

[Thinking  to  h^rael/.]     Yes,  yes,  there's  something  in 
that 

[Old  Ekdal  cornea  in  again  and  ia  going  out  by  llie 
foremost  door  to  the  UJl. 


[Half  tumiTig  in  her  chair.]     Do  you  want  something 
out  of  the  kitchen,  grandfather? 

Ekdal. 
Yes,  yes,  I  do.     Don't  you  trouble.  [Goea  out. 

GiNA. 

He's  not  poking  away  at  the  fire,  is  he  P     [Waits  a  mo- 
menf.]     Hedvig,  go  and  see  what  he's  about. 

[Gkdal  cornea  in  again  with  a  small  jug  of  steaming 
hot  water. 

Hedviq. 
Have  you  been  getting  some  hot  water,  grandfather  P 


Yes.  hot  water.     Want  it  for  something.     Want  to 
write,  and  the  ink  has  got  as  thick  as  porridge — h'm. 


lae  goea  inio  kii  nom;  Gi 
each  other. 

GiNA. 

[SoJUif.]     Can  you  imagine  wh. 

HsDvia. 
Prom  Gr&berg,  perhaps. 

GlKA. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.     Grtber^  always 

Hbdvio. 
Then  lie  must  have  got  s  bolUi 

GlNA. 
Poor  gr«nd/ather.  who'd  give  hi 
HuuuH  ElDAL,  i„  an  omrcoa 
coma  in  from  the  ; 
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Hedviq. 

[At  the  satne  time  jumping  up.]    Fancy  your  coming 
so  soon,  father! 

HiALMAR. 

[Taking  off  his  hat.]    Yes,  most  of  the  people  were 
coming  away. 

Hedviq. 
So  early  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Y^,  it  was  a  dinner-party,  you  know. 

[Is  taking  off  his  overcoat. 

Gin  A. 

Let  me  help  you. 

Hedviq. 
Me  too. 

[They  draw  off  his  coat;  Gina  hangs  it  up  on  the  back 
wall. 

Hedviq. 

Were  there  many  people  there,  father? 

HiALMAR. 

Oh  no,  not  many.     We  were  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
at  table. 

Gina. 

And  you  had  some  talk  with  them  all  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Oh  yea»  a  little;  but  Gregers  took  me  up  most  of  the 
time. 
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GiNA. 

Is  Gregers  as  ugly  as  ever  ? 

HlALlCAR. 

Well,  he's  not  very  much  to  look  at  Hasn't  the  oU 
man  come  home  ? 

Hedvio. 
Yes»  grandfather  is  in  his  room,  writing. 

HiALICAR. 

Did  he  say  anything? 

GiNA. 

No,  what  should  he  say  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Didn't  he  say  anjrthing  about ?  I  heard  some- 
thing about  his  having  been  with  Grftberg.  I'll  go  id 
and  see  him  for  a  moment. 

GiNA. 

No,  no,  better  not. 

HiALMAB. 

Why  not  ?    Did  he  say  he  didn't  want  me  to  go  in? 

GiNA. 

I  don't  think  he  wants  to  see  nobody  this  even- 
ing  

Hedvio. 

[Making  signs.]    H'm — h'm! 
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GiNA. 

[Not  noticing.]    he  has   been   in    to    fetch    hot 

wttter 

Aha!    Thenhe*8 

GiNA. 

Yea,  I  suppose  so. 

HiALMAB. 

Oh  God!  my  poor  old  white-haired  father! — ^Well, 
well;  there  let  him  sit  and  get  all  the  enjoyment  he  can. 
[Old  Ekdal,  in  an  indoor  coat  and  with  a  lighted 
pipe^  comes  from  his  room. 

Ekdal. 
Got  home  ?    Thought  it  was  you  I  heard  talking. 

HiALBfAB. 

Yes,  I  have  just  come. 

Ekdal. 
You  didn't  see  me,  did  you  ? 

No;  but  they  told  me  you  had  passed  through — so  I 
tliought  I  would  follow  you. 

Ekdal. 

H*m,  good  of  you,  Hialnuur. — ^Who  were  they,  all  those 
fellows? 
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Oh,  all  sorts  of  people.  There  was  Chamberiain  Flor, 
and  Chamberlain  Balle,  and  Chamberlain  Kasperseo.iDd 
Chamberlain — this»  that»  and  the  other — ^I  don't  know 
who  all 

Ekoal. 

[Nodding.]  Hear  that,  Gina!  Chamberiains  eveiy 
one  of  them! 

Gina. 

Yes,  I  hear  as  they're  terrible  genteel  in  that  house 
nowadays. 

Hedvig. 

Did  the  Chamberlains  sing,  father  ?  Or  did  they  read 
aloud? 

HlAIiBlAR. 

No,  they  only  talked  nonsense.  They  wanted  m  e  to 
recite  something  for  them;  but  I  knew  better  than  that 

Ekoal. 
You  weren't  to  be  persuaded,  eh? 

_  • 

Gina. 
Oh,  you  might  have  done  it« 

HiALMAR* 

No;  one  mustn't  be  at  everybody's  beck  and  call. 
[Walks  about  the  room.]  That's  not  m  y  way,  at  any 
rate. 
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Ekdal. 
No  no;  Hiatmar's  not  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  he  isn't. 

HlAUfAR. 

I  don't  see  why  7  should  bother  myself  to  entertain 
people  on  the  rare  occasions  when  I  go  into  society. 
Let  the  others  exert  themselves.  These  fellows  go  from 
ooe  great  dinner-table  to  the  next  and  gorge  and  guzzle 
day  out  and  day  in.  It's  for  them  to  bestir  themselves 
and  do  something  in  return  for  all  the  good  feeding  they 

GiNA. 

But  you  didn't  say  that  P 

HiAUIAR. 

[Humming.]    Ho-ho-ho ;  faith,  1  gave  them  a  bit 

of  my  mind. 

Ekdal. 
Not  the  Chamberlains  ? 

HtAUfAS. 

Oh,  why  not  f  [lighUy.]  After  that,  we  had  a  little 
discussion  about  Tokay. 

Ekdal. 
Tokay!    There's  a  6ne  wine  for  you! 

HULUAB. 

[Coma  to  a  xfamlatiU.]  It  may  be  a  fine  wine.  But 
of  course  you  know  the  vintages  differ;  it  all  depends  on 
bow  much  sunshine  the  grapes  have  had. 
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GtNA. 

Why,  you  know  everything,  Ekdal. 

ElLDAIb 

And  did  they  dispute  that? 


«l 


They  tried  to; 
U  was  just  the  sai- 
too,  different  bat 


■equested  to  observe  that 
teriajns — that  with  them, 
ifferent  qualities. 


What  things  you  < 

Ekdal. 
Hee-hee!     So  they  got  that  in  their  pipes  too? 

HiALMAR. 

Right  in  their  teeth. 

Ekdal. 
Do  you  hear  that,  Gina?     He  said  it  right  in  the  very 
teeth  of  all  the  Chamberlains. 


Fancj'— 


Gina, 

Right  in  their  teeth! 

Hialmar. 


Yes,  but  I  don't  want  it  talked  about.  One  doesn't 
speak  of  such  things.  The  whole  affair  passed  off  quite 
amicably  of  course.  They  were  nice,  genial  fellows;  1 
didn't  want  to  wound  them — not  I! 
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Ekdal. 
Right  in  their  teeth,  though ! 

Hedvig. 

[Caressingly.]  How  nice  it  is  to  Bee  you  in  a  dress* 
coat!    It  suits  you  so  well,  father. 

HiALMAB. 

Yes»  don't  you  think  so?  And  this  one  really  sits  to 
perfection.  It  fits  almost  as  if  it  had  been  made  for  me; 
— a  little  tight  in  the  arm-holes  perhaps; — ^help  me,  Hed- 
vig. [Takes  off  tlie  coat.]  I  think  I'll  put  on  my  jacket. 
Where  is  my  jacket,  Gina  ? 

GiNA. 

Here  it  is.  [Brings  the  jacket  and  helps  him. 

HlALAiAR. 

That's  it!  Don't  forget  to  send  the  coat  back  to  Mol- 
vik  first  thing  to-morrow  morning. 

Gina. 
[Laying  it  away.]    I'll  be  sure  and  see  to  it. 

HiALACAR. 

[Stretching  himself.]  After  all,  there's  a  more  homely 
feeling  about  this.  A  free-and-easy  indoor  costume  suits 
my  whole  personality  better.  Don't  you  think  so,  Hed- 
vig? 

HXDVIO. 

Yes,  father. 
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When  t  loosen  my  necktie  into  a  [>air  of  fiowii^  ends 
—like  this~«h? 


Yet.  tlut  goes  so  well  willi  vour  moiutache  and  the 
■weep  of  your  curls. 


I  ihouki  not  c  exactly:  I  should  rathtf 

way  lodu. 


Yes,  they  are  too  Is. 

Locks  describes  them  better. 

Hedvig. 
[After  a  pause,  twitching  his  jacketi\     Father. 

HlALMAR. 

Well,  what  is  it? 

Hedvio. 
Oh,  you  know  very  well, 

HiALMAR. 

No,  really  I  don't 

Hedvig. 
\Half  laughing,  half  whimpering.]     Oh  yes.  father; 
now  don't  tease  me  any  longer! 


■J 
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HlALBIAR. 

Why,  what  d  o  you  mean  ? 

Hedvig. 

[Shaking  him.]  Oh  what  nonsense;  come,  where  are 
they,  father?  All  the  good  things  you  promised  me, 
you  know  ? 

HiALMAJt. 

Oh — if  I  haven't  forgotten  all  about  them! 

Hedviq. 

Now  you're  only  teasing  me,  father!  Oh,  it's  too  bad 
ot  you!     Where  have  you  put  them  ? 

HiALMAR. 

No,  I  positively  forgot  to  get  anything.  But  wait  a 
little!    I  have  something  else  for  you,  Hedvig. 

[Goes  and  searches  in  the  pockets  of  the  coat, 

Hedvio. 

[Skipping  and  clapping  her  hands.]  Oh  mother, 
mother! 

GlNA. 

There,  you  see;  if  you  only  give  him  time 


HiALMAR. 

WUh  a  paper.]    Look,  here  it  is. 

Hedviq. 
That?    Why,  that's  only  a  paper. 
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HiALMAR. 

That  is  the  bill  of  fare,  my  dear;  the  whole  bill  of  fare. 
H«re  you  see:  "  Menu" — ^that  means  bill  of  fare- 

Hedvio.  I 

Havco't  you  anything  el«  ? 


I  forgot  the  tell  you.     But  you  may 

take  my  word  I  ties  are  very  unsatisfying. 

Sit  down  at  the  tai  the  bill  of  fare,  and  then 

I'll  describe  to  you  ihes  taste.     Here  you  are, 
Hedvig. 

0. 
[Gulping  down  her  tears.]     Thank  you. 

[She  seats  herself,  but  does  not  read;  Gina  maJces  signs 
to  her;  HiAUiAR  notiees  it. 

HlALMAR. 

[Pacing  up  and  down  the  room.]  It's  monstrous  what 
absurd  Ihings  the  father  of  a  family  is  expected  to  think 
of;  and  if  he  forgets  Ihe  smallest  trifle,  he  is  treated  to 
sour  faces  at  once.  Well,  well,  one  gets  used  to  that  too. 
[Stops  near  the  stove,  by  the  old  man's  chair.]  Have  you 
peeped  in  there  this  evening,  father? 

Ekdal, 
Yes,  to  be  sure  I  have.     She's  gone  into  the  basket. 

H1AL.VIAR. 
Ah,  she   has   gone  into  the  basket.     Then  she's  be- 
ginning to  get  used  to  it. 
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Ekoal. 

Yes;  just  as  I  prophesied.     But  you  know  there  are 
itOl  a  few  little  things 

HiALMAR. 

A  few  improvements,  yes. 

Ekdal. 
They've  g  o  t  to  be  made,  you  know. 

HiAUfAR. 

Yes,  let  us  have  a  talk  about  the  improvements,  father. 
Come,  let  us  sit  on  the  sofa. 

Ekdal. 

All  right.  H'm — ^think  I'll  just  fill  my  pipe  first.  Must 
dean  it  out,  too.    H'm.  [He  goes  into  his  room. 

GiNA. 

[Smiling  to  Hialhab.]    His  pipe! 

HiALMAR. 

Oh  yes,  yes,  Gina;  let  him  alone — ^the  poor  ship- 
wrecked old  man. — ^Yes,  these  improvements — we  had 
better  get  them  out  of  hand  to-morrow. 

Gina. 
Youll  hardly  have  time  to-morrow,  Ekdal. 

Hedvig. 
[Interposing.]    Oh  yes  he  will,  mother! 
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GiNA. 

for  remeinber  tbem  prints  that  has  to  be  retouched; 

th^'ve  aetit  for  them  lime  after  time. 


There  now!  tboac  ain!    I  shall  pet  them  f 

iahed  all  right!     Ha  r  orders  come  !n  ? 


No,  wonte  )u  I  have  nothing  but  those 

two  sittings,  yoi 


Nothing  else  ?  Oh  no,  if  people  won't  set  about  things 
with  a  will 

C.IS.K. 

But  what  more  can  I  do  ?  Don't  I  advertise  in  the 
papers  as  much  as  we  can  afford  ? 

HlALMAR. 

Yes,  the  papers,  the  papers:  you  see  how  much  good 
they  do.  And  I  suppose  no  one  has  been  to  look  at 
the  room  either.^ 


That  was  only  to  be  expected.  If  people  won't  keep 
their  eyes  open — — .  Nolhing  can  be  done  without  a 
real  ctforl,  (lirial 
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HXDVIG. 

[Going  towards  him.]  Shall  I  fetch  you  the  flute, 
father? 

HiALMAR. 

No;  no  flute  for  me;  I  want  no  pleasures  in  this  world. 
[Pacing  about.]  Yes,  indeed  I  will  work  to-morrow;  you 
shall  see  if  I  don*t.  You  may  be  sure  I  shall  work  as 
long  as  my  strength  holds  out 

GiNA. 

But  my  dear  good  Ekdal,  I  didn't  mean  it  in  that 
way. 

Hbdvio. 

Father,  mayn't  I  bring  in  a  bottle  of  beer  ? 

HiALMAR. 

No,  certainly  not.    I  require  nothing,   nothing 


[Comes  to  a  standstill.]    Beer?    Was  it  beer  you  were 
talking  about? 

Hedvio. 

[Chseirfidlff.]    Yes,  father;  beautiful  fresh  beer. 

HiAUfAR. 

Well — since  you  insist  upon  it,  you  may  bring  in  a 
bottle. 

GiNA. 

Yes,  do;  and  we'll  be  nice  and  cosy. 

[Hedvio  runs  towards  the  kitchen  door. 
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HUUUB. 

\Bjf  tfctf  gb»-e,  rtapa  her.  tooki  at  her,  put*  hit  arm  rmmd 
htr  neek  atid  preMts  her  hi  Aim.]     Ht^dvig,  Hedvigl 


{WUhleanofj 


No,  don't  call  r 
at  the  rich  maD*» 
bond 1    A 


ere  have  I  been  feaating 
tteaing   at   tLe  groaaing 


[Sitting  at  the  table.]     Oil  nonsense,  nonsense,  Ekdal. 


It's  not  nonsense!     And  yet  you  mustn't  be  too  bard 
upon  me.     You  know  that  I  love  you  for  all  that. 


[Throvnng  her  arms  round  kim.]  And  we  love  you, 
oh  so  dearly,  father! 

Hl\LUAB. 

And  if  I  am  unreasonable  once  in  a  while, — why  then 
— you  must  remember  tliat  I  am  a  man  beset  by  a  host 
of  cares.  There,  there!  [Dries  his  eyes.]  No  beer  at 
such  a  moment  as  this.     Give  me  the  flute. 

[Hedvig  runs  to  the  bookcase  andfetclies  it. 
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HlAUCAB. 

Thanks!    That's  right    With  my  flute  in  my  hand 

and  you  two  at  my  side — ah ! 

[Hedvig  seaU  herself  at  the  table  near  Gina;  Hial- 
MAR  focee  backwards  and  foncards^  pipes  up  vig- 
orously^  and  plays  a  Bohemian  peasant  dance^  btd 
in  a  slow  plaintive  tempo,  and  with  sentimental  ex- 
pression. 

HiALMAR. 

[Breaking  off  the  melody,  holds  out  his  left  hand  to  Gina, 
and  says  with  emMion:'\  Our  roof  may  be  poor  and  hum- 
ble, Gina;  but  it  is  home.  And  with  all  my  heart  I  say: 
here  dwells  my  happiness. 

\He  begins  to  play  again;  almost  immediately  after,  a 
knocking  is  heard  at  the  entrance  door. 

Gina. 

[Rising.]  Hush,  Ekdal, — ^I  think  there's  some  one  at 
the  door. 

HiALMAR. 

[La^ng  the  flute  on  the  bookcase.]    There!    Again ! 

[Gina  goes  and  opens  the  door* 

Gregers  Werle. 
[In  the  passage.]    Excuse  me 

Gina. 
[SiaHing  back  stightly.]    Oh! 

Gregers. 
not  Mr.  Ekdal,  the  photographer,  live  here  ? 
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GiNA. 

Yes,  he  does. 

HiALIiAR. 

[Going  towards  the  door.]    Gregers!    You  here  after 
all  ?    Well,  come  in  then. 

Gregers. 

[Coming  in,]    I  told  you  I  would  come  and  look  jou 
up. 

HlALBiAR. 

But  this  evening ?    Have  you  left  the  part]r? 

Gregers. 

I  have  left  both  the  party  and  my  father's  house.— 
Good  evening,  Mrs.  Ekdal.  I  don't  know  whether  you 
recognise  me  ? 

GiNA. 

Oh  yes;  it's  not  difficult  to  know  young  Mr.  Werie 
again. 

Gregers. 

No,  I  am  like  my  mother;  and  no  doubt  you  remember 
her. 

HiALMAR. 

Left  your  father's  house,  did  you  say? 

Gregers. 
Yes,  I  have  gone  to  a  hotel. 
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HiALBfAR. 

Indeed.     Well,  since  you're  here»  take  off  your  coat 
and  sit  down. 

Greoers. 
Thanks. 

[He  takes  off  his  overcoat.    He  is  now  dressed  in  a 
plain  grey  suit  of  a  countrified  cut, 

HiALMAR. 

Here,  on  the  sofa.     Make  yourself  comfortable. 

[Greoers  seats  himself  on  the  sofa;  Hialmar  takes  a 
chair  at  the  table, 

Greoers. 

[Looking  around  him.]    So  these  are  your  quarters, 
Hialmar — this  is  your  home. 

Hialmar. 
This  is  the  studio,  as  you  see 


Gina. 

But  it's  the  largest  of  our  rooms,  so  we  generally  sit 
here. 

Hialmar. 

We  used  to  live  in  a  better  place;  but  this  flat  has  one 
great  advantage:  there  are  such  capital  outer  rooms 

Gina. 

And  we  have  a  room  on  the  other  side  of  the  passage 
that  we  can  let. 


[Hbdtio  noda  and . 


Gbbgsbs. 
So  that  ia  your  daughter? 

Yea,  that  is  Hedv^. 

Gbwwrs. 

And  she  is  your  only  dUld? 

the  j 


Yes,  the  only  one.    She  is 


P|wmnj,  At,  voice]^\.  the  same 
Gbbokbs. 


row,  Grqrera. 
What  do  you  i 


Sheii 


HUUCAR, 


w  ID  jerious  danger  of  losing 
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HiALMAR. 

Yes.  Only  the  first  symptoms  have  appeared  as  yet, 
and  she  may  not  feel  it  much  for  some  time.  But  the 
doctor  has  warned  us.    It  is  coming,  inexorably. 

Gregers. 

What  a  terrible  misfortune!  How  do  you  account 
for  it? 

HiALMAR. 

[Sighi.]    Hereditary,  no  doubt 

Greokrs. 
[Starting.]    Hereditary? 

GiNA. 

Ekdal's  mother  had  weak  eyes. 

HiALMAR. 

Yes,  so  my  father  says;  I  canH  remember  her, 

Greoers. 
Poor  chfldi    And  how  does  she  take  it? 

HiALMAR. 

Oh,  you  can  imagine  we  haven't  the  heart  to  tell  her 
of  it.  She  dreams  of  no  danger.  Gay  and  careless  and 
chirping  like  a  little  bird,  she  flutters  onward  into  a  life 
of  endless  night.  [Overcome.]  Oh,  it  is  cruelly  hard  on 
me,  Gregers. 

[Hbdvio  bringe  a  tray  with  beer  and  glaseee,  which 
she  eete  upon  the  table. 
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[Slmking  her  fcair.]     Tlmnks,  (hanks,  Hedvig. 
[Hedvig  piU*  hrr  arm  round  ku  neck  and  wi 
in  hU  ear. 

HiALBUH. 

No,  no  bread  and  >•■■"—  •—•  now.    [Looks  up.]    But 
Gregers. 


perhaps  you  would 

[JViih  a  ijfglureof 


lo.  no  thank  you. 


I  can  briag  in  a  little  aU  * 
that  is  all  I  want.     And 


[Still  melancholtf.] 
the  same.     If  vou  havt,  _ 
plenty  of  butter  on  il,  mind. 

[Hkdvig  nods  gaily  and  goes  out  into  the  kitchen 
again. 

Gregers. 
[ir/io  hax  hfcrt  following  hrr  ivith  his  eyes.\     She  seems 
quite  slront;  ami  lieallhy  otherwi.se. 


Gin  A. 
V  Yes.     Ill  other  ways  tliere's  i 


thank  goodne.sR. 


othing  1 


She  promises  to  be  very  like  you,  Mrs.  Ekdat.     How 
old  is  she  now  ? 


Hedvig  is  close  on  fourteen;  her  birthday  is  the  day 
after  to-morrow. 
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GairaBiiB. 
She  is  pretty  tall  for  her  age,  tben. 

GiNA. 

Yes,  she's  shot  up  wooderful  this  lost  year. 

Gregers. 

It  makes  one  realise  one's  own  age  to  see  these  young 
people  growing  up. — How  long  is  it  now  since  you  were 
married? 

GiNA. 

We've  been  married — let  me  see — ^just  on  fifteen  years. 

GSEOERB. 

Is  it  so  long  as  that  ? 

GiNA. 

[Becoma  attentive;  looks  at  him.]     Yes,  it  is  indeed. 

HiALMAR. 

Yes,  so  it  is.  Fifteen  years  all  but  a  few  months. 
[Changing  Au  tone.]  They  must  have  been  long  years 
for  you,  up  at  the  works,  Gregers. 

Gregers. 

They  seemed  long  while  I  was  living  them:  now  they 
ue  over,  I  hardly  know  how  the  time  has  gone. 

[Old  Ekdal  cornea  from  kia  room  without  hit  pipe, 
but  with  hit  old-faahioned  uniform  cap  on  his  head; 
his  gait  u  tometokat  unsteady. 
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Kkdau 

Come  now,  Hiaimar,  let's  sit  down  and  have  a  good 
talk  about  this — h'm — what  was  it  again  ? 

HfATiMAR. 

[Ching  towards  him.]    Father,  we  have  a  visitor  here— 
Gregers  Werle. — I  don't  know  if  you  remember  him. 

Ekdal. 

[Looking  at  Gbeobrs,  who  has  risen.]    Werie  ?    b  that 
the  son  ?    What  does  he  want  with  me  ? 

HlALMAR. 

Nothing;  it's  me  he  has  come  to  see. 

Ekdal. 
Oh!    Then  there's  nothing  wrong? 

TfTATAffAn. 

No,  no,  of  course  not. 

Ekdal. 

\With  a  large  gesture.]    Not  that  Fm  afraid,  you  know; 
but 

Gbeobrs. 

[Croes  over  to  him.]    I  bring  you  a  greeting  from  your 
old  hunting-grounds.  Lieutenant  EkdaL 

Ekdal. 
Hunting-grounds  T 
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Gregers. 
Yes,  up  in  Hoidal,  about  the  works,  you  know. 

Ekdal. 

Oh,  up  there.  Yes,  I  knew  all  those  places  well  in  the 
old  days. 

Gregers. 
You  were  a  great  sportsman  then. 

Ekdal. 

So  I  was,  I  don't  deny  it.  You're  looking  at  my  uni- 
form cap.     I  don't  ask  anybody's  leave  to  wear  it  in  the 

house.     So  long  as  I  don't  go  out  in  the  streets  with  it 

[Hedvjq  brings  a  plate  of  bread  and  butter,  which  she 
puis  upon  the  table. 

HiALMAR. 

Sit  down,  father,  and  have  a  glass  of  beer.  Help  your- 
self, Gregers. 

[Ekdal  mutters  and  stumbles  over  to  the  sofa.  Gre- 
gers seats  himself  on  the  chair  nearest  to  him, 
HiALMAR  on  the  oilier  side  of  Gregers.  Gina 
sUs  a  little  way  from  the  table,  sewing;  Hedvig 
stands  beside  Iter  father. 

Gregers. 

Can  you  remember.  Lieutenant  Ekdal,  how  Hialmar 
and  I  used  to  come  up  and  visit  you  in  the  summer  and 
at  Christmas  ? 
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Ekdal. 

Did  you  ?  No,  no,  no;  I  don't  remember  it.  But  sure 
enough  I've  been  a  tidy  bit  of  a  sportsman  in  my  div. 
I've  shot  bears  too.    I've  shot  nine  of  'em,  no  less. 

Gbeobbs. 

[Looking  sympathetically  ai  him.]  And  now  you  never 
get  any  shooting  ? 

Ekdal. 

Can't  just  say  that,  sir.  Get  a  shot  now  and  then 
perhaps.     Of  course  not  in  the  old  way.     For  the  woods 

you  see — ^the  woods,  the  woods !     [Drinks.]    Are  the 

woods  fine  up  there  now  ? 

Gregers. 

Not  so  fine  as  in  your  time.  They  have  been  thinned 
a  good  deal. 

Ekdal. 

Thinned  ?  [More  softly y  and  as  if  cfraid.]  It's  dan- 
gerous work  that.  Bad  things  come  of  it.  The  woods 
revenge  themselves. 

HiALMAR. 

[Filling  up  his  glass.]    Come — a  little  more,  father. 

Greoers. 

How  can  a  man  like  you — such  a  man  for  the  open  air 
— ^live  in  the  midst  of  a  stuffy  town,  boxed  within  four 
walls  ? 
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Ekdal. 

[Laughs  quietly  and  glances  at  Hialmar.]  Oh,  it*s  not 
so  bad  here.     Not  at  all  so  bad. 

Gregers. 

But  don't  you  miss  all  the  things  that  used  to  be  a 
part  of  your  very  being — ^the  cool  sweeping  breezes,  the 
free  life  in  the  woods  and  on  the  uplands,  among  beasts 
and  birds ? 

Ekdal. 

[Smiling.]    Hialmar,  shall  we  let  him  see  it  ? 

Hialmar. 

[Hastily  and  a  little  embarrassed.]  Oh  no  no,  father; 
not  this  evening. 

Gregers. 

What  does  he  want  to  show  me  ? 

Hialmar. 
Oh,  it's  only  something — ^\'ou  can  see  it  another  time. 

Gregers. 

[Continues^  to  the  old  man.]  You  see  I  have  been  think- 
ing. Lieutenant  Ekdal,  that  you  should  come  up  with  me 
to  the  works;  I  am  sure  to  be  going  back  soon.  No 
doubt  you  could  get  some  copying  there  too.  And  here, 
you  have  nothing  on  earth  to  interest  you — nothing  to 
liven  you  up. 
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Ekdal. 

[Stares  in  asUmishmerU  at  him.]  Have  /  nothing  o& 
earth  to ! 

Grbgers. 

Of  course  you  have  Hialmar;  but  then  he  has  hb  own 
family.  And  a  man  like  you,  who  has  always  had  sud 
a  passion  for  what  is  free  and  wild 

Ekdal. 
[Thumps  the  table.]    Hialmar,  he  shall  see  it! 

HlALlfAIU 

Oh,  do  you  think  it's  worth  while,  father?  It's  all 
dark. 

Ekdal- 

Nonsense;  it's  moonlight.  [Rises.]  He  shall  see 
it,  I  tell  you.  Let  me  pass!  Come  and  help  me,  Hial« 
mar. 

Hedvig. 
Oh  yes,  do,  father! 

Hialmar. 

[Rising.]     Very  well  then. 

Gregers. 
[roGiNA.]    What  is  it? 

GiNA. 

Oh,  nothing  so  very  wonderful,  after  all. 
[Ekdal  and  Hialmar  have  gone  to  the  bach  v>aU  and 
are  each  pushing  back  a  side  of  the  sliding  door; 
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Hedvio  helps  the  old  man;  Greoers  remains 
standing  by  the  sofa;  Gina  ails  stiU  and  sews. 
Through  the  open  doorway  a  large,  deep  irregidar 
garret  is  seen  with  odd  nooks  and  comers;  a  couple 
of  store-pipes  running  through  Upfront  rooms  below. 
There  are  skylights  through  which  clear  moonbeams 
shine  in  on  some  parts  of  the  great  room;  others  lie 
in  deep  shadow.] 

Ekdal. 
[To  Greg&rs.]     Yoii  may  come  close  up  if  you  like. 

Gbegers. 
[Going  over  to  them.]     Why,  what  is  it? 

Ekdal. 
Look  for  yourself.     H'm. 


[Sojnewhat  embarrassed.]     This  belongs  to  father,  you 
imderstaud. 


[At  the  door,  looks  into  the  garret.]  Why,  you  keep 
poultry.  Lieutenant  Ekdal. 

Ekdal. 

Should  think  we  did  keep  poultry.  They've  gone 
to  roost  now.  But  you  should  just  see  our  fowls  by  day- 
light, sir! 

Hedvig. 

And  there's  a 
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Ekdal. 
Sh — sh!  donH  say  anything  about  it  yet 

Gbeobrs. 
And  you  have  pigeons  too,  I  see. 

Ekdal. 

Oh  yes,  haven't  we  just  got  pigeons!  They  have  thdr 
nest-boxes  up  there  under  the  roof-tree;  for  pigeons  like 
to  roost  high,  you  see. 

HiALMAR. 

They  aren't  all  common  pigeons. 

Ekdal. 

Common!  Should  think  not  indeed!  We  have  tum- 
blers, and  a  pair  of  pouters,  too.  But  come  here!  Cao 
you  see  that  hutch  down  there  by  the  wall  ? 

Gregers. 
Yes;  what  do  you  use  it  for? 

Ekdal. 
That's  where  the  rabbits  sleep,  sir. 

Greoers. 
Dear  me;  so  you  have  rabbits  too? 

Ekdal. 

Yes,  you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  we  have  rabbits! 
He  wants  to  know  if  we  have  rabbits,  Hialmar!    ITm! 
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But  now  comes  the  thing,  let  me  tell  you!  Here  we 
have  it!  Move  away,  Hedvig.  Stand  here;  that's  right, 
— and  now  look  down  there. — ^Don't  you  see  a  basket 
with  straw  in  it  ? 

Gregers. 

Yes.     And  I  can  see  a  fowl  lying  in  the  basket. 

Ekdal. 
H'm— "afowr* 

Greoers. 
Isn't  it  a  duck  ? 

Ekdal. 

[Hurt.]     Why,  of  course  it's  a  duck. 

HiALMAR. 

But  what  kind  of  duck,  do  you  think? 

Hedvig. 
It's  not  just  a  common  duck 


Ekdal. 

Sh! 

Gregers. 
And  it's  not  a  Muscovy  duck  either. 

Ekdal. 

No,  Mr. — ^Werle;  it's  not  a  Muscovy  duck;  for  it's  a 
wild  duck! 
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Gregers. 
Is  it  really  ?    A  wild  duck  ? 

Ekdal. 

Yes,  that's  what  it  is.     That  "fowl"  as  you  call  it- 
is  the  wild  duck.     It's  our  wild  duck»  sir. 

Hedvig. 
My  wild  duck.    It  belongs  to  me. 

Gregers. 
And  can  it  live  up  here  in  the  garret?     Does  it  thriTt? 

Ekdal. 

Of  course  it  has  a  trough  of  water  to  splash  about  in, 
you  know. 

HiALMAR. 

Fresh  water  every  other  day. 

GiNA. 

[Turning  towards  Hialmar.]  But  my  dear  Ekdal,  it's 
getting  icy  cold  here. 

Ekdal. 

H'm,  we  had  better  shut  up  then.  It's  as  wdl  not  to 
disturb  their  night's  rest,  too.     Close  up,  Hedvig. 

[Hialmar  and  Hedvig  push  the  garret  doors  together. 

Ekdal. 

Another  time  you  shall  see  her  properly.  [Seats  him- 
self in  the  arm-chair  by  the  stove.]  Oh,  they're  curious 
things,  these  wild  ducks,  I  can  tell  you. 
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Gregers. 
How  did  you  manage  to  catch  it.  Lieutenant  Ekdal  ? 

Ekdal. 

/  didn't  catch  it.     There's  a  certain  man  in  this  town 
whom  we  have  to  thank  for  it. 

Gregers. 

[Starts  slightly,]    That  man  was  not  my  father,  was 
he? 

Ekdal. 
You've  hit  it.    Your  father  and  no  one  else.     H'm. 

HiALMAR. 

Strange  that  you  should  guess  that,  G  regers. 

Gregers. 

You  were  telling  me  that  you  owed  so  many  things  to 
iny  father;  and  so  I  thought  perhaps 

GiNA. 

But  wc  didn't  get  the  duck  from  Mr.  Werle  himself 


Ekdal. 


It*8  HAkon  Werle  we  have  to  thank  for  her,  all  the 
I,  Gina.  [To  Gregers.]  He  was  shooting  from  a 
boat,  you  see,  and  he  brought  her  down.  But  your  fath- 
er's sight  is  not  vcr}*  good  now.  H*m;  she  was  only 
wounded. 


^^^I^B 

THE 

WILD  DOCK    .            (ACT  Ifl 

CnvasRs. 

Aht     Shegotai-oui 

lo  of  slugs  in  her  body,  1  suppose. 

HlAUUAR.                                                           1 

Yea,  two  or  three. 

' 

o. 

She  was  hit  undei 

so  that  she  couldn't  8;-. 

R8. 

And  I  suppose 

r'HiH 

[SIcepili/,  in  a  thick  voice]  Of  course.  Always  do 
Ihftl.  wild  diK'ks  do.  Thcv  shoot  lo  the  bottom  a.s  deep 
as  llu-v  can  gel.  sir— and  hile  Ihcnisflvcs  fast  in  the  tan- 
pie  and  sea-weed — and  all  the  devil's  own  mess  that  grows 
down  there.     And  they  never  come  up  again. 


But  V  o  u  r  wild  duck  came  up  again.  Lieutenant 
Kkdal.  " 

Ekoal. 

lie  had  such  an  amazingly  clever  dog.  your  father  haJ. 
And  that  dog — he  dived  in  after  the  duck  and  fetched 
her  up  again. 

[IVbo  has  turned  to  Hialmar]  And  then  she  was  seut 
to  you  here? 
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HiALMAR. 

Not  at  once;  at  first  your  father  took  her  home.  But 
she  wouldn't  thrive  there;  so  Pettersen  was  told  to  put 
an  end  to  her 

Ekdal. 
[Half  asleep.]    H'm — ^yes — ^Pettersen — ^that  ass 

HiALMAR. 

[Speaking  more  softly.]  That  was  how  we  got  her, 
you  see;  for  father  knows  Pettersen  a  little;  and  when  he 
heard  about  the  wild  duck  he  got  him  to  hand  her  over 
to  us. 

Gregers. 

And  now  she  thrives  as  well  as  possible  in  the  garret 
there? 

HiALMAR. 

Yes.  wonderfully  well.  She  has  got  fat.  You  see, 
she  has  lived  in  there  so  long  now  that  she  has  forgotten 
her  natural  wild  life;  and  it  all  depends  on  that. 

Gregers. 

You  are  right  there,  Hialmar.     Be  sure  you  never  let 

her  get  a  glimpse  of  the  sky  and  the  sea .     But  I 

mustn't  stay  any  longer;  I  think  your  father  is  asleep. 

HiALMAR. 

Oh,  as  for  that 

Gregers. 

Buty  by-the-bye — ^you  said  you  had  a  room  to  let 
q>are  room  ? 
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HiAIiMAB. 

Yes;  what  then?    Do  you  know  ot  anybody ? 

Greokes. 
Can  I  have  that  room  ? 

You? 

GiNA. 

Oh  no,  Mr,  Werle,  y  o  u 

Gregers. 

May  I  have  the  room  ?    If  so,  I'll  take  possession  fii 
thing  to-morrow  morning. 

HlALMAR. 

Yes,  with  the  greatest  pleasure 

GiNA. 

But,  Mr.  Werle,  I'm  sure  it's  not  at  all  the  sort  of  roc 
for  you. 

HiALMAR. 

Why,  Gina!  how  can  you  say  that? 

GiNA. 

Why,  because  the  room's  neither  large  enough  n 
light  enough,  and 

Gregers. 

That  really  doesn't  matter,  Mrs.  EkdaL 
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HiALMAR. 

I  call  it  quite  a  nice  room,  and  not  at  all  badlj  fur« 
nished  either. 

GiNA. 

But  remember  the  pair  of  them  underneath. 

Gregebs. 
What  pair  ? 

GiNA. 

Well,  there's  one  as  has  been  a  tutor 

HiALMAR. 

That's  Molvik— Mr.  Molvik,  B.A. 

GiNA. 

And  then  there's  a  doctor,  by  the  name  of  Relling. 

Greoers. 

Relling?  I  know  him  a  little;  he  practised  for  a  time 
up  in  Hoidal. 

GiNA. 

They're  a  regular  rackety  pair,  they  are.  As  often  as 
not,  they're  out  on  the  loose  in  the  evenings;  and  then 
they  come  home  at  all  hours,  and  they're  not  always 
just 

Greoers. 

One  soon  gets  used  to  that  sort  of  thing.  I  daresay  I 
shall  be  like  the  wild  duck 
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GiNA. 

H'm;  I  think  you  ought  to  sleep  upon  it  first,  anyway. 

Gregers. 

You  seem  very  unwilling  to  have  me  in  the  house, 
Mrs.  Ekdal. 

GiNA. 

Oh  no!    What  makes  you  think  that? 

HiALMAR. 

Well,  you  really  behave  strangely  about  it,  Gina.  [To 
Gregers.]  Then  I  suppose  you  intend  to  remain  in  the 
town  for  the  present  ? 

Gregers. 

[Putting  on  his  overcoat.]  Yes,  now  I  intend  to  re- 
main here. 

HiALMAR. 

And  yet  not  at  your  father's?  What  do  you  propose 
to  do,  then  ? 

Gregers. 

Ah,  if  I  only  knew  that,  Hialmar,  I  shouldn't  be  so 
badly  off!  But  when  one  has  the  misfortune  to  be  called 
Gregers — !  "  Gregers  " — ^and  then  "  Werie  "  after  it;  did 
you  ever  hear  anything  so  hideous  ? 

HiAUIAR. 

Oh,  I  don't  think  so  at  all. 
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Gregers. 

Ugh!  Bah!  I  feel  I  should  like  to  spit  upon  the  fel- 
low that  answers  to  such  a  name.  But  when  a  man  is 
iNice  for  all  doomed  to  be  Gregers — ^Werle  in  this  world, 
as  I  am 

HiALMAR. 

[Laughs.]  Ha  ha!  If  you  weren't  Gregers  Werle, 
what  would  you  like  to  be  ? 

Gregers. 
If  I  could  choose,  I  should  like  best  to  be  a  clever  dog. 

Gin  A. 
A  dog! 

Hedvio. 
[Involuniarily.]    Oh  no! 

Gregers. 

Yes,  an  amazingly  clever  dog;  one  that  goes  to  the 
bottom  after  wild  ducks  when  they  dive  and  bite  them- 
■elves  fast  in  tangle  and  sea-weed,  down  among  the 
oose. 

HiALMAR. 

Upon  my  word  now,  Gregers — I  don't  in  the  least  know 
what  you're  driving  at. 

Gregers. 

Oh  well,  you  might  not  be  much  the  wiser  if  you  did. 
It*8  understood,  then,  that  I  move  in  early  to-morrow 
morning.    [To  Gin  a.]    I  won't  give  you  any  trouble;  I 
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do  everything  for  myself.  [To  Hialmar.]  We  can  talk 
about  the  rest  to-morrow. — Good-night,  Mrs.  Ekdal. 
[Nods  to  Hedvig.]     Good-night 

GiNA. 

Good-night,  Mr.  Werie. 

Hedvio. 
Good-night. 

[Who  has  lighted  a  candle.]     Wait  a  moment;  I  must 
show  you  a  light;  the  stairs  are  sure  to  be  dark. 

[Gregers  and  Hialmar  go  out  by  the  passage  door. 

GiNA. 

[Looking  straight  before  her,  with  her  sewing  in  her  lap] 
Wasn't  that  queer-like  talk  about  wanting  to  be  a  dog? 

Hedvig. 

Do  you  know,  mother — ^I  believe  he  meant  something 
quite  different  by  that. 

GiNA. 

Why,  what  should  he  mean  ? 

Hedvig. 

Oh,  I  don't  know;  but  it  seemed  to  me  he  meant  some- 
thing different  from  what  he  said — all  the  time. 

Gin  A. 
Do  you  think  so  ?    Yes,  it  was  sort  ci  queer. 
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HiALMAR. 

[Comes  back.]  The  lamp  was  still  burning.  [Puts  out 
the  candle  and  sets  it  doum.]  Ah,  now  one  can  get  a 
mouthful  of  food  at  last.  [Begins  to  eat  the  bread  and 
butter.]  Well,  you  see,  Gina — if  only  you  keep  your  eyes 
open 

Gina. 


How,  keep  your  eyes  open- 


HiALMAR. 

Why,  haven't  we  at  last  had  the  luck  to  get  the  room 
let  ?  And  just  think — ^to  a  person  like  Gregers — a  good 
old  friend. 

Gina. 

Well,  I  don't  know  what  to  say  about  it 

Hedvio. 
Oh  mother,  you'll  see;  it'll  be  such  fun! 

HiALMAR. 

You're  very  strange.  You  were  so  bent  upon  getting 
the  room  let  before;  and  now  you  don't  like  it. 

Gina. 

Yes  I  do,  Ekdal;  if  it  had  only  been  to  some  one 
dae But  what  do  you  suppose  Mr.  Werle  will  say  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Old  Werle  ?    It  doesn't  concern  him. 


okb  the  wuj)  duck 

Gin  A. 

But  surely  you  can  se«  that  there's  something  amiwi 
between  them  again,  or  the  young  man  wouldn't  be 
leaving  home.  You  know  vtry  well  those  two  can*t  get 
on  with  each  other. 

""    "       lR. 

V«y  likely  not,  hi 


And  now  Mr.  icy  it's  you  that  has  egged 

htm  on 


T.€t  liini  fancy  «o,  then!  Air.  Werle  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  me;  fur  lie  it  from  me  to  deny  it.  But  that 
doesiri  make  me  everlastingly  dependent  upon  him. 


Hul.  my  dear  Ekdal,  niayhe  grandfather'll  suffer  for 
it.  He  may  lose  tlie  little  bit  of  work  he  gets  from 
tiniberg. 

HiALMAR. 

I  could  almo*;!  say:  so  much  the  better!  Is  it  not  hu- 
miliating for  a  man  like  me  tn  see  Ills  grey-haired  father 
treiilfii  as  a  jmriah.^  But  now  I  believe  the  fu  hi  ess  of 
time  is  at  hand.  [Takctafresh  pirce  of  bread  and  butter.] 
As  sure  as  I  have  a  mission  in  life,  I  mean  to  fulfil  it 


Hedvig. 
Oh  yes,  father,  do! 
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Hush!    Don't  wake  him! 

HiALBiAR. 

[More  softly,]    I  w  i  1 1  fulfil  it,  I  say.    The  day  shall 

come  when And  that  is  why  I  say  it's  a  good  thing 

we  have  let  the  room;  for  that  makes  me  more  indepen- 
dent. The  man  who  has  a  mission  in  life  must  be  inde- 
pendent. [By  the  arm-chair^  with  emotion.]  Poor  old 
white-haired  father!  Rely  on  your  Hialmar.  He  has 
broad  shoulders — strong  shoulders,  at  any  rate.     You 

shall  yet  wake  up  some  fine  day  and [To  Gina.] 

Do  you  not  believe  it  ? 

Gina. 

[Rising.]     Yes,  of  course  I  do;  but  in  the  meantime 
suppose  we  see  about  getting  him  to  bed. 


Hialmar. 
Yes,  come.      [They  take  hold  of  the  old  man  carefully. 


ACT  THIRD 

HiALMAR  Ekdal's  studio.  It  is  morning:  the  daiflighi 
shines  through  the  large  ^window  in  the  slanting  roof; 
the  curtain  is  dravm  back, 

HiALMAR  is  sitting  at  the  table^  busy  retouching  a  phdo- 
graph;  several  others  lie  before  him.  Presently  Gina, 
wearing  her  hat  and  cloaks  enters  by  the  passage  door, 
she  has  a  covered  basket  on  her  arm, 

HiALMAR. 

Back  already,  Gina? 

Gin  A. 

Oh  yes,  one  can't  let  the  grass  grow  under  one's  fecL 
[Sets  her  basket  on  a  chair,  and  takes  off  her  things. 

HiALBfAR. 

Did  you  look  in  at  Gregers'  room  ? 

GrsA. 

Yes,  that  I  did.     It's  a  rare  sight,  I  can  tell  you;  he's 
made  a  pretty  mess  to  start  off  with. 

HiAIAfAR. 

How  so? 

GiNA. 

He  was  determined  to  do  everything  for  himself,  he 
fiaid;  so  he  sets  to  work  to  light  the  stove,  and  what  must 

324 
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be  do  but  screw  down  the  damper  till  the  whole  room  is 
Full  of  smoke.    Ugh!    There  was  a  smell  fit  to 

HlALMAR. 

Well,  really! 

GiNA. 

But  that's  not  the  worst  of  it;  for  then  he  thinks  he'll 
put  out  the  fire,  and  goes  and  empties  his  water-jug  into 
the  stove,  and  so  makes  the  whole  floor  one  filthy  puddle. 

HiALMAR. 

How  annoying! 

GiNA. 

I've  got  the  porter's  wife  to  clear  up  after  him,  pig 
that  he  is!  But  the  room  won't  be  fit  to  live  in  till  the 
afternoon. 

HiALMAR. 

\\liat's  he  doing  with  himself  in  the  meantime  ? 

GiNA. 

He  said  he  was  going  out  for  a  little  while. 

HiALMAR. 

I  looked  in  upon  him  too,  for  a  moment — after  you 
had  gone. 

GiNA. 

So  I  heard.    You've  asked  him  to  lunch. 

HiALMAR. 

Just  to  a  little  bit  of  earlv  lunch,  vou  know.  It\s  his 
first  day — ^we  can  hardly  do  less.  You've  got  something 
in  the  house,  I  suppose  ? 
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GlNA« 

I  shall  have  to  find  something  or  other. 

HiALMAR. 

And  don't  cut  it  too  fine,  for  I  fancy  Relling  and  Mol- 
vik  are  coming  up  too.  I  just  happened  to  meet  Rell- 
ing on  the  stairs,  you  see;  so  I  had  to 

GiNA. 

Oh,  are  we  to  have  those  two  as  well  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Good  Lord — a  couple  more  or  less  can't  make  any  dif- 
ference. 

Old  Ekdal. 

[Opens  his  door  and  looks  in.]     I  say,  Hialmar 

[Sees  GiNA.]     Oh! 

GiNA. 

Do  you  want  anything,  grandfather  ? 

Ekdal. 
Oh  no,  it  doesn't  matter.     H'm!  [Retires  again. 

GiNA. 

[Takes  up  the  basket.]  Be  sure  you  see  that  he  doesn't 
go  out. 

Hl^lmar. 

All  right,  all  right.  And,  Gina,  a  little  herring-salad 
wouldn't  be  a  bad  idea;  Relling  and  Molvik  were  out  on 
the  loose  again  last  night. 
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GiNA. 

If  only  they  don't  come  before  I'm  ready  for  them 

HiALMAR. 

No,  of  course  they  won't;  take  your  own  time. 

GiNA. 

Very  well;  and  meanwhile  you  can  be  working  a  bit 

HiALMAR. 

Well,  lam    working!     I  am  working  as  hard  as  I 


tm! 


GiNA. 


Then  you'll  have  that  job  off  your  hands,  you  see. 

[She  goes  out  to  the  kitchen  with  her  basket. 

HiALMAR  sits  for  a  time  pencilling  away  at  th£  p/io- 
tographt  in  an  indolent  and  listless  manner, 

Ekdal. 

[Peeps  tn,  looks  round  tlie  studio,  and  says  softly:]    Are 
rou  busy  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Yes,  I'm  toiling  at  these  wretched  pictures 


Ekdal. 

Well  well,  never  mind, — since  you're  so  busy — h'm! 

[He  goes  out  again;  the  door  stands  open. 
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HiALMAR. 

[Continues  for  some  time  in  silence;  then  he  lays  down 
his  brush  and  goes  over  to  the  door^  Are  you  busy, 
father  ? 

Ekdax. 

\In  a  grumbling  tone^  within.]  If  you're  busy,  Fm  busy 
too.     H'm! 

HiALMAR. 

Oh,  very  well,  then.  [Goes  to  his  ioark  again, 

Ekdal. 

[Presently,  coming  to  the  door  again.]    H*m;  I  say,  Hial- 
.mar,  I'm  not  so   very   busy,  you  know. 

HiALMAR. 

I  thought  you  were  writing. 

Ekdal. 

Oh,  devil  take  it!  can't  Gr&berg  wait  a  day  or  two? 
After  all,  it's  not  a  matter  of  life  and  death. 

HiALMAR. 

No;  and  vou're  not  his  slave  either. 

Ekdal. 
And  about  that  other  business  in  there 


HlALl^IAR. 

Just  what  I  was  thinking  of.     Do  you  want  to  go  in! 
Shall  I  open  the  door  for  you  ? 
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Ekdal. 
Well,  it  wouldn't  be  a  bad  notion. 

HiALMAR. 

[Rises.]    Then  we'd  have   that  off  our  hands. 

Ekdal. 

Yes,  exactly.    It's  got  to  be  ready  first  thing  to-morrow. 
It  i  s  to-morrow,  isn't  it  ?     H'm  ? 

HlAU^IAR. 

Yes,  of  course  it's  to-morrow. 

[HiALMAR  and  Ekdal  push  aside  each  his  half  of 
the  sliding  door.  The  morning  sun  is  shining  in 
through  tfie  skylights;  some  doves  are  flying  about; 
others  sit  cooing ,  upon  the  percJies;  the  hens  are 
heard  clucking  now  and  then,  further  hack  in  the 
garret. 

HiALMAR. 

There;  now  you  can  get  to  work,  father. 

Ekdal. 
[Qoes  in.]    Aren't  you  coming  too  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Well  really,  do  you  know ;  I  almost  think 

[Sees  GiNA  ai  the  kitclien  door.]    I  ?    No;  I  haven't  time; 

I  must  work. — But  now  for  our  new  contrivance 

[He  pulls  a  cord,  a  curtain  slips  down  inside,  the 
lower  part  consisting  of  a  piece  of  old  sailcloth,  the 
upper  part  of  a  stretcfied  fishing  net.  The  floor  of 
the  garret  is  thiuf  no  longer  visible. 
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HiALMAR. 

[Goes  to  the  table.]    So!    Now,  perhaps  I  can  ait  m 
peace  for  a  little  while. 

GiNA. 

Is  he  rampaging  in  there  again? 

HiALMAR. 

Would  you  rather  have  had  him  slip  down  to  Bladim 
Eriksen's.  [Seats  himself.]  Do  you  want  anything? 
You  know  you  said 

GiNA. 

I  only  wanted  to  ask  if  you  think  we  can  lay  the  table 
for  lunch  here  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Yes;  we  have  no  early  appointment,  I  suppose? 

GlXA. 

No,  I  expect  no  one  to-day  except  those  two  sweet- 
hearts that  are  to  be  taken  together. 

HiALMAR. 

Why  the  deuce  couldn't  they  be  taken  together  another 
day! 

GiNA. 

Don't  vou  know,  I  told  them  to  come  in  the  afternoon, 
when  you  are  having  your  nap. 

HiALMAR. 

Oh,  that's  capital.  Very  well,  let  us  have  lunch  here 
then. 
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GiNA. 


All  right;  but  there's  no  hurry  about  laving  the  cloth; 
you  can  have  the  table  for  a  good  while  yet. 


Do  you  think  1  am  not  sticking  at  my  work  ?     I'm  at 
it  u  bard  as  1  can ! 


Then  you'H  be  free  later  on.  you  know. 

[Goea  out  into  the  kitchen  again.    Short  pause. 

Ekdal. 
[7n  th^  garret  doorway,  behind  the  net.]     Hialmarl 

HiALMAR. 

Well? 

Ekdal. 
A/raid  we  shall  have  to  move  the  water-trough,  after  all. 

HtALMAR. 

What  else  have  I  been  saying  all  along  P 

Ekdau 

ITm — h'm — h'm.  [Goes  away  from  the  door  again. 

[HiALMAR  goet  on  working  a  litttc;  glances  towards 
the  garret  and  half  rises.  Heovig  comes  in  from, 
the  kitchen. 

HiALMAR. 

[Siti  dovm  again  hurriedly.]     What  do  you  want  ? 
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Hedvig. 
I  only  wanted  to  come  in  beside  jou,  father. 

HiALMAR. 

[After  a  pause.]     What  makes  you  go  prying  around 
like  that?     Perhaps  you  are  told  off  to  watch  me? 

Hedvig. 

No,  no. 

HiALMAR. 

What  is  your  mother  doing  out  there  ? 

Hedvig. 

Oh,  mother's  in  the  middle  of  making  the  herring- 
salad.  [Goes  to  the  table,]  Isn't  there  any  little  thing  I 
could  help  you  with,  father? 

HiALMAR. 

Oh  no.  It  is  right  that  I  should  bear  the  whole  bur- 
den— so  long  as  my  strength  holds  out.  Set  your  mind 
at  rest,  Hedvig;  if  only  your  father  keeps  his  health 

Hedvig. 

Oh  no,  father!     You  mustn't  talk  in  that  horrid  way. 
[She  wanders  about  a  little,  stops  by  the  doorway  and 
looks  into  the  garret. 

HiALMAR. 

Tell  me,  what  is  he  doing  ? 
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Hedvig. 
I  think  he*s  making  a  new  path  to  the  water-trough. 

HlALBIAR. 

He  can  never  manage  that  by  himself!  And  here 
am  I  doomed  to  sit ! 

Hedvig. 

[Goes  to  him.]  Let  me  take  the  brush,  father;  I 
c  a  n  do  it,  quite  well. 

HiALMAR. 

Oh  nonsense;  you  will  only  hurt  your  eyes. 

Hedvig. 
Not  a  bit.     Give  me  the  brush. 

HiALMAR. 

[Rising.]  Well,  it  won't  take  more  than  a  minute  or 
two. 

Hedvig. 

Pooh,  what  harm  can  it  do  then?  [Takes  ilie  brush.] 
There!     [Seats  herself.]     I  can  begin  upon  this  one. 

HiALMAR. 

But  mind  you  don't  hurt  your  eyes!  Do  you  hear? 
/  won't  be  answerable;  you  do  it  on  your  own  responsi- 
bility— ^understand  that. 

Hedvig. 

[Retouching.]     Yes  yes,  I  understand. 
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HlALBlAR. 

You  are  quite  clever  at  it,  Hedvig.  Only  a  minute  or 
two,  you  know. 

[He  slips  through  by  the  edge  of  the  curtain  into  the 
garret.  Hedvig  sits  at  her  work.  Hialmab  ami 
Ekdal  are  heard  disputing  inside. 

HiALMAR. 

[Appears  behind  the  net.]  I  say,  Hedvig — give  me 
those  pincers  that  are  lying  on  the  shelf.  And  the  chisel. 
[Turns  away  inside.]  Now  you  shall  see.  father.  Just 
let  me  show  you  first  what  I  mean! 

[Hedvig  has  fetched  the  required  toohfrom  the  shelf, 
and  hands  them  to  him  through  the  net. 

HiALMAR. 

Ah,  thanks.     I  didn't  come  a  moment  too  soon. 
[Goes  back  from  the  curtain  again;  they  are  heard 
carpentering  and  talking  inside.     Hedvig  tiandi 
looking  in  at  them.     A   moment  later  there  is  a 
knock  at  the  passage  door;  she  does  not  notice  U. 

Gregers  Werle. 

[Bareheaded,  in  indoor  dress,  enters  and  stops  near  the 
door,]     H'm ! 

Hedvig. 

[Turns  and  goes  towards  him.]    Good  morning.    Please 
come  in. 

Gregers. 

Thank  you.     [Looking  towards  the  garret.]     You  seem 
to  have  workpeople  in  the  house. 
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Hedvig. 

No,  it  is  only  father  and  grandfather.     1*11  tell  them 
you  are  here. 

Gregers. 

No  no,  don*t  do  that;  I  would  rather  wait  a  little 

[Seats  himself  on  the  sofa. 

Hedvig. 


It  looks  so  untidy  here 

[Begins  to  clear  away  the  photographs. 

Gregers. 

Oh,  don't  take  them  away.     Are  those  prints  that  have 
to  be  finished  off? 

Hedvig. 

Yes,  they  are  a  few  I  was  helping  father  with. 

Gregers. 

Please  don't  let  me  disturb  you. 

Hedvig. 
Oh  no. 

[She  gathers  the  things  to  her  and  sits  down  to  work; 
Gregers  looks  at  Iiery  meanwhile,  in  silence. 

Gregers. 
Did  the  wild  duck  sleep  well  last  night? 

Hedvig. 
Yes,  I  think  so,  thanks. 
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Gregers. 

[Turning  towards  the  garret.]  It  looks  quite  different 
by  day  from  what  it  did  last  night  in  the  moonlight 

Hedvig. 

Yes,  it  changes  ever  so  much.  It  looks  different  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon;  and  it's  different  on  rainy 
days  from  what  it  is  in  fine  weather. 

Gregers. 
Have  you  noticed  that  ? 

Hedvig. 
Yes,  how  could  I  help  it? 

Gregers. 
Are  you,  too,  fond  of  being  in  there  with  the  wild  duck? 

Hedvig. 
Yes,  when  I  can  manage  it 

Gregers. 

But  I  suppose  you  haven't  much  spare  time;  you  go  to 
school,  no  doubt. 

Hedvig. 

No,  not  now;  father  is  afraid  of  my  hurting  my  eyes. 

Gregers. 
Oh;  then  he  reads  with  you  himself? 
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Hedvig. 

Father  has  promised  to  read  with  me;  but  he  has  nevei 
had  time  yet. 

GttEGERB. 

Then  is  there  nobody  else  to  give  you  a  little  help  ? 

Hedvig, 
Yes,  there  is  Mr.  Alolvik;  but  he  is  not  always  exactly 
—quite 

Gregers. 
Sober? 

Hedviq. 
Yes,  I  suppose  that's  it! 

Gregers. 
Why,  then  you  must  have  any  amount  of  time  on 
your  hands.     And  in  there  I  sup[>0!ic  it  is  a  sort  of  world 
by  itself? 

Hedvio. 

Oh  yes,  quite.     And  there  are  such  lots  of  wonderful 
things. 

Gregers. 
Indeed? 

Hedvio. 

Yes,  there  are  big  cupboards  full  of  books;  and  a 
great  many  of  the  books  have  pictures  in  them. 
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Hedvig. 

And  there's  an  old  bureau  with  drawers  and  flaps, 
and  a  big  clock  with  figures  that  go  out  and  in*  But  the 
clock  isn't  going  now. 

Gregers. 

So  time  has  come  to  a  standstill  in  there — in  the  wild 
duck's  domain. 

Hedvig. 

Yes.  And  then  there's  an  old  paint-box  and  things 
of  that  sort;  and  all  the  books. 

Gregers. 
And  you  read  the  books,  I  suppose? 

Hedvig. 

Oh  yes,  when  I  get  the  chance.  Most  of  them  are 
English  though,  and  I  don't  understand  English.  But 
then  I  look  at  the  pictures. — ^There  is  one  great  big  book 
called  "Harrison's  History  of  London."*  It  must  be  a 
hundred  years  old;  and  there  are  such  heaps  of  pictures 
in  it.  At  the  beginning  there  is  Death  with  an  hour- 
glass and  a  woman.  I  think  that  is  horrid.  But  then 
there  are  all  the  other  pictures  of  churches,  and  castles, 
and  streets,  and  great  ships  sailing  on  the  sea. 

Gregers. 

But  tell  me»  where  did  all  those  wonderful  things 
come  from  ? 

1 A  New  and  Universal  History  of  the  Cities  q/*  London  and  Wed- 
minster^  by  Walter  Harrison.    London,  1775,  folio. 
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Hedvig. 

Oh»  an  old  sea  captain  once  lived  here,  and  he  brought 
them  home  with  him.  They  used  to  call  him  "The 
Flying  Dutchman."  That  was  curious,  because  he 
wasn't  a  Dutchman  at  all. 

Gregers. 
Was  he  not? 

Hedvig. 

No.  But  at  last  he  was  drowned  at  sea;  and  so  he 
left  all  those  things  behind  him. 

Gregers. 

Tell  me  now — when  you  are  sitting  in  there  looking 
at  the  pictures,  don't  you  wish  you  could  travel  and  see 
the  real  world  for  yourself  ? 

Hedvig. 

Oh  no!  I  mean  always  to  stay  at  home  and  help 
father  and  mother. 

Gregers. 

To  retouch  photographs  ? 

Hedvig. 

No,  not  only  that.  I  should  love  above  everything  to 
learn  to  engrave  pictures  like  those  in  the  English  books. 

Gregers. 
H'm.     What  does  your  father  say  to  that  ? 
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Hedvig. 

I  don't  think  father  likes  it;  father  is  strange  about 
such  things.  Only  think,  he  talks  of  my  learning  bas- 
ket-making, and  straw-plaiting!  But  I  don*t  think 
that   would  be  much  good. 

Gre2gers. 
Oh  no,  I  don't  think  so  either. 

Hedvig. 

But  father  was  right  in  saying  that  if  I  had  learnt 
basket-making  I  could  have  made  the  new  basket  for  the 
wild  duck. 

Gregers. 

So  you  could;  and  it  was  you  that  ought  to  have  done 
it,  wasn't  it  ? 

Hedvig. 
Yes,  for  it's   m  y   wild  duck. 

Gregebs. 
Of  course  it  is. 

Hedvig. 

Yes,  it  belongs  to  m  e.  But  I  lend  it  to  father  and 
grandfather  as  often  as  they  please. 

Gregers. 
Indeed  ?     What  do  they  do  with  it  ? 
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Hedvio. 
Oh,  they  look  after  it,  and  build  places  for  it,  and  so  on. 

Gregers. 

I  see;  for  no  doubt  the  wild  duck  is  by  far  the  most 
distinguished  inhabitant  of  the  garret  ? 

Hedvig. 

Yes,  indeed  she  is;  for  she  is  a  real  wild  fowl,  you 
know.  And  then  she  is  so  much  to  be  pitied;  she  has  no 
one  to  care  for,  poor  thing. 

Gregers. 
She  has  no  family,  as  the  rabbits  have 


Hebvig. 

No.  The  hens  too,  many  of  them,  were  chickens  to- 
gether; but  she  has  been  taken  right  away  from  all  her 
friends.  And  then  there  is  so  much  that  is  strange  about 
the  wild  duck.  Nobody  knows  her,  and  nobody  knows 
where  she  came  from  either. 

Gregers. 
And  she  has  been  down  in  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Hedvig. 

[With  a  quick  glance  at  hiniy  represses  a  smile  and 
nsks:]     Why  do  you  say  "  the  depths  of  the  sea"  ? 

Gregers. 
What  else  should  I  say  ? 
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Hedvio. 
You  could  say  **the  bottom  of  the  sea."* 

Gregers. 
Oh,  mayn't  I  just  as  well  say  the  depths  of  the  set? 

Hedvio. 

Yes;  but  it  sounds  so  strange  to  me  when  other  people 
speak  of  the  depths  of  the  sea. 

Greoebs. 
Why  so  ?    Tell  me  why  ? 

Hedvio. 
No,  I  won*t;  it's  so  stupid. 

Gregebs. 

Oh  no,  I  am  sure  it's  not.  Do  tell  me  why  vou 
smiled. 

Hedvio. 

Well,  this  is  the  reason:  whenever  I  come  to  realise 
suddenly — in  a  flash — ^what  is  in  there,  it  always  seems 
to  me  that  the  whole  room  and  everything  in  it  should  be 
called  "  the  depths  of  the  sea." — ^But  that  is  so  stupid. 

Gregers. 
You  mustn't  say  that 

<  Gregers  here  uses  the  old-fashioned  expressioii  "  havsens  bund." 
while  Hedvig  would  have  him  use  the  moi«  cocnmonplaoe  *'  haveu 
bund  "  or  ^'havbunden." 
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Hedvig. 
Oh  yes,  for  you  know  it  is  only  a  garret. 

Gregers. 
[Looks  fixedly  at  her.]    Are  you  so  sure  of  that  ? 

Hedvig. 
[Astonished.]    That  it's  a  garret  ? 

Gregers. 

Are  you  quite  certain  of  it  ? 

[Hedvig  is  sHent,  and  looks  at  him  open-mouthed, 
GiNA  combes  in  from  the  kitchen  with  the  table 
things. 

Gregers. 

[Rising^    I  have  come  in  upon  you  too  early. 

GiNA. 

Oh,  you  must  be  somewhere;  and  we're  nearly  ready 
now,  any  way.     Clear  the  table,  Hedvig. 

[Hedvig  clears  away  her  things;  she  and  Gina  lay 
the  cloth  during  what  follows.  Gregers  seats  him/- 
self  in  the  arm-cliairy  and  turns  over  an  album. 

Gregers. 
I  hear  you  can  retouch,  Mrs.  Ekdal. 

Gina. 
[With  a  side  glance,]    Yes,  I  can. 
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Gregers. 
That  was  exceedingly  lucky. 

GiNA. 

How— lucky  P 

Gregers. 
Since  Ekdal  took  to  photography,  I  mean. 

Hedvig. 
Mother  can  take  photographs  too. 

Gina. 
Oh,  yes;  I  was  bound  to  learn  that. 

Gregers. 
So  it  is  really  you  that  carry  on  the  business,  I  suppose? 

Gina. 
Yes,  when  Ekdal  hasn't  time  himself 


Gregers. 

He  is  a  great  deal  taken  up  with  his  old  father,  I 
daresay. 

Gina. 

Yes;  and  then  you  can't  expect  a  man  like  Ekdal  to 
do  nothing  but  take  car-de-visits  of  Dick,  Tom  and 
Harry. 

Gregers. 

I  quite  agree  with  you;  but  having  once  gone  in  for 
the  thing 
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VJINA. 


You  can  surely  understand,  Mr.  Werle,  that 
not  like  one  of  your  common  photographers. 

Gregers. 
Of  course  not;  but  still 


[A  shot  is  fired  within  thi 

Gregers. 
[SiaHing  up.]     What's  that  ? 

GlXA. 

Ugh!  now  they're  firing  again! 

Gregers. 
Have  they  firearms  in  there  ? 

Hedvig. 
They  are  out  shooting. 

Gregers. 

What!     [At  tlie  door  of  the  garret.]     Are  you  »1 
Hialmar? 

HiALMAR. 

[Inside  tlie  net.]     Are  you  there?    I  didn't  I 

was  so  taken  up [To  Hedvig.]     Why  did 

let  us  know  }  [Comes  into  th 

Gregers. 

Do  you  go  shooting  in  the  garret  ? 
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HiAIiMAR. 

[Showing  a  double-barrelled   pistol.]     Oh,  only  with 
this  thing. 

GiNA. 

Yes,  you  and  grandfather  will  do  yourselves  a  mis- 
chief some  day  with  that  there  pigstol. 

HiALMAR. 

[With  irritation.]    I  believe  I  have  told  you  that  this 
kind  of  firearm  is  called  a  pistol. 

GiNA. 

Oh,  that  doesn't  make  it  much  better,  that  I  can  see. 

Gregers. 
So  you  have  become  a  sportsman  too,  Hialmar. 

HiALMAR. 

Only  a  little  rabbit-shooting  now  and  then.     Mostly 
to  please  father,  you  understand. 

GiNA. 

Men  are  strange  beings;  they  must  always  have  some- 
thing to  pervert  theirselves  with. 

Hialmar. 

[Snappishly.]     Just  so;  we  must  always  have  some- 
thing to  divert  ourselves  with. 

GiNA. 

Yes,  that's  just  what  I  say. 
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HiALMAR. 

H'm.  [To  Gregers.]  You  see  the  garret  is  fortu- 
nately so  situated  that  no  one  can  hear  us  shooting. 
[Lays  the  pistol  on  the  top  shelf  of  the  bookcase.]  Don't 
touch  the  pistol,  Hedvig!  One  of  the  barrels  is  loaded; 
remember  that. 

Gregers. 

[Looking  through  the  net.]  You  have  a  fowling-piece 
too,  I  see. 

HiALMAR. 

That  is  father's  old  gun.  It's  of  no  use  now;  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong  with  the  lock.  But  it's  fun  to  have 
it  all  the  same;  for  we  can  take  it  to  pieces  now  and  then, 
and  clean  and  grease  it,  and  screw  it  together  again. — 
Of  course,  it's  mostly  father  that  fiddle-faddles  with  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Hedvig. 

[Beside  Gregers.]  Now  you  can  see  the  wild  duck 
properly. 

Gregers. 

I  was  just  looking  at  her.  One  of  her  wings  seems  to 
me  to  droop  a  bit. 

Hedvig. 

Well,  no  wonder;  her  wing  was  broken,  you  know. 

Gregers. 
And  she  trails  one  foot  a  little.     Isn't  that  so  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Perhaps  a  very  little  bit. 
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Hedvig. 
Yes,  it  was  by  that  foot  the  dog  took  hold  of  her. 

HiALMAR. 

But  otherwise  she  hasn't  the  least  thing  the  matter 
with  her;  and  that  is  simply  marvellous  for  a  creature 
that  has  a  charge  of  shot  in  her  body,  and  has  been  be- 
tween a  dog's  teeth 

Gregers. 

[WUh  a  glance  at  Hedvig.] and  that  has  lain  in  the 

depths  of  the  sea — so  long. 

Hedvig. 
[Smiling,]     Yes. 

Gena. 

[Laying  the  table.]  That  blessed  wild  duck!  What  a 
lot  of  fuss  you  do  make  over  her. 

HiALMAR. 

H'm; — ^will  lunch  soon  be  ready? 

GiNA. 

Yes,  directly.  Hedvig,  you  must  come  and  help  me 
now.  [GiNA  and  Hedvig  go  oui  into  the  kitchen, 

HiALMAR.. 

[In  a  low  voice.]  I  think  you  had  better  not  stand 
there  looking  in  at  father;  he  doesn't  like  it.  [Gregers 
moves  away  from  the  garret  door,]  Besides  I  may  as 
well  shut  up  before  the  others  come.     [Claps  his  hands  to 
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drive  the  fowls  back.]  Shh — shh,  in  with  you!  [Draws 
up  the  curtain  and  pulls  the  doors  together,]  All  the  con- 
trivances are  my  own  invention.  It's  really  quite  amus- 
ing to  nave  things  of  this  sort  to  potter  with,  and  to  put 
to  rights  when  they  get  out  of  order.  And  it's  absolutely 
necessary,  too;  for  Gina  objects  to  having  rabbits  and 
fowls  in  the  studio. 

Gregers. 

To  be  sure;  and  I  suppose  the  studio  is  your  wife's 
special  department? 

HiALMAR. 

As  a  rule,  I  leave  the  everyday  details  of  business  to 
her;  for  then  I  can  take  refuge  in  the  parlour  and  give 
my  mind  to  more  important  things. 

Gregers. 
What  things  may   they   be,  Hialmar? 

HiALMAR. 

I  wonder  you  have  not  asked  that  question  sooner. 
But  perhaps  you  haven't  heard  of  the  invention  ? 

Gregers. 
The  invention  ?     No. 

HiALAfAR. 

Really?  Have  you  not?  Oh  no,  out  there  in  the 
wilds 

Gregers. 
So  you  have  invented  something,  have  you  ? 
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HiALMAR. 

It  18  not  quite  completed  yet;  but  I  am  working  at  it 
You  can  easily  imagine  that  when  I  resolved  to  devote 
myself  to  photography,  it  wasn't  simply  with  the  idea 
of  taking  likenesses  of  all  sorts  of  commonplace  people. 

Gregers. 
No;  your  wife  was  saying  the  same  thing  just  now. 

HiALMAR. 

I  swore  that  if  I  consecrated  my  powers  to  this  handi- 
craft, I  would  so  exalt  it  that  it  should  become  both  an 
art  and  a  science.  And  to  that  end  I  determined  to 
make  this  great  invention. 

Gregers. 

And  what  is  the  nature  of  the  invention  ?  What  pur- 
pose does  it  serve  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  you  mustn't  ask  for  details  yet. 
It  takes  time,  you  see.  And  you  must  not  think  that 
my  motive  is  vanity.  It  is  not  for  my  own  sake  that  I 
am  working.  Oh  no;  it  is  my  life's  mission  that  stands 
before  me  night  and  day. 

Gregers. 
What  is  your  life's  mission  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Do  you  forget  the  old  man  with  the  silver  hair  ? 
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Gregerb. 

Your  poor  father?  Well,  but  what  can  you  do  for 
him? 

HiALMAR. 

I  can  raise  up  his  self-respect  from  the  dead,  by  re- 
storing the  name  of  Ekdal  to  honour  and  dignity. 

Gregers. 
Then  that  is  your  life's  mission  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Yes.  I  will  rescue  the  shipwrecked  man.  For  ship- 
wrecked  he  was,  by  the  very  first  blast  of  the  storm. 
Even  while  those  terrible  investigations  were  going  on» 
he  was  no  longer  himself.  That  pistol  there — ^the  one 
we  use  to  shoot  rabbits  with — ^has  played  its  part  in  the 
tragedy  of  the  house  of  Ekdal. 

Gregers. 
The  pistol  ?    Indeed  ? 

HiALMAR. 

When  the  sentence  of  imprisonment  was  passed — he 
had  the  pistol  in  his  hand 

Gregers. 
Had  he ? 

HiALMAR. 

Yes;  but  he  dared  not  use  it.  His  courage  failed  him. 
80  broken,  so  demoralised  was  he  even  then!     Oh,  can 
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you  understand  it?  He,  a  soldier;  he,  who  had  shot 
nine  bears,  and  who  was  descended  from  two  lieu- 
tenant-colonels— one  after  the  other  of  course.  Can  you 
understand  it,  Gregers? 

Gregers. 

Yes,  I  understand  it  well  enough. 

HiALMAR. 

I  cannot.  And  once  more  the  pistol  played  a  part  in 
the  history  of  our  house.  When  he  had  put  on  the  grey 
clothes  and  was  under  lock  and  key — oh,  that  was  a  ter- 
rible time  for  me,  I  can  tell  you.  I  kept  the  blinds  drawn 
down  over  both  my  windows.  When  I  peeped  out,  I  saw 
the  sun  shining  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  I  could  not 
understand  it.  I  saw  people  going  along  the  street, 
laughing  and  talking  about  indifferent  things.  I  could 
not  understand  it.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  whole  of 
existence  must  be  at  a  standstill — ^as  if  under  an  eclipse. 

Gregers. 
I  felt  like  that  too,  when  my  mother  died. 

HiALMAR. 

It  was  in  such  an  hour  that  Hialmar  Ekdal  pointed 
the  pistol  at  his  own  breast. 

Gregers. 
You  too  thought  of ! 

HiALMAR. 

Yes. 
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Gregers. 
But  you  did  not  fire  ? 

HiALMAR. 

No.  At  the  decisive  moment  I  won  the  victory  over 
myself.  I  remained  in  life.  But  I  can  assure  you  it 
takes  some  courage  to  choose  life  under  circumstances 
like  those. 

Gregers. 

Well,  that  depends  on  how  you  look  at  it. 

HiALMAR. 

Yes,  indeed,  it  takes  courage.  But  I  am  glad  I  was 
firm:  for  now  I  shall  soon  perfect  my  invention;  and 
Dr.  Relling  thinks,  as  I  do  myself,  that  father  may  be 
allowed  to  wear  his  uniform  again.  I  will  demand  that 
as  my  sole  reward. 

Gregers. 

So  that  IS  what  he  meant  about  his  uniform ? 


HiALMAR. 

Yes,  that  is  what  he  most  yearns  for.  You  can't  think 
how  my  heart  bleeds  for  him.  Every  time  we  celebrate 
Any  little  family  festival — Gina's  and  my  wedding-day, 
or  whatever  it  may  be — in  comes  the  old  man  in  the 
lieutenant's  uniform  of  happier  days.  But  if  he  only 
hears  a  knock  at  the  door— ^or  he  daren't  show  himself 
to  strangers,  you  know — he  hurries  back  to  his  room 
again  as  fast  as  his  old  legs  can  carry  him.  Oh,  it's 
heart-rending  for  a  son  to  see  such  things! 
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Gregebs. 

How  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  you  to  finish  your 
invention  ? 

HiAUifAR. 

Come  now»  you  mustn't  expect  me  to  enter  into  par- 
ticulars like  that.  An  invention  is  not  a  thing  oompletelT 
under  one's  own  control.  It  depends  largely  on  inspirt- 
tion — on  intuition — and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  pre- 
dict when  the  inspiration  may  come. 

Greoer& 
But  it's  advancing? 

HiALMAR. 

Yes,  certainly,  it  is  advancing.  I  turn  it  over  in  mv 
mind  every  day;  I  am  full  of  it.  Every  afternoon,  when 
I  have  had  my  d*nner,  I  shut  myself  up  in  the  parlour, 
where  I  can  ponder  undisturbed.  But  I  can't  be  goaded 
to  it;  it's  not  a  bit  of  good;  Relling  says  so  too. 

Gregers. 

And  you  don't  think  that  all  that  business  in  the  gar^ 
ret  draws  you  off  and  distracts  you  too  much  ? 

HiALMAR. 

No  no  no;  quite  the  contrary.  You  mustn't  say  that 
I  cannot  be  everlastingly  absorbed  in  the  same  labori- 
ous train  of  thought.  I  must  have  something  alongside 
of  it  to  fill  up  the  time  of  waiting.  The  inspiration,  the 
intuition,  you  see — ^when  it  comes,  it  comes,  and  there's 
an  end  of  it. 
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Gregers. 

My  dear  Hialmar,  I  almost  think  you  have  something 
of  the  wild  duck  in  you. 

Hialmar. 
Something  of  the  wild  duck  ?     How  do  you  mean  ? 

Gregers. 

You  have  dived  down  and  bitten  yourself  fast  in  the 
undergrowth. 

Hialmar. 

Are  you  alluding  to  the  well-nigh  fatal  shot  that  has 
broken  my  father's  wing — and  mine  too  ? 

Gregers. 

Not  exactly  to  t  h  a  t.  I  don't  say  that  your  wing  has 
been  broken;  but  you  have  strayed  into  a  poisonous 
marsh,  Hialmar;  an  insidious  disease  has  taken  hold  of 
yoUy  and  you  have  sunk  down  to  die  in  the  dark. 

Hialmar. 

I?  To  die  in  the  dark.'  Look  here,  Gregers,  you 
must  really  leave  off  talking  such  nonsense. 

Gregers. 

Don't  be  afraid;  I  shall  find  a  way  to  help  you  up 
^ain.  .1  too  have  a  mission  in  life  now;  I  found  it 
)^esterday. 
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HlALMAR. 

That's  all  very  well;  but  you  will  please  leave  m  e  out 
of  it.  I  can  assure  you  that — apart  from  my  very  natu- 
ral melancholy,  of  course — ^I  am  as  contented  as  any  one 
can  wish  to  be. 

Gregebs. 
Your  contentment  is  an  effect  of  the  marsh  poison. 

HiALBfAR. 

Now,  my  dear  Gregers,  pray  do  not  go  on  about  dis- 
ease and  poison;  I  am  not  used  to  that  sort  of  talk.  In 
m  y  house  nobody  ever  speaks  to  me  about  unpleasant 
things. 

Gregers. 
Ah,   t  h  a  t  I  can  easily  believe. 

HiALMAR. 

It's  not  good  for  me  you  see.  And  there  are  no 
marsh  poisons  here,  as  you  express  it.  The  poor  photog- 
rapher's roof  is  lowly,  I  know — and  my  circumstances 
are  narrow.  But  I  am  an  inventor,  and  I  am  the  bread- 
winner of  a  family.  That  exalts  me  above  my  mean 
surroundings. — ^Ah,  here  comes  lunch! 

GiNA  and  Hedvig  bring  bottles  of  ale,  a  decanter  qfbrandj/, 
glasses,  etc.  At  the  same  time.  Reeling  and  Molvik 
enter  from  the  passage;  they  are  both  without  hat  of 
overcoat,     Molvik  is  dressed  in  black. 

GiNA. 

[Placing  the  things  upon  the  table.]  Ah,  you  two  have 
come  in  the  nick  of  time. 
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Relung. 

Molvik  got  it  into  his  head  that  he  could  smell  herring- 
salad,  and  then  there  was  no  holding  him. — Good  morn- 
ing again,  Ekdal. 

HiALMAR. 

Gregers,  let  me  introduce  you  to  Mr.  Molvik.  Doc- 
tor     Oh,  you  know  Relling,  don't  you  ? 

Gregers. 

Yes,  slightly. 

» 

Relling. 

Oh,  Mr.  Werle,  junior!  Yes,  we  two  have  had  one  or 
two  little  skirmishes  up  at  the  Hoidal  works.  You've 
just  moved  in  ? 

Gregers. 

I  moved  in  this  morning. 

Relling. 

Molvik  and  I  live  right  under  you;  so  you  haven't  far 
to  go  for  the  doctor  and  the  clergyman,  if  you  should 
need  anything  in  that  line. 

Gregers. 

Thanks,  it's  not  quite  unlikely;  for  yesterday  we  were 
thirteen  at  table. 

HiALMAR. 

Oh,  come  now,  don't  let  us  get  upon  unpleasant  sub- 
jects again! 
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Rellino. 

You  may  make  your  mind  easy,  Ekdal ;  I'll  be  hanged 
if  the  finger  of  fate  points  to  y  o  u. 

HiALMAR. 

I  should  hope  not,  for  the  sake  of  my  family.    But  let 
us  sit  down  now,  and  eat  and  drink  and  be  merry. 

Greqers. 
Shall  we  not  wait  for  your  father  ? 

HiALMAR. 

No,  his  lunch  will  be  taken  in  to  him  later.    Come 
along! 

[  Tkr>  men  seat  themselves  at  table^  and  eat  and  drink. 
GiNA  and  Hedviq  go  in  and  out  and  vklU  upon 
them. 

Relling. 

Molvik  was  frightfully  screwed  yesterday,  Mrs.  Ekdal. 

GiNA. 

Really  ?     Yesterday  again  ? 

Relung. 

Didn't  you  hear  him  when  I  brought  him  home  last 
night. 

GiNA. 

No,  I  can't  say  I  did. 
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Relung. 

That  was  a  good  thing,  for  Molvik  was  disgusting  last 
night. 

GiNA. 

Is  that  true,  Molvik  ? 

Molvik. 

Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  last  night's  proceedings.  That 
sort  of  thing  is  totally  foreign  to  my  better  self. 

Relung. 

[To  Gregerb.]  It  comes  over  him  like  a  sort  of  pos* 
session,  and  then  I  have  to  go  out  on  the  loose  with  him. 
Mr.  Molvik  is  dsemonic,  you  see. 

Gregers. 
Dsemonic  ? 

Relung. 

Molvik  is  dsemonic,  yes. 

Gregers. 
H'm. 

Relung. 

And  dsemonic  natures  are  not  made  to  walk  straight 
through  the  world;  they  must  meander  a  little  now  and 
then. — Well,  so  you  still  stick  up  there  at  those  horrible 
grimy  works  ? 

Gregers. 
I  have  stuck  there  until  now. 
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Rellino. 

And  did  you  ever  manage  to  collect  that  dum  vou 
went  about  presenting  ? 

Gregers. 

Claim  ?    [Understands  him.]     Ah»  I  see. 

HiALMAR. 

Have  you  been  presenting  claims,  Gregers? 

Gregers. 
Oh,  nonsense. 

Relling. 

Faith,  but  he  has,  though!  He  went  round  to  all  the 
cottars*  cabins  presenting  something  he  called  '"  the  daim 
of  the  ideal." 

Gregers. 
I  was  young  then. 

Relung. 

You're  right;  you  were  very  young.  And  as  for  the 
claim  of  the  ideal — ^you  never  got  it  honoured  while  / 
was  up  there. 

Gregers. 
Nor  since  either. 

Relling. 

Ah,  then  you've  learnt  to  knock  a  little  discount  off.  1 
expect. 

Gregers. 
Never,  when  I  have  a  true  man  to  deal  with. 
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HiALMAR. 

No,  I  should  think  not,  indeed.     A  little  butter,  Gina. 

Relung. 
And  a  slice  of  bacon  for  Molvik. 

MOLVIK. 

Ugh!  not  bacon!  [A  knock  at  tlie  garret  door. 

HiALMAR. 

Open  the  door,  Hedvig;  father  wants  to  come  out. 
[Hedvig  goes  over  and  opens  the  door  a  little  way; 
Ekdal  enters  with  afresh  rabbit-skin:  site  closes 
the  door  after  him, 

Ekdal. 

Good  morning,  gentlemen !     Good  sport  to-day.    Shot 
a  big  one. 

HiALMAR. 

And  you've  gone  and  skinned  it  without  waiting  for 


me ! 


Ekdal. 


Salted  it  too.  It's  good  tender  meat,  is  rabbit;  it's 
sweet;  it  tastes  like  sugar.  Good  appetite  to  you,  gen- 
tlemen! [Goes  into  his  room 

Molvik. 

\Ruing,\    Excuse  me ;  I  can't ;  I  must  get 

downstairs  immediately 
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Rkluso. 
Drink  Muac  soda  wntrr.  mant 

MoLvut. 

[Hurrying  atiMj/.]    Vgh — ush! 

ttoutbythf  postage  door. 


[To  HiAUiAB.]     Let  11  I  a  glass  to  the  old  hunter. 


[Clinkt  tfla»»f»  leitk  hi  Vo  the  undaunted  sports- 

man who  ha.s  looked  dealh  in  the  face! 


To  the  grey-haired [Drinks.]     By-the-bye.  is  his 

hair  grey  or  while!" 


SiimelhinfT  betwoeii  tiic  two,  I  fancy;  for  that  matter, 
he  has  vcn-  few  hairs  left  of  iiiiv  «>lour. 


WVII  well,  one  can  get  llirough  the  world  with  a  wif;. 
After  all.  you  an'  a  happy  man,  Ekdsl;  you  have  your 
riolije  niissicin  to  lahour  for ■ 


IllAI.MAIl. 

And  I  d..  labour.  I  cai.  tell  vou. 
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Reluno. 

And  then  you  have  your  excellent  wife,  shuffling  quietly 
in  and  out  in  her  felt  slippers,  with  that  see-saw  walk  of 
hen,  and  making  everything  cosy  and  comfortable  about 
you. 

HlALAfAR. 

Yes,  Gina — [Nods  to  her] — you  are  a  good  helpmate 
on  the  path  of  life. 

Gina. 

Oh,  don't  sit  there  cricketizing  me. 

Reluno. 
And  your  Hedvig  too,  Ekdal! 

HiALMAR. 

[Affected.]  The  child,  yes!  The  child  before  every- 
thing! Hedvig,  come  here  to  me.  [Strokes  Jier  hair,] 
What  day  is  it  to-morrow,  eh  ? 

Hedvig. 

[Shaking  Atm.]  Oh  no,  you*re  not  to  say  anything, 
father! 

HiALMAR. 

It  cuts  me  to  the  heart  when  I  think  what  a  poor  affair 
it  will  be;  only  a  little  festivity  in  the  garret 

Hedvig. 
Oh,  but  that's  just  what  I  like! 
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Relling. 

Just  you  wait  till  the  wonderful  invention  5iees  the 
light,  Hedvig! 

HiALBfAR. 

Yes  indeed — ^then  you  shall  see !     Hedvig,  I  have 

resolved  to  make  your  future  secure.  You  shiUl  live  io 
comfort  all  your  days.  I  will  demand — something  or 
other — on  your  behalf.  That  shall  be  the  poor  in- 
ventor's sole  reward. 

Hedvig. 

[Whispering,  with  her  arms  round  his  neck.]  Oh,  you 
dear,  kind  father! 

Relling. 

[To  Gregers.]  Come  now,  don't  you  find  it  pleasant, 
for  once  in  a  way,  to  sit  at  a  well-spread  table  in  a  happy 
family  circle? 

Hialmar. 
Ah  yes,  I  really  prize  these  social  hours. 

Gregers. 
For  my  part,  I  don't  thrive  in  marsh  vapours. 

Relling. 
Marsh  vapours  ? 

Hialmar. 
Oh,  don't  begin  with  that  stuff  again! 
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GiNA. 

Goodness  knows  there's  no  vapours  in  this  house, 
Mr.  Werle;  I  give  the  place  a  good  airing  every  blessed 
day. 

Gregers. 

[Leaves  the  table,]  No  airing  you  can  give  will  drive 
out  the  taint  I  mean. 

HiALMAR. 

Taint! 

GiNA. 

Yes,  what  do  you  say  to  that,  Ekdal! 

Relling. 

Excuse  me — ^mav  it  not  be  you  yourself  that  have 
brought  the  taint  from  those  mines  up  there  ? 

Gregers. 

It  is  like  you  to  call  what  I  bring  into  this  house  a 
taint 

Relunq. 

[Ooes  up  to  him.]  Look  here,  Mr.  Werle,  junior:  I 
have  a  strong  suspicion  that  you  are  still  carrying  about 
that  "claim  of  the  ideal'*  large  as  life,  in  your  coat-tail 
pocket 

Gregers. 
I  carry  it  in  my  breast. 

Reluno. 

Well,  wherever  you  carr\'  it,  I  advise  vou  not  to  come 
dunning  us  with  it  here,  so  long  as  /  am  on  the  premise's. 
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Gregers. 
And  if  I  do  so  none  the  less  ? 

Relung. 

Then  you'll  go  head-foremost  down  the  stairs;  now 
I've  warned  you. 

HiALMAR. 

[Rising.]     Oh,  but  Relling ! 

Gregers. 
Yes,  you  may  turn  me  out 

GiNA. 

[Interposing  between  them,]  We  can't  have  that,  Rell- 
ing. But  I  must  say,  Mr.  Werle,  it  ill  becomes  you  to 
talk  about  vapours  and  taints,  after  all  the  mess  you 
made  with  your  stove.         [A  knock  at  the  passage  door, 

Hedvig. 
Mother,  there's  somebody  knocking. 

HiALMAR. 

There  now,  we're  gomg  to  have  a  whole  lot  of  people! 

GiNA. 

I'll  go [Goes  over  and  opens  the  door,  startSy  and 

draws  hack,]     Oh — oh  dear! 

Werle,  in  a  fur  coat,  advances  one  step  into 

the  room. 

Werle. 
Excuse  me;  but  I  think  my  son  is  staying  here. 
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GiNA. 

[With  a  gulp.]    Yes. 

HiAIiMAR. 

[Appro€u:hing  him.]    Won't  you  do  us  the  honour 
to ? 

Werle. 

Thank  you,  I  merely  wish  to  speak  to  my  son. 

Gregers. 
What  is  it  ?    Here  I  am. 

Werle. 
I  want  a  few  words  with  you,  in  your  room. 

Greoers. 
In  my  room  ?    Ver)'  well [About  to  go. 

GiNA. 

No,  no,  your  room's  not  in  a  fit  state 

Werle. 

Well  then,  out  in  the  passage  here;  I  want  to  have  a 
few  words  with  you  alone. 

HiALMAR. 

You  can  have  them  here,  sir.     Come  into  the  parlour, 
RcUing. 

[HiALMAR  and  Relling  go  off  to  the  right,     (una 
takes  Hedvio  with  her  into  the  kiirhen 
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Gregehrs. 
[After  a  short  pause.]    Well,  now  we  are  alone. 

Werle. 

From  something  you  let  fall  last  evening,  and  from 
your  coming  to  lodge  with  the  Ekdals,  I  can't  help  in- 
ferring that  you  intend  to  make  yourself  unpleasant  to 
me,  in  one  way  or  another. 

Gregers. 

I  intend  to  open  Hialmar  Ekdal's  eyes.  He  shall  see 
his  position  as  it  really  is — ^that  is  all. 

Werle. 
Is   that  the  mission  in  life  you  spoke  of  yesterday  ? 

Gregers. 
Yes.    You  have  left  me  no  other. 

Werle. 
Is  it  I,  then,  that  have  crippled  your  mind.  Gregers? 

Gregers. 

You  have  crippled  my  whole  life.     I  am  not  thmking 

of  all  that  about  mother But  it*s  thanks  to  you 

that  I  am  continually  haunted  and  harassed  by  a  guilty 
conscience. 

Werle. 
Indeed!    It  is  your  conscience  that  troubles  you,  is  it? 
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Gbegebs. 

I  ought  to  have  taken  a  stand  against  you  when  the 
trap  was  set  for  Lieutenant  Ekdal.  I  ought  to  have  cau- 
tioned him;  for  I  had  a  misgiving  as  to  what  was  in  the 


Werlb. 
Yes»  that  was  the  time  to  have  spoken. 

Gbegebs. 

I  did  not  dare  to,  I  was  so  cowed  and  spiritless.  I 
was  mortally  afraid  of  you — not  only  then,  but  long  after- 
wards. 

Weble. 
You  have  got  over  that  fear  now,  it  appears. 

Gbegebs. 

Yes,  fortunately.  The  wrong  done  to  old  Ekdal,  both 
by  me  and  by — others,  can  never  be  undone;  but  Hial- 
inar  I  can  rescue  from  all  the  falsehood  and  deception 
that  are  bringing  him  to  ruin. 

Weble. 
Do  you  think  that  will  be  doing  him  a  kindness  ? 

Gbegebs. 
I  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  it. 

Weble. 

You  think  our  worthy  photographer  is  the  sort  of  man 
to  q>preGiate  such  friendly  oflSces  ? 
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Greoebs, 
Yes,  I  do. 

Weble. 
H'm — ^wc  shall  sec. 

Greoers. 

Besides,  if  I  am  to  go  on  living,  I  must  try  to  find  some 
cure  for  my  sick  conscience. 

Werle. 

It  will  never  be  sound.  Your  conscience  has  been 
sickly  from  childhood.  That  is  a  legacy  from  your 
mother,  Gregers — the  only  one  she  left  you. 

Gregers. 

[With  a  scornful  half'Smile.]  Have  you  not  yet  for- 
given her  for  the  mistake  you  made  in  supposing  she 
would  bring  you  a  fortune  ? 

Werle. 

Don't  let  us  wander  from  the  point. — ^Then  you  hold 
to  your  purpose  of  setting  young  Ekdal  upon  what  you 
imagine  to  be  the  right  scent  ? 

Gregers. 
Yes,  that  is  my  fiixed  resolve. 

Werle. 

Well,  in  that  case  I  might  have  spared  myself  thb  visit; 
for  of  course  it  is  useless  to  ask  whether  you  wOl  return 
home  with  me  ? 
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Gregers. 
Quite  useless. 

Werle. 

And  I  suppose  you  won't  enter  the  firm  either  ? 

Gregers. 
No. 

Werle. 

Very  good.  But  as  I  am  thinking  of  marrying  again, 
your  share  in  the  property  will  fall  to  you  at  once.^ 

Gregers. 
[Quickly.]    No,  I  do  not  want  that. 

Werle. 
You  don't  want  it? 

Gregers. 

No,  I  dare  not  take  it,  for  conscience'  sake. 

Werle. 
[After  a  pause.]    Are  you  going  up  to  the  works  again  ? 

Gregers. 
No;  I  consider  myself  released  from  your  service. 

Werle. 

But  what  are  you  going  to  do  ? 

*  Qjr  Nonregiap.  law,  before  a  widower  can  marry  again,  a  certain 
propOfUon  of  his  property  must  be  settled  on  his  children  by  his 
■BOMr  maniage. 
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Gregkhs. 
Only  to  fulfil  my  mission;  nothing  more. 

Wbrub. 

Well,  but  afterwards?    What  are  you  going  to  live 
upon? 

Grbgebs. 

I  have  laid  by  a  little  out  ot  my  salary, 

Weble. 
How  long  will  that  last  ? 

Greoebs. 
I  think  it  will  last  m  y  time. 

Werle. 
What  do  you  mean  ? 

Gregebs. 
I  shall  answer  no  more  questions. 

Weria. 
Good-bye  then,  Gregers. 

Gregers. 
Good-bye.  [Wkri£  goa 

HiALBiAR. 

[Peeping  in,]    He's  gone,  isn't  he  ? 


THE  WILD  DUCK 


HiALMAR  and  Reluno  enter;  aUo  Gina.  and  Hedtiq 
/mm  the  kitchen. 

Reluno. 
That  luncheon -party  was  a  failure. 


Put  OD  your  coat,  Hialmar;  I  want  you  to  come  for  a 
long  walk  with  me. 


With   pleasure.     What   was   it  jour  father   wanted? 
Had  it  anything  to  do  with  me? 


Come  along.     We  must  have  a  talk.     I'll  go  and  put 
on  my  overcoat.  [Goes  oid  by  the  passage  door, 

GiNA.  ' 

You  shouldn't  go  out  with  him,  Ekdal. 

Reluno. 
No.  don't  you  do  it.     Stay  where  you  are. 


[OtU  hit  hat  and  overcoat^  Oh,  nonsense!  When  a 
friend  of  my  youth  feels  impelled  lo  open  his  mind  to  me 
10  private 
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Reluno. 
But  devil  lake  it — don't  you  see  that  the  fellow's  mad,   | 
cracked,  demented! 

Gn4A. 
There,  -whal  did  I  tell  youl     His  mother  before  bim 
had  crazy  fits  like  tha  les. 


The  more  need  for  e  watchful  eye.     [To  fiiNA.] 

Be  sure  you  liuvedinoci  n  (;<mh1  lime.     Good-ltye 

for  the  pri'senl.  out  hy  Ihe  passage  door. 


It's   a    thousand    pities    the   fellow    didn't   go   to    hell 
tlirouf^h  one  of  the  lliiida!  n»iii,-,s. 


Gooil  I^rd!  what  maki's  you  say  ihat? 
Rki.linu. 


[Mullrrimj.]     (Ih,  I  lia 


I>o  yoit  think  young  Werle  is  really  mad? 

IlKLLINti. 

No,  worse  ItK'k;  he's  no  madder  than  most  other  peo- 
ple.     But  one  disease  lie  hii.s  certainly  got  in  his  system, 

Cena. 
What  is  it  that's  the  matter  with  him? 
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RriLLIXG. 

Well,  I'll  tell  you,  Mrs.  Ekdal.     He  is  suffering  from 
an  acute  attack  of  integrity. 

GiNA. 

Integrity? 

Hedvig. 
Is  that  a  kind  of  disease  ? 

Reluno. 

Yes,  it's  a  national  disease;  but  it  only  appears  sporad- 
ically.    [Nods  to  GiNA.]    Thanks  for  your  hospitality. 

[He  goes  out  by  the  passage  door. 

GiNA. 

[Moving  restlessly  to  and  fro.]    Ugh,  that  Gregers  Werle 
— ^he  was  always  a  wretched  creature. 

Hedvig. 

[Standing  by  the  table^  and  looking  searchingly  at  her.] 
I  think  all  this  is  very  strange. 


/. 


\ 
I 


ACT  FOURTH 

HiALMAR  Ekdal's  Hudto.  A  photograph  has  put  been 
taken;  a  camera  with  the  cloth  over  it^  a  pedestal,  two 
chairs y  a  folding  table y  etc,,  are  standing  out  in  Ou 
room.  Afternoon  light;  the  sun  is  going  down;  a 
little  later  it  begins  to  grow  dusk. 

GiNA  stands  in  the  passage  doorway  ^  with  a  little  box  and 
a  wet  glass  plate  in  her  hand^  and  is  speaking  to  sonu' 
body  outside. 

GiNA. 

Yes,  certainly.  When  I  make  a  promise  I  keep  it 
The  first  dozen  shall  be  ready  on  Monday.  Good  aifter- 
noon. 

[Some  one  is  heard  going  downstairs.  Gina  shtAs  the 
door,  slips  the  plate  into  the  boXy  and  puis  it  into  the 
covered  camera. 

Hedvig. 
[Comes  in  from  the  kitchen.]    Are  they  gone? 

Gina. 

[Tidying  up.]  Yes,  thank  goodness,  Fve  got  rid  of 
them  at  last. 

Hedvig. 

But  can  you  imagine  why  father  hasn't  come  home 

yet? 

Gina. 

Are  you  sure  he's  not  down  in  Relling's  room  ? 

376 
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HSDVIO. 

No»  he*8  not;  I  ran  down  the  kitchen  stair  just  now  and 
asked. 

GiNA. 

And  his  dinner  standing  and  getting  cold,  too. 

Hedvio. 

Yes*  I  can*t  understand  it.    Father's  always  so  care- 
ful to  be  home  to  dinner! 

GiNA. 

Oh,  he*Ii  be  here  directly,  you'll  see. 

Hedvio. 

I  wish  he  would  come;  everything  seems  so  queer  to- 
day. 

GiNA. 

[Catti  Old.]    There  he  is! 

HfA^-^^»  Ekdal  comes  in  at  the  passage  door. 

Hedvio. 

IJScing  to  him.]    Father!    Oh  what  a  time  we've  been 
wdting  for  you ! 

GiNA. 

[Otaneing  sidelong  at  him.]    You've  been  out  a  long 
time,  Ekdal. 
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[WiiJuml  looking  at  her.]    Rather  long,  yes. 

[He  takes  off  his  overcoat;  Gina  and  Hedvig  go  k 
help  him;  he  motions  them  away. 

Gina. 
Perhaps  youVe  had  dinner  with  Werle  ? 

HiALMAR. 

[Hanging  up  his  coat.]    No. 

Gina. 

[Going  towards  the  kitchen  door.]     Then  I'll  bring  some 
in  for  you. 

HiALMAR. 

No;  let  the  dinner  alone.     I  want  nothing  to  eat. 

Hedvig. 
[Going  nearer  to  him.]    Are  you  not  well,  father? 

HiALMAR. 

Well  ?  Oh  yes,  well  enough.  We  have  had  a  tiring 
walk,  Gregers  and  I. 

Gina. 

You  didn't  ought  to  have  gone  so  far»  Ekdal,  you're 
not  used  to  it. 

HiALMAR. 

H'm;  there's  many  a  thing  a  man  must  get  used  to  in 
this  worid.  [Wanders  about  the  room.]  Has  any  one  been 
here  whilst  I  was  out? 
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GiNA. 

Nobody  but  the  two  sweethearts. 

HiALMAR. 

No  new  orders? 

GiNA. 

No»  not  to-day. 

Hedvig. 

There  will  be  some  to-morrow,  father,  vou'll  see. 

HiALMAR. 

I  hope  there  will;  for  to-morrow  I  am  going  to  set  to 
work  in  real  earnest. 

Hedvig. 

To-morrow!  Don't  you  remember  what  day  it  is  to- 
morrow? 

HiALMAR. 

Oh  yes,  by-the-bye .     Well,  the  day  after,  then. 

Henceforth  I  mean  to  do  ever^'thing  myself;  I  shall  take 
all  the  work  into  my  own  hands. 

Gin  A. 

Why,  what  can  be  the  good  of  that,  Ekdal  ?  It*ll  only 
make  your  life  a  burden  to  you.  I  can  manage  the  pho- 
tography all  right;  and  you  can  ^o  on  working  at  your 
invention. 

Hedvig. 

And  think  of  the  wild  duck,  father, — and  all  the  hens 
and  rabbits  and ! 
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HlAUifAR. 

Don't  talk  to  me  of  all  that  trash!     From  to-morrow  I 
will  never  set  foot  in  the  garret  again. 

Hedvig. 

Oh  but,  father,  you  promised  that  we  should  have  a 
little  party 

HiALMAR. 

H'm,  true.  Well  then,  from  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
I  should  almost  like  to  wring  that  cursed  wild  duck's 
neck! 

Hedvig. 

[Shrieks.]    The  wild  duck! 

GiNA. 

Well  I  never! 

Hedvig. 

[Shaking  him.]  Oh  no,  father;  you  know  it's  my 
wild  duck! 

HiALMAR. 

That  is  why  I  don't  do  it.  I  haven't  the  heart  to— 
for  your  sake,  Hedvig.  But  in  my  inmost  soul  I  feel 
that  I  ought  to  do  it.  I  ought  not  to  tolerate  under  my 
roof  a  creature  that  has  been  through   those   hands. 

GiNA. 

Why,  good  gracious,  even  if  grandfather  did  g  e  t  it 
from  that  poor  creature,  Pettersen 
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HlALBIAR. 

[Wandering  about.]  There  are  certain  claims — ^what 
shall  I  call  them  ? — ^let  me  say  claims  of  the  ideal — cer- 
tain obligations,  which  a  man  cannot  disregard  without 
injury  to  his  soul. 

Hedvig. 

[Ching  after  him.]  But  think  of  the  wild  duck, — the 
poor  wild  duck! 

HiAL&iAR. 

[Stops.]  I  tell  you  I  will  spare  it — ^for  your  sake.  Not 
a  hair  of  its  head  shall  be — I  mean,  it  shall  be  spared. 
There  are  greater  problems  than  that  to  be  dealt  with. 
But  you  should  go  out  a  little  now,  Hedvig,  as  usual;  it 
is  getting  dusk  enough  for  you  now. 

Hedvig. 
No,  I  don't  care  about  going  out  now. 

HiALMAR. 

Yes  do;  it  seems  to  me  your  eyes  are  blinking  a  great 
deal;  all  these  vapours  in  here  are  bad  for  you.  The 
air  is  heavy  under  this  roof. 

Hedvig. 

Very  well  then,  I'll  run  down  the  kitchen  stair  and  go 
for  a  little  walk.  My  cloak  and  hat? — oh,  they're  in 
my  own  room.  Father — be  sure  you  don't  do  the  wild 
duck  any  harm  whilst  I'm  out. 
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HiALIfAR. 

Not  a  feather  of  its  head  shall  be  touched.  [Draw 
her  to  him.]  You  and  I,  Hedvig — ^we  two- — •  !  Well, 
go  along. 

[Hedvig  nods  to  her  parents  and  goes  aid  through  the 
kitchen. 

HiALMAR. 

[Walks  about  without  looking  up.]     Gina. 

GiNA. 

Yes? 

HlALMAR. 

From  to-morrow — or,  say,  from  the  day  after  to- 
morrow— I  should  like  to  keep  the  household  account- 
book  myself. 

GiNA. 

Do  you  want  to  keep  the  accounts  too,  now? 

HiALMAR. 

Yes;  or  to  check  the  receipts  at  any  rate. 

GiNA. 

Lord  help  us!    that's  soon  done. 

HiALMAR. 

One  would  hardly  think  so;  at  any  rate  you  seem  to 
make  the  money  go  a  very  long  way.  [Stops  and  looks 
at  her.]    How  do  you  manage  it  ? 
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GiNA. 

It's  because  me  and  Hedvig,  we  need  so  little. 

HlALMAR. 

Is  it  the  case  that  father  is  very  liberally  paid  for  the 
copying  he  does  for  Mr.  Werle  ? 

GiNA. 

I  don't  know  as  he  gets  anything  out  of  the  way.    I 
don't  know  the  rates  for  that  sort  of  work. 

HiALMAR. 

Well,  what  does  he  get,  about  ?     Let  me  hear' 

GiNA. 

Oh,  it  varies;  1  daresay  it'll  come  to  about  as  much  as 
he  costs  us,  with  a  little  pocket-money  over. 

HiALMAR. 

As  much  as  he  costs  us!     And  you  have  never  told 
me  this  before! 

GiNA. 

No,  how  could  I  tell  you  ?     It  pleased  you  so  much  to 
think  he  got  everything  from  you. 

HiALMAR. 

And  he  gets  it  from  Mr.  Werle. 

GiNA. 

Oh  well,  he  has  plenty  and  to  spare,  he  has. 
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HiALMAB. 

laght  the  lamp  for  me»  please! 

GiNA. 

[Ltgkting  the  lamp.]    And  of  course  we  don't  know  u 
it's  Mr.  Werie  himself;  it  may  be  Graberg 

HiALMAR. 

Why  attempt  such  an  evasion  ? 

Gin  A. 
I  don't  know;  I  only  thought 


HiALMAR. 

H'm! 

GiNA. 

It  wasn't  me  that  got  grandfather  that  copying.    It  was 
Bertha,  when  she  used  to  come  about  us. 

HiALMAR. 

It  seems  to  me  your  voice  is  trembling. 

GiNA. 

[Putting  the  lamp-shade  on.]    Is  it  ? 

Hlalmar. 
And  your  hands  are  shaking,  are  they  not  ? 

Gina. 

[Firmly.]    Come  right  out  with  it,  Ekdal.     What  has 
he  been  saying  about  me  ? 
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HiALMAR. 

Is  it  true — c  an  it  be  true  that — ^that  there  was  an — 
an  understanding  between  you  and  Mr.  Werle,  while  you 
were  in  service  there  ? 

GiNA. 

That's  not  true.  Not  at  that  time.  Mr.  Werie  did 
come  after  me,  that's  a  fact.  And  his  wife  thought  there 
was  something  in  it,  and  then  she  made  such  a  hocus- 
pocus  and  hurly-burly,  and  she  hustled  me  and  bustled 
me  about  so,  that  I  left  her  service. 

HiALMAB. 

But  afterwards,  then  ? 

GiNA. 

Well,  then  I  went  home.  And  mother — well,  she 
wasn't  the  woman  you  took  her  for,  Ekdal;  she  kept  on 
worrying  and  worrying  at  me  about  one  thing  and  an- 
other— ^for  Mr.  Werle  was  a  widower  by  that  time. 

HiALMAR. 

Well,  and  then  ? 

GiNA. 

I  suppose  you've  got  to  know  it.  He  gave  me  no 
peace  until  he'd  had  his  way. 

HiALMAR. 

[Striking  his  hands  together,]  And  this  is  the  mother 
of  my  child !     How  could  you  hide  this  from  me  ? 


^^I^^H 
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Gjsa. 

told  70U  long  ago. 

HUUIAB. 

You  slioulci  hnve  told  me 
ahould  have  known  '"^ 

It  the  ¥ef]f  first;— then  I  ? 
woman  you  were. 

But  would  you 

1  me  all  the  same? 

«. 

How  Can  you  drca. 

rouldP 

Thai's  jusl  why  I  ilidn'l  dare  leil  you  ani.'thing.  then. 
Fur  I'd  corne  lo  care  tor  you  so  muc-h,  you  sec;  and  1 
couldut  <•<>  and  niako  myself  utterly  miserable 

IllAl.MAit. 

[irnlk.'xihi,"!.]  And  ihU  is  my  Iledviji's  mother.  An<l 
lo  knew  that  all  I  s.-e  l.cfore  me— [Kicks  at  a  r/jfl(V]— all 
that  I  <-iill  mv  liome — I  owe  to  a  favoured  predecessor! 
(Jli  (hat  seoumin-I  Werle; 


l)(i  voTi  rc|H'nt  of  the  fourteen— the  fifteen  vears  as 

,-v\-<-  iivcl  lot;<-(h,T.- 


\l'l(iriit(/  liim.scl/infrtiiil  of  lirr.]     Have  y  on  not  even' 
(lav,  every   liiiur,  repented  of  the  spidcr's-web  of  deceit 
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70U  have  spun  around  me  ?    Answer  me  that !    How  could 
you  help  writhing  with  penitence  and  remorse? 

GiNA. 

Oh,  my  dear  Ekdal,  I've  had  all  I  could  do  to  look 
after  the  house  and  get  through  the  day's  work 

HlALMAR. 

Then  you  never  think  of  reviewing  your  past  ? 

GiNA. 

No;  Heaven  knows  I'd  almost  forgotten  those  old 
stories. 

HlAUkfAR. 

Oh,  this  dull,  callous  contentment!  To  me  there  is 
something  revolting  al>out  it.  Think  of  it — never  so 
much  as  a  twinge  of  remorse! 

Gin  A. 

But  tell  me,  Ekdal — what  would  have  become  of  vou 
if  you  hadn't  had  a  wife  like  me  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Like  you 1 

Gin  A. 

Yes;  for  you  know  I've  always  been  a  bit  more  prac- 
tical and  wide-awake  than  you.  Of  course  I'm  a  yeai 
or  two  older. 

HiALMAR. 

What  would  have  become  of  me! 
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GiNA. 

You'd  got  into  all  sorts  of  bad  ways  when  fint  you 
met  me;  that  you  can't  deny. 

HiALMAR. 

*'Bad  ways"  do  you  call  them  ?  Little  do  you  know 
what  a  man  goes  through  when  he  is  in  grief  and  de- 
spair— especially  a  man  of  my  fiery  temperament 

GiNA. 

Well,  well,  that  may  be  so.  And  I've  no  reason  to 
crow  over  you,  neither;  for  you  turned  a  moral  of  a  hm- 
band,  that  you  did,  as  soon  as  ever  you  had  a  house  and 
home  of  your  own. — And  now^we'd  got  everything  so 
nice  and  cosy  about  us;  and  nie  and  Hedvig  was  just 
thinking  we'd  soon  be  able  to  let  ourselves  go  a  bit,  m 
the  way  of  both  food  and  clothes. 

HiALMAR. 

In  the  swamp  of  deceit,  yes. 

GiNA. 

I  wish  to  goodness  that  detestable  being  had  never  set 
his  foot  inside  our  doors! 

HiALMAR. 

And  I,  too,  thought  my  home  such  a  pleasant  one. 
That  was  a  delusion.  Where  shall  I  now  find  the  das* 
ticity  of  spirit  to  bring  my  invention  into  the  world  of 
reality?  Perhaps  it  will  die  with  me;  and  then  it  wiD 
be  your  past,  Gina,  that  will  have  killed  it. 
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GiNA. 

[Nearly  crying.]  You  mustn't  say  such  thin^,  Ekdal. 
Me»  that  has  only  wanted  to  do  the  best  I  could  for  you» 
all  my  days! 

HlALBCAR. 

I  ask  you,  what  becomes  of  the  breadwinner's  dream  ? 
When  I  used  to  lie  In  there  on  the  sofa  and  brood  over 
my  invention,  I  had  a  clear  enough  presentiment  that  it 
would  sap  my  vitality  to  the  last  drop.  I  felt  even  then 
that  the  day  when  I  held  the  patent  in  my  hand — that 
day — would  bring  my — ^release.  And  then  it  was  my 
dream  that  you  should  live  on  after  me,  the  dead  inven- 
tor'a  well-to-do  widow. 

GiNA. 

[Drying  her  tears.]  No,  you  mustn't  talk  like  that, 
Ekdal.  May  the  Lord  never  let  me  see  the  day  I  am 
left  a  widow! 

HiALMAR. 

Oh,  the  whole  dream  has  vanished.  It  is  all  over  now. 
All  over! 

Gbbgers  Werle  opens  the  passage  door  cautiously 

and  looks  in. 

Greqers. 
May  I  come  in  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Yefl»  come  in. 

[jDoimes  forward^  his  face  beaming  with  satisfaction^  and 

JhoUi  out  boih  his  hands  to  them.]     Well,  dear  friends ! 

[Looks  from  one  to  the  other,  and  whispers  to  IIialmar.] 
Have  you  not  done  it  yet  ? 


^^^m 
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lAloud.]  It  U  done.                                                   ^Bri 

HlALMA 

I  have  passed  tlin 
life. 

liitterest  moments  of  my 

ts. 

But  alBo.  I  trust,  th. 

inobling. 

,n. 

Well,  at  any  rate,  we  have  got  through  it  for  the  pres- 


Go-i  forgive  voii,  Mr.  AVcrle. 

(;riKGf;Hs. 
[In  (jTcat  .lurprisi'.]     But  1  don't  understand  this. 


After  so  great  a  crisis — a  crisis  that  is  to  be  the  starting- 
point  "f  an  entirely  new  life-  of  a  communion  founded  on 

truth,  iiiul  free  from  all  taint  of  ilcccption— 
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HiALMAR. 

Yes  yes,  I  know;  I  know  that  quite  well. 

Gregers. 

I  confidently  expected,  when  I  entered  the  room,  to 
find  the  light  of  transfiguration  shining  upon  me  from 
both  husband  and  wife.  And  now  I  see  nothing  but 
duhiess,  oppression,  gloom 

GiNA. 

Oh,  is  that  it?  [Takes  off  the  lamp-shade, 

Gregers. 

You  will  not  understand  me,  Mrs.  Ekdal.     Ah  well, 

you,  I  suppose,  need  time  to .     But  you,  Hialmar  ? 

Surely  you  feel  a  new  consecration  after  the  great  crisis. 

Hialmar. 
Yes,  of  course  I  do.     That  is — in  a  sort  of  way. 

Gregers. 

For  surely  nothing  in  the  world  can  compare  with  the 
joy  of  forgiving  one  who  has  erred,  and  raising  her  up 
to  oneself  in  love. 

Hialmar. 

Do  you  think  a  man  can  so  easily  throw  off  the  effects 
of  the  bitter  cup  I  have  drained  ? 

Gregers. 

No,  not  a  common  man,  perhaps.  But  a  man  like 
V  o  u ! 
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HtAUtAR. 
Good  God '.     I  know  that  well  enough.     But  you  must 
keep  mc  up  to  it.  GirKtr*.    It  takes  time,  you  koon 


Greokrs. 

You  hsve   m  rild  duck  in  vou,  Hialnutr. 


Rellinq  Ah  iU  the  ptuaage  door. 

NO. 

>l  is  the  1  e  ton  again? 


ialnutr. 

I 


Yes;  Mr.  Werle's  winf^-broken  victim. 

Relung. 
Mr.  Werle's ?    So  it's  h  i  m  you  are  talking  about  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Him  and — ourselves, 

Relling. 
[In  an  urideriom  to  GREOERa.]     May  the  devil  fly  away 
with  you ! 

HiALMAR. 

What  is  that  you  are  saying  ? 


Only  uttering  a  heartfelt  wish  that  this  quack-salver 
would  take  himself  off.  If  he  slays  here,  he  is  quite  equal 
to  making  an  utter  mess  of  life,  for  both  of  you. 
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Gregebs. 

These  two  will  not  make  a  mess  of  life,  Mr.  Relling. 
Of  course  I  won't  speak  of  Hialmar — him  we  know. 
But  she,  too,  in  her  innermost  heart,  has  certainly  some- 
thing loyal  and  sincere 

GiNA. 

[AlmoH  crying.]  You  might  have  let  me  alone  for 
what  I  was,  then. 

Relling. 

[To  Gregers.]  Is  it  rude  to  ask  what  you  really 
want  in  this  house  ? 

Gregers. 
To  lay  the  foundations  of  a  true  marriage. 

Relling. 

So  you  don't  think  Ekdal's  marriage  is  good  enough  as 
it  is? 


Gregers. 

No  doubt  it  is  as  good  a  marriage  as  most  others, 
worse  luck.     But  a  t  r  u  e  marriage  it  has  yet  to  become. 

Hialmar. 

You  have  never  had  eyes  for  the  claims  of  the  ideal, 
Relling. 

Relling. 

Rubbish,  my  boy! — But  excuse  me,  Mr.  Werle:  how 
many — in  round  numbers — ^how  many  true  marriages 
have  you  seen  in  the  course  of  your  life  ? 


^^^BH 
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GaEOEaB. 

Scaicelr  a  single  one 

Bxixaso. 

Nor  I  cither. 

i 

G»,»™.                                      ■ 

But  I  h«vf    tvn 
aite  kind.     And  it  i 
tera  whal  ruin  such  - 
aouls. 

p  marriagos  of  the  oppo 

)-  fate  to  see  at  close  quar- 

can  work  in  two  human 

A  man's  whfilc  mo 
feet:  thnt   \»  llic  !<• 

t  of  it. 

Hki 


Well,  I  raii't  say  I'v.-  ev.-r  ln'on  oxactly  married,  so  I 
iloii'l  [in-lerici  I.)  sp.-jik  willi  aiitli.irity.  But  this  I  know. 
Ilial  tlir  !■  li  i  1  (I  cnttTs  inl.)  liie  niiirriafro  problem.  And 
you  must  Ifiive  llir  cliild  in  jK-aci'. 

HlAI.MAIt. 

Oh-Hedvi},'!  my  poor  Iledvis! 


Kkl[.i\g. 

Yes,  you  must  lie  frood  enoufih  to  keep  Hedvif;  out- 
side "f  all  this.  Yiiu  Isvii  are  fjrown-iip  people;  you  an- 
free,  in  (!<k1"s  rianio.  lo  make  whal  nie.ss  and  nmddlc 
you  ]iU'nse  of  your  life.  But  you  must  deal  cautiously 
with  Ileiivig,  I  tell  yon;  else  you  may  do  her  a  great 
injury. 
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HiALMAR. 

An  injury! 

Relling. 

Yes,  or  she  may  do  herself  an  injury — and  perhaps 
others  too. 

GiNA. 

How  can  you  know  that,  Relling? 

HiALMAR. 

Her  sight  is  in  no  immediate  danger,  is  it  ? 

Relling. 

I  am  not  talking  about  her  sight.  Hedvig  is  at  a  crit- 
ical age.  She  may  be  getting  all  sorts  of  mischief  into 
her  head. 

GiNA. 

That's  true — ^IVe  noticed  it  already!  She's  taken  to 
carrying  on  with  the  fire,  out  in  the  kitchen.  She  calls 
it  playing  at  house-on-fire.  I'm  often  scared  for  fear  she 
really  sets  fire  to  the  house. 

Relling. 
You  see;  I  thought  as  much. 

Gregers. 
[To  Relling.]    But  how  do  you  account  for  that? 

Relling. 
[SvUenly.]    Her  constitution's  changing,  sir. 
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HiALlCAB. 

So  long  as  the  child  has  m  e !     So  long  as  /  tm 

above  ground !  [A  knock  at  the  door, 

GiNA. 

Hush,  Ekdal;  there's  some  one  in  the  passage.    [Coflt 
out.]    Come  in! 

[Mbs.  S5rbt,  in  waiking  dreu^  comet  in. 

Mbs.  S5rbt. 
Good  evening 

GiNA. 

[Ooing  towards  her.]    Is  it  really  jou.  Bertha? 

Mrs.  S(5rbt. 

Yes,  of  course  it  is.  But  I'm  disturbing  you,  Fm 
afraid  ? 

HiALMAR. 

No,  not  at  all;  an  emissary  from  that  house 

Mrs.  S5rbt. 

[To  GiNA.]  To  tell  the  truth,  I  hoped  your  men-folk 
would  be  out  at  this  time.  I  just  ran  up  to  have  a  little 
chat  with  you,  and  to  say  good-bye. 

GiNA. 

Good-bye  ?    Are  you  going  away,  then  ? 

Mrs.  SdRBT. 

Yes,  to-morrow  morning, — up  to  Hoidal.  Mr.  Wale 
started  this  afternoon.  [Lightly  to  Gregebs.]  He  asked 
me  to  say  good-bye  for  him. 
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GiNA. 

Only  fancy ! 

HiALMAB. 

So  Mr.  Werle  has  gone?    And  now  you  are  going 
after  him  ? 

Mrs.  SOrbt. 

Yes,  what  do  you  say  to  that,   Ekdal  ? 

HiALMAR. 

I  say:  beware!  ^ 

Greoers. 

I  must  explain  the  situation.     My  father  and  Mrs. 
Sdrby  are  going  to  be  married. 

HiALMAR. 

Going  to  be  married! 

GiNA. 

Oh  Bertha!    So  it's  come  to  that  at  last! 

Rellino. 
[His  voice  quivering  a  little.]    This  is  surely  not  true  ? 

Mrs.  S5rbt. 
Yes,  my  dear  Relling,  it's  true  enough. 

Relung. 
You  are  going  to  marry  again  ? 
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Mb8.  S5rbt. 

Yes,  it  looks  like  it.  Werle  has  got  a  special  licence, 
and  we  are  going  to  be  married  quite  quietly,  up  at  the 
works. 

Gregebs. 

Then  I  must  wish  you  all  happiness,  like  a  dutiful 
stepson. 

Mrs.  S5rbt. 

Thank  you  very  much — if  you  mean  what  you  say.  I 
certainly  hope  it  will  lead  to  happiness,  both  for  Weiie 
and  for  me. 

Relling. 

You  have  every  reason  to  hope  that.  Mr.  Werle  never 
gets  drunk — so  far  as  I  know;  and  I  don't  suppose  he's 
in  the  habit  of  thrashing  his  wives,  like  the  late  lamented 
horse-doctor. 

Mrs.  S5rbt. 

Come  now,  let  Sorby  rest  in  peace.  He  had  his  good 
points  too 

Relling. 
Mr.  Werle  has  better  ones,  I  have  no  doubt. 

Mrs.  Sorbt. 

He  hasn't  frittered  away  all  that  was  good  in  him,  at 
any  rate.  The  man  who  does  that  must  take  the  conse- 
quences. 

Relling. 
I  shall  go  out  with  Molvik  this  evening. 
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Mrs.  S5rbt. 

You  mustn't  do  that,  Relling.  Don't  do  it — ^for  my 
sake. 

Relling. 

There's  nothing  else  for  it.  [To  Hialmar.]  If  you're 
going  with  us,  come  along. 

GiNA. 

No,  thank  you.  Ekdal  doesn't  go  in  for  that  sort 
of  dissertation. 

Hialmar. 
[Half  (doud,  in  vexation,]     Oh,  do  hold  your  tongue! 

Relling. 

Good-bye,  Mrs. — Werle. 

[Goes  out  through  the  passage  door. 

Gregers. 

[To  Mrs.  Sorbt.]  You  seem  to  know  Dr.  Relling 
pretty  intimately. 

Mrs.  S5rbt. 

Yes,  we  have  known  each  other  for  many  years.  At 
one  time  it  seemed  as  if  things  might  have  gone  further 
between  us. 

Gregers. 
It  was  surely  luckj*^  for  you  that  they  did  not. 

Mrs.  Sorby. 

You  may  well  say  that.  But  I  have  always  been  wary 
of  acting  on  impulse.  A  woman  can't  afford  absolutely 
to  throw  herself  away. 
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Gregebs. 

Are  you  not  in  the  least  afraid  that  I  may  let  my  fitther 
know  about  this  old  friendship  ? 

Mbs.  SObbt. 
Why»  of  course  I  have  told  him  all  about  it  myseff. 

Greoebs. 
Indeed? 

Mbs.  SObbt. 

Your  father  knows  every  single  thing  that  can,  with 
any  truth,  be  said  about  me.  I  have  told  him  all;  it  wis 
the  first  thing  I  did  when  I  saw  what  was  in  his  mmd. 

Gbeoebs. 
Then  you  have  been  franker  than  most  people,  I  thmk. 

Mrs.  S(5bbt. 

I  have  always  been  frank.  We  women  find  that  the 
best  policy. 

TTfAT.ifAn, 
What  do  you  say  to  that,  Gina? 

GiNA. 

Oh,  we're  not  all  alike,  us  women  aren't.  Some  are 
made  one  way,  some  another. 

Mrs.  S5rbt. 

Well,  for  my  part,  Gina,  I  believe  it*8  wisest  to  do  as 
I've  done.     And  Werle  has  no  secrets  either,  on  his  ade. 
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That's  really  the  great  bond  between  us,  you  see.  Now 
he  can  talk  to  me  as  openly  as  a  child.  He  has  never 
had  the  chance  to  do  that  before.  Fancy  a  man  like 
him,  full  of  health  and  vigour,  passing  his  whole  youth 
and  the  best  years  of  his  life  in  listening  to  nothing  but 
penitential  sermons!  And  very  often  the  sermons  had 
for  their  text  the  most  imaginary  offences — at  least  so  I 
understand. 

GiNA. 

That's  true  enough. 

Gregebs. 

If  you  ladies  are  going  to  follow  up  thb  topic,  I  had 
better  withdraw. 

Mb8.  S5bbt. 

You  can  stay  so  far  as  that's  concerned.  I  shan't  say 
a  word  more.  But  I  wanted  you  to  know  that  I  had  done 
nothing  secretly  or  in  an  underhand  way.  I  may  seem 
to  have  come  in  for  a  great  piece  of  luck;  and  so  I  have, 
in  a  sense.  But  after  all,  I  don't  think  I  am  getting  any 
more  than  I  am  giving.  I  shall  stand  by  him  always, 
and  I  can  tend  and  care  for  him  as  no  one  else  can»  now 
that  he  is  getting  helpless. 

HiALMAR. 

Gretting  helpless  ? 

Gregers. 
[To  Mrs.  SOrbt.]    Hush,  don't  speak  of  that  here. 

Mrs.  S5rbt. 

There  is  no  disguising  it  any  longer,  however  much  he 
would  like  to.     He  is  going  blind. 
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HiALMAR. 

[Starts.]  Going  blind  ?  That's  strange.  He  too  goiog 
blind! 

GiNA. 

Lots  of  people  do. 

Mas.  S5RBT. 

And  you  can  imagine  what  that  means  to  a  bosines 
man.  Well,  I  shall  try  as  well  as  I  can  to  make  my  eyes 
take  the  place  of  his.  But  I  mustn't  stay  any  longer;  I 
have  such  heaps  of  things  to  do. — Oh,  by-the-bye,  Ekdal, 
I  was  to  tell  you  that  if  there  is  anything  Werle  can  do  for 
you,  you  must  just  apply  to  Graberg. 

Greoers. 

That  offer  I  am  sure  Hialmar  Ekdal  will  decline  with 
thanks. 

Mrs.  Sorbt. 
Indeed  ?    I  don't  think  he  used  to  be  so 

GiNA. 

No,  Bertha,  Ekdal  doesn't  need  anything  from  Mr. 
Werle  now. 

Hialmar. 

[Slowly,  and  with  emphasis.]  Will  you  present  my 
compliments  to  your  future  husband,  and  say  that  I  in- 
tend very  shortly  to  call  upon  Mr.  Graberg 

Gregers. 
What!    You  don't  really  mean  that? 
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HiALMAR. 

To  call  upon  Mr.  Graberg,  I  say,  and  obtain  an  ac- 
count of  the  sum  I  owe  his  principal.  I  will  pay  that 
debt  of  honour — ha  ha  ha!  a  debt  of  honour,  let  us  call 
it!  In  any  case,  I  will  pay  the  whole,  with  five  per  cent, 
interest. 

GiNA. 

But,  my  dear  Ekdal,  God  knows  we  haven't  got  the 
money  to  do  it. 

HiALMAR. 

Be  good  enough  to  tell  your  future  husband  that  I  am 
working  assiduously  at  my  invention.  Please  tell  him 
that  what  sustains  me  in  this  laborious  task  is  the  wish 
to  free  myself  from  a  torturing  burden  of  debt.  That  is 
my  reason  for  proceeding  with  the  invention.  The  en- 
tire profits  shall  be  devoted  to  releasing  me  from  my  pecu- 
niary obligations  to  your  future  husband. 

Mrs.  SttRBY. 
Something  has  happened  here. 

HiALMAR. 

Yes,  you  are  right. 

Mrs.  Sorbt. 

Well,  good-bye.  I  had  something  else  to  speak  to  you 
about,  Gina;  but  it  must  keep  till  another  time.  Good- 
bye. 

[HiALMAR  and  Grkgers  bow  silently,    Gmx  follows 
Mrs.  Sorby  to  tlie  door. 
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HiALICAR. 

Not  beyond  the  threshold,  Gina! 

[Mbs.  S5bbt  goes;  Gina  shuts  the  door  after  her, 

HiALMAB. 

There  now,  Gr^;ers;  I  have  got  that  burden  of  debt 
off  my  mind. 

Gbegebs. 

You  soon  wiU,  at  all  events. 

HiALlfAB. 

I  think  my  attitude  may  be  called  correct. 

Greoebs. 
You  are  the  man  I  have  always  taken  you  for. 

HiALMAR. 

In  certain  cases,  it  is  impossible  to  disregard  the  claim 
of  the  ideal.  Yet,  as  the  breadwinner  of  a  family,  I  can- 
not but  writhe  and  groan  under  it.  I  can  tell  you  it  is 
no  joke  for  a  man  without  capital  to  attempt  the  repay- 
ment of  a  long-standing  obligation,  over  which,  so  to 
speak,  the  dust  of  oblivion  had  gathered.  But  it  can- 
not be  helped:  the  Man  in  me  demands  his  rights. 

Gregebs. 

[Laying  his  hand  on  Hialmab's  shoidder.]  My  dear 
Hialmar — was  it  not  a  good  thing  I  came  ? 

HiALMAB. 

Yes. 
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Gregers. 

Are  you  not  glad  to  have  had  your  true  position  made 
clear  to  you  ? 

HiALMAR. 

[Somewhat  impaHentty.]  Yes,  of  course  I  am.  But 
there  is  one  tlung  that  is  revolting  to  my  sense  of  justice. 

Gregers. 
And  what  is  that  ? 

HiALMAR. 

It  is  that — but  I  don't  know  whether  I  ought  to  ex- 
press myself  so  unreservedly  about  your  father. 

Gregers. 
Say  what  you  please,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

HiALMAR. 

Well  then,  is  it  not  exasperating  to  think  that  it  is  not 
I,  but  he,  who  will  realise  the  true  marriage  ? 

Gregers. 
How  can  you  say  such  a  thing  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Because  it  is  clearly  the  case.  Isn't  the  marriage  be- 
tween your  father  and  Mrs.  Sorby  founded  upon  com- 
plete confidence,  upon  entire  and  unreserved  candour  on 
both  sides?  They  hide  nothing  from  each  other,  they 
keep  no  secrets  in  the  background;  their  relation  is  based, 
if  I  may  put  it  so,  on  mutual  confession  and  absolution. 
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Gregebs. 
Well,  what  then  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Well,  IS  not  that  the  whole  thing  ?  Did  you  not  you^ 
self  say  that  this  was  precisely  the  difficulty  that  had  to 
be  overcome  in  order  to  found  a  true  marriage  ? 

Gregers. 

But  this  is  a  totally  different  matter,  Hialmar.  You 
surely  don't  compare  either  yourself  or  your  wife  with 
those  two ?     Oh,  you  understand  me  well  enough. 

Hialmar. 

Say  what  you  like,  there  is  something  in  all  this  that 
hurts  and  offends  my  sense  of  justice.  It  really  looks  as 
if  there  were  no  just  providence  to  rule  the  world. 

GiNA. 

Oh  no,  Ekdal;  for  God's  sake  don't  say  such  things. 

Gregers. 
H'm;  don't  let  us  get  upon  those  questions. 

Hialmar. 

And  yet,  after  all,  I  cannot  but  recognise  the  guiding 
finger  of  fate.     He  is  going  blind. 

Gin  A. 

Oh,  you  can't  be  sure  of  that. 
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HiALMAB. 

I  is  no  doubt  about  it.  At  all  events  there  ought 
e;  for  in  that  very  fact  lies  the  righteous  retribu- 
te has  hoodwinked  a  confiding  fellow  creature  in 
ne  by 

Gregebs. 
:  he  has  hoodwinked  many. 

HiALMAR. 

now  comes  inexorable,  mysterious  Fate,  and  de- 
Werle's  own  eyes. 

GiNA. 

how  dare  you  say  such  dreadful  things!    You 
ne  quite  scared. 

HiALMAR. 

profitable,  now  and  then,  to  plunge  deep  into  the 
tide  of  existence. 

[Q,  in  her  hoi  and  cloaks  comes  in  by  the  passage  door. 
She  is  pleasurably  excited,  and  out  of  breath. 

Gin  A. 
you  back  already  ? 

Hedvig. 

I,  I  didnH  care  to  go  any  farther.     It  was  a  good 
too;  for  I've  just  met  some  one  at  the  door. 

HiALMAR. 

nust  have  been  that  Mrs.  Sorby. 
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Hedvig. 
Yes. 

HiALMAB. 

[WaUcs  up  and  down.]    I  hope  you  have  aeen  her  for 
the  last  time. 

[Silence.  Hedvig,  discouraged^  looks  Jirei  at  one  and 
then  ai  the  other ^  trying  to  divine  their  frame  (f 
mind. 

ELedvig. 

{Approaching ^  coaxingly^    Father. 

HlALMAR. 

Well — what  is  it,  Hedvig? 

Hedvig. 
Mrs.  S5rby  had  something  with  her  for  me. 

HiALMAR. 

[Stops.]    For  you  ? 

Hedvig. 
Yes.    Something  for  to-morrow. 

Gin  A. 

Bertha  has  always  given  you  some  little  thing  on  your 
birthday. 

HiALMAB. 

What  is  it? 

Hedvig. 

Oh,  you  mustn't  see  it  now.     Mother  is  to  give  it  to 
me  to-morrow  morning  before  I'm  up. 
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What  is  all  Uiia  hocua-pocus  that  I  am  to  be  kept  in 
the  dark  about! 


[Quickly.]    Oh  do,  you  may  see  it  if  you  hke.     It's  a 
b^  letter.  [Taket  the  letter  out  of  her  ehak  pocket. 


Hedtio, 

Yea,  it  is  only  a  letter.    The  rest  will  come  afterwards. 

I  suppose.     But  fancy — a  letter!     I've  never  had  a  letter 

before.     And  there's  "Miss"  written  upon  it.     [Rtada.] 

"Miss  Bedvig  Ekdal."     Only  fancy — that's  mel 

HiAUIAB. 
Let  me  see  that  letter. 

Hedvio. 
{Handt  it  to  him.]    There  It  is. 

HiAUIAB. 

That  is  Mr.  Werle's  hand. 

Gin  A. 
Are  you  sure  of  that,  Ekdal  ? 

HiALUAR. 

Look  for  yourself. 

GiNA. 

Oh,  what  do  /  know  about  such-like  things  ? 
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HlALMAR. 

.  Hedvig,  may  I  open  the  letter — and  read  it  ? 

Hedyig. 
Yes,  of  course  you  may,  if  you  want  to. 

Gin  A. 

No,  not  to-night,  Ekdal;  it's  to  be  kept  till  to-morrow. 

Hedyig. 

[Softly,]  Oh,  can't  you  let  him  read  it!  It's  sure  to 
be  something  good;  and  then  father  will  be  glad,  and 
everything  will  be  nice  again. 

HiALMAR. 

I  may  open  it  then  ? 

Hedyig. 
Yes  do,  father.     I'm  so  anxious  to  know  what  it  is. 

HiALMAR. 

Well  and  good.  [Opens  the  letter^  takes  out  a  paper, 
reads  it  through^  and  appears  bevnldered,]  What  is 
this ! 

GiNA. 

What  does  it  say  ? 

Hedyig. 
Oh  yes,  father — tell  us! 

HiALMAR. 

Be  quiet.  [Reads  it  through  again;  he  has  turned  pak, 
but  says  vnth  self-control:]    It  is  a  deed  of  gift,  Hedvig. 
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Hedvig. 
Is  it  ?     What  sort  of  gift  am  I  to  have  P 

HlALUAR. 

Read  for  yourself. 

[Hedvig  goe»  over  and  reads  for  a  time  hy  the  lamp, 

HiALUAB. 

[Haif-aloitd,  clenching  hie  hande^    The  eyeat    The 
eyes — and  then  that  letter! 


\Leavea  off  reading^    Yes,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it's 
grandfather  that's  to  have  it. 


[Takes  the  letter  from  }ierl\     Gina — can  you  understand 
this? 


I  know  nothing  whatever  about  it;  tell  me  what's  the 
matter. 

HiALMAR. 

Mr.  Werle  writes  to  Hedvig  that  her  old  grandfather 
need  not  trouble  himself  any  longer  with  the  copying, 
but  that  he  can  henceforth  draw  on  the  office  for  a  hun- 
dred crowns  a  month 

Gbegers. 
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Hedtio. 
A  hundred  crowns,  mother!    I  read  that. 

GiNA. 

What  a  good  thing  for  grandfather! 

HiALMAR. 


a  hundred  crowns  a  month  so  long  as  he  needs  it 

— ^that  means,  of  course,  so  long  as  he  lives. 

GiNA. 

Well,  so  he*s  provided  for,  poor  dear. 

HiALMAR. 

But  there  is  more  to  come.     You  didn't  read  that, 
Hedvig.    Afterwards  this  gift  is  to  pass  on  to  you. 

Hedvig. 
To  me!    The  whole  of  it  ? 

HiALMAR. 

He  says  that  the  same  amount  is  assured  to  you  for 
the  whole  of  your  life.    Do  you  hear  that,  Gina  ? 

GiNA. 

Yes,  I  hear. 

Hedvig. 

Fancy — ^all  that  money  for  me !    [Shakes  him.]    Father, 
father,  aren't  you  glad ? 
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[Eliuling  her.]  Glad!  [Walks  about.]  Oh  what  vis- 
tas— what  perspectives  open  up  before  me!  It  is  Hed- 
vig,  Hedvig  that  he  showers  these  benefactions  upon! 

GiNA. 

Yes,  because  it*s  Hedvig's  birthday 

Hedvig. 

And  you'll  get  it  all  the  same,  father!  You  know 
quite  well  I  shall  give  all  the  money  to  you  and  mother. 

HiALMAB. 

To  mother*  yes!    There  we  have  it. 

Greoers. 
Hialmar*  this  b  a  trap  he  is  setting  for  you. 

HiALMAR. 

Do  you  think  it's  another  trap  ? 

Greoers. 

When  he  was  here  this  morning  he  said:  Hialmar 
Ekdal  is  not  the  man  you  imagine  him  to  be. 

Hialmar. 
Not  the  man ! 

Greoers. 

That  you  shall  see,  he  said. 
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HlALMAR. 

He  meant  you  should  see  that  I  would  let  myself  be 
bought  ofiF ! 

Hedvig. 
Oh,  mother  what  does  all  this  mean  ? 

GiNA. 

Go  and  take  off  your  things. 

[Hedvio  goes  out  by  the  kitchen  door^  htlf-cnjing 

Gregers. 

Yes,  Hialmar — now  is  the  time  to  show  who  was  right, 
he  or  I. 

Hialmar. 

[Slowly  tears  the  paper  acro^s^  lays  both  pieces  on  tiie 
tabUy  and  says:^    Here  is  my  answer. 

Gregers. 
Just  what  I  expected. 

Hialmar. 

[Goes  over  to  Gina,  who  stands  by  the  stove,  and  says 
in  a  low  voice:]  Now  please  make  a  clean  breast  of  it. 
If  the  connection  between  you  and  him  was  quite  over 
when  you — came  to  care  for  me,  as  you  call  it — why  did 
he  place  us  in  a  position  to  marry  ? 

Gina. 

I  suppose  he  thought  as  he  could  come  and  go  in  our 
house. 
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HiALBCAB. 

that?    Was  not  he  afraid  of  a  possible  con- 

GiNA. 

L  know  what  you  mean. 

HlALlIAB. 

t  to  know  whether — ^your  child  has  the  right  to 
er  my  roof. 

GiNA. 

}9  herself  up;  her  eyes  flash.]    You  ask  that! 

HiALMAR. 

shall  answer  me  this  one  question:    Does  Hedvig 
to  me — or ?     Well! 

GiNA. 

ing  ai  him  with  cold  defiance.]    I  don't  know. 

HlALlIAR. 

)ering  a  little.]    You  don't  know! 

GiNA. 

should  /  know  ?    A  creature  like  m  e 


HiALMAR. 

Hy  turning  away  from  tier.]    Then  I  have  noth- 
re  to  do  in  this  house. 
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Greqebs. 
Take  care»  Hialmar!    Think  what  you  are  doing! 

HiALMAR. 

[Puts  on  his  overcoat.]  In  this  case,  there  is  nothing 
for  a  man  like  me  to  think  twice  about. 

Gbegebs. 

Yes  indeed,  there  are  endless  things  to  be  considered. 
You  three  must  be  together  if  you  are  to  attain  the  true 
frame  of  mind  for  self-sacrifice  and  forgiveness. 

HiAIiMAR. 

I  don*t  want  to  attain  it.  Never,  never!  My  hat! 
[Takes  his  hat.]  My  home  has  fallen  in  ruins  about  me. 
[Bursts  into  tears.]     Gregers,  I  have  no  child ! 

Hedvig.     . 

[Who  has  opened  the  kitchen  door.]  What  is  that  you're 
saying?    [Coming  to  him.]    Father,  father! 

GiNA. 

There,  you  see! 

Hialmar. 

Don't  come  near  me,  Hedvig !  Keep  far  away.  I  can- 
not bear  to  see  you.     Oh!  those  eyes !     Good-bye. 

[Makes  for  the  door. 

Hedvig. 

[Clinging  close  to  him  and  screaming  loudly. ]  No!  no! 
Don't  leave  me! 
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GiNA. 

[Cries  out.]  Look  at  the  child,  Ekdal!  Look  at  the 
child* 

HiALMAB. 

I  will  not!  I  cannot!  I  must  get  out — away  from  all 
this! 

'[He  ieare  himeelf  away  from  Hedvig,  and  goes  out 
by  the  'passage  door. 

Hedvig. 

{With  despairing  eyes^  He  is  going  away  from  us, 
mother !  He  is  going  away  from  us !  He  will  never  come 
back  again! 

GiNA. 

Don*t  cry,  Hedvig.    Father's  sure  to  come  back  again. 

Hedvig. 

[  Throws  herself  sobbing  on  the  sofa.]  No»  no,  he'll  never 
come  home  to  us  any  more. 

Gregers. 
Do  you  believe  I  meant  all  for  the  best,  Mrs.  Ekdal  ? 

GiNA. 

Yes,  I  daresay  you  did;  but  Grod  forgive  you,  all  the 
same. 

Hedvig. 

[Lying  on  the  sofa.]  Oh,  this  will  kill  me!  What 
have  I  done  to  him  ?  Mother,  you  must  fetch  him  home 
again! 
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GiNA. 

Yes  yes  yes;  only  be  quiet,  and  1*11  go  out  and  look 
for  him.  [Put^  on  her  outdoor  things.]  Perhaps  he*s  gone 
in  to  Relling's.  But  you  mustn't  lie  there  and  cry.  Prom- 
ise me! 

Hedvig. 

[Weeping  convulsively.]  Yes,  I'll  stop,  I'll  stop;  if  only 
father  comes  back! 

Greoers. 

[To  Gin  A,  who  is  going.]  After  all,  had  you  not  better 
leave  him  to  fight  out  his  bitter  fight  to  the  end  ? 

GiNA. 

Oh,  he  can  do  that  afterwards.  First  of  all,  we  must 
get  the  child  quieted.  [Goes  out  by  the  passage  door. 

Hedvig. 

[Sits  up  and  dries  her  tears^  Now  you  must  tell  me 
what  all  this  means.  Why  doesn't  father  want  me  any 
more? 

Gregers. 

You  mustn't  ask  that  till  you  are  a  big  girl  -quite 
grown-up. 

Hedvig. 

[8o&^.]  But  I  can't  go  on  being  as  miserable  as  this 
till  I'm  grown-up. — I  think  I  know  what  it  is. — Perhaps 
I'm  not  really  father's  child. 

Gregers, 
[Uneasily^     How  could   that  be  ? 
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Hedvig. 

Mother  might  have  found  me.  And  perhaps  father  has 
just  got  to  know  it;  IVe  read  of  such  things. 

Gregers. 
Well,  but  if  it  were  so 

Hedvig. 

I  think  he  might  be  just  as  fond  of  me  for  all  that 
Yes,  fonder  almost.  We  got  the  wild  duck  in  a  present, 
you  know»  and  I  love  it  so  dearly  all  the  same. 

Gregers. 

[Turning  the  conversation,]  Ah,  the  wild  duck,  by-the- 
bye!     Let  us  talk  about  the  wild  duck  a  little,  Hedvig. 

Hedvig. 

The  poor  wild  duck!  He  doesn't  want  to  see  it  any 
more  either.     Only  think,  he  wanted  to  wring  its  neck! 

Gregers. 

Oh,  he  won't  do  that. 

Hedvig. 

No;  but  he  said  he  would  like  to.  And  I  think  it  was 
horrid  of  father  to  say  it:  for  I  pray  for  the  wild  duck 
every  night,  and  ask  that  it  may  be  preserved  from  death 
and  all  that  is  evil. 

Gregers. 

[Looking  at  tier.]    Do  you  say  your  prayers  ever}'  night  ? 
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ELedvig. 
Yes. 

Gbegebs. 
Who  taught  you  to  do  that  ? 

Hedvig. 

I  myself;  one  time  when  father  was  veiy  ill,  and  had 
leeches  on  his  neck»  and  said  that  death  was  staring  him 
in  the  face. 

Gregebs. 
WeU? 

Hedyio. 

Then  I  prayed  for  him  as  I  lay  in  bed;  and  ance  then 
I  have  always  kept  it  up. 

Gregers. 
And  now  you  pray  for  the  wild  duck  too  ? 

Hedvig. 

I  thought  it  was  best  to  bring  in  the  wild  duck;  for  she 
was  so  weakly  at  first. 

Gregers. 

Do  you  pray  in  the  morning,  too  ? 

Hedvig. 
No,  of  course  not. 

Gregers. 

Why  not  in  the  morning  as  well  ? 
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Hedvig. 

Id  the  morning  it's  light,  you  know,  and  there's  noth- 
ing in  particular  to  be  afraid  of. 

Gregers. 

And  jour  father  was  going  to  wring  the  neck  of  the 
wild  duck  that  you  love  so  dearly  ? 

Hedvig. 

No;  he  said  he  ought  to  wring  its  neck,  but  he  would 
spare  it  for  my  sake;  and  that  was  kind  of  father. 

Gregers. 

[Coming  a  litUe  nearer.]  But  suppose  you  were  to 
sacrifice  the  wild  duck  of  your  own  free  will  for  his 
sake. 

Hedvig. 
[Ruing.]    The  wild  duck! 

Gregers. 

Suppose  you  were  to  make  a  free-will  o£Pering,  for  his 
sake,  of  the  dearest  treasure  you  have  in  the  world ! 

Hedvig. 
Do  you  think  that  would  do  any  good  ? 

Gregers. 
Tiy  it,  Hedvig. 

Hedvig. 

[SofUy^  with  JUishing  eyes.]    Yes,  I  will  try  it. 
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Gregers. 
Have  you  really  the  courage  for  it,  do  you  think? 

Hedvio. 
I'll  ask  grandfather  to  shoot  the  wild  duck  for  me. 

Gregers. 
Yes,  do.     But  not  a  word  to  your  mother  about  it 

Hedvig. 
Why  not? 

Gregers. 

She  doesn't  understand  us. 

Hedvig. 

The  wild  duck!     I'll  try  it  to-morrow  morning. 

[GiNA  comes  in  by  the  passage  door. 

Hedvig. 
[Going  towards  her.]     Did  you  find  him,  mother? 

GiNA. 

No,  but  I  heard  as  he  had  called  and  taken  Relling 
with  him. 

Gregers. 
Are  you  sure  of  that? 

GiNA. 

Yes,  the  porter's  wife  said  so.     Molvik  went  with  them 
too,  she  said. 
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Gregers. 

This  evening,  when  his  mind  so  sorely  needs  to  wrestle 
in  solitude 1 

GiNA. 

[Takes  off  her  things.]  Yes,  men  are  strange  creatures, 
so  they  are.  The  Lord  only  knows  where  Relling  has 
dragged  him  to!  I  ran  over  to  Madam  Eriksen's,  but 
they  weren't  there. 

Hedvig. 

[Struggling  to  keep  back  her  tears,]  Oh,  if  he  should 
never  come  home  any  more! 

Gregers. 

He  will  come  home  again.  I  shall  have  news  to 
give  him  to-morrow;  and  then  you  shall  sec  how  he 
comes  home.  You  may  rely  upon  that,  Hedvig,  and  sleep 
in  peace.     Good-night. 

[He  goes  out  by  the  passage  door. 

Hedvig. 

[Throws  herself  sobbing  on  Gina's  neck.]  Mother, 
mother! 

GiNA. 

[Pats  her  shoulder  and  ffigha,]  Ah  yes;  Relling  was 
right,  he  was.  That's  what  comes  of  it  when  crazy  crea- 
tures go  about  presenting  the  claims  of  the — what-you- 
may-call-it. 
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HiAUCAR  Ekdal*s  dudio.  Cold^  9^*  moming  UghL 
Wei  snow  lies  upon  ihs  large  panes  of  the  dopinj 
roof-winiow. 

GiNA  comes  from  the  kitchen  with  an  apron  and  hSb  on, 
ani  carrying  a  dusting-brush  and  a  duster;  she  goa 
towards  the  sitting-room  door.  At  the  same  moineid 
Hedvig  comes  hurriedly  in  from  the  passage. 

GiNA. 

[Stops.]    Well? 

Hedyig. 
Oh»  mother,  I  almost  think  he's  down  at 

GiNA. 

There,  you  aee! 

Hedvig. 
-because  the  porter's  wife  says  she  could  hear  that 


Relling  had  two  people  with  him  when  he  came  home 
last  night. 

GiNA. 

That's  just  what  I  thought. 

Hedvig. 

But  it's  no  use  his  being  there,  if  he  won*t  come  up  to  us. 

424 
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Gina. 

I'll  go  down  and  speak  to  him  at  all  events. 

Old  Ekdal,  in  dressing-gown  and  slippers^  and  with 
a  lighted  pipe^  appears  at  the  door  of  his  room. 

Ekdal. 
Hialmar Isn't  Hialmar  at  home? 

Gina. 
No,  he's  gone  out. 

Ekdal. 

So  early  ?  And  in  such  a  tearing  snowstorm  ?  Well 
well;  just  as  he  pleases;  I  can  take  my  morning  walk 
alone. 

[He  slides  the  garret  door  aside;  Hedvig  helps  him; 
he  goes  in;  she  closes  it  (rfter  him. 

Hedvig. 

[In  an  undertone,]  Only  think,  mother,  when  poor 
grandfather  hears  that  father  is  going  to  leave  us. 

Gina. 

Oh,  nonsense;  grandfather  mustn't  hear  anything  about 
it.  It  was  a  heaven's  mercy  he  wasn't  at  home  yester- 
day in  all  that  hurly-burly. 

Hedvig. 
Yes,  but [Gregers  com£s  in  by  the  passage  door. 

Gregers. 
Well,  have  you  any  news  of  him  ? 
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GiNA. 

They  say  he's  down  at  Relling's. 

Greoers. 

At  Relling's!    Has  he  really  been  out  with  those  area* 
tures? 

GiNA. 

Yes,  like  enough. 

Gregebs. 

When  he  ought  to  have  been  yearning  for  solitude,  to 
collect  and  clear  his  thoughts 

GiNA. 

Yes,  you  may  well  say  so. 

Relling  enters  from  the  passage. 

Hedvig. 
[Croing  to  him.]    Is  father  in  your  room  ? 

GiNA. 

[At  the  same  time.]    Is  he  there  ? 

Relling. 
Yes,  to  be  sure  he  b. 

Hedvig. 

And  you  never  let  us  know! 

Relling. 

Yes;  I'm  a  brute.  But  in  the  first  place  I  had  to  look 
after  the  other  brute;  I  mean  our  daemonic  friend,  of 
course;  and  then  I  fell  so  dead  asleep  that 
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Gin  A. 

What  does  Ekdal  sav  to-dav? 

«  ft 

Relling. 
He  says  nothing  whatever. 

Hedvig. 
Doesn't  he  speak  ? 

Relling. 
Not  a  blessed  word. 

Gregers. 
No  no;  I  can  understand  that  very  well. 

GiNA. 

But  what's  he  doing  then  ? 

Relling. 
He's  lying  on  the  sofa,  snoring. 

GiNA. 

Oh  is  he  ?    Yes,  Ekdal's  a  rare  one  to  snore. 

Hedvig. 
Asleep  ?    Can  he  sleep  ? 

Relling. 
Well,  it  certainly  looks  like  it. 

Gregers. 

No  wonder,  after  the  spiritual  conflict  that  has  rent 
him 
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GiNA. 

And  then  he's  never  been  used  to  gadding  about  out 
of  doors  at  night. 

Hedvio. 

Perhaps  it's  a  good  thing  that  he*s  getting  some  sleep, 
mother. 

GiNA. 

Of  course  it  is;  and  we  must  take  care  we  don't  wake 
him  up  too  early.     Thank  you,  Relling.     I  must  get  the 

house  cleaned  up  a  bit  now,  and  then Come  and 

help  me,  Hedvig. 

[GiNA  and  Hedvig  go  into  the  sitting-room, 

Gregers. 

[Turning  to  Relling.]  What  is  your  explanation  of 
the  spiritual  tumult  that  is  now  going  on  in  Hi^lmar 
Ekdal  ? 

Relung. 
Devil  a  bit  of  a  spiritual  tumult  have  I  noticed  in  him. 

Gregers. 

What!     Not  at  such  a  crisis,  when  his  whole  life  has 

been  placed  on  a  new  foundation ?     How  can  you 

think  that  such  an  individuality  as  Hialmar's ? 

Relling. 

Oh,  individuality — ^he!  If  he  ever  had  any  tendency 
to  the  abnormal  developments  you  call  individuality,  I 
can  assure  you  it  was  rooted  Out  of  him  while  he  was 
still  in  his  teens. 
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Gregers. 

That  would  be  strange  indeed, — considering  the  lov- 
ing care  with  which  he  was  brought  up. 

Relling. 

By  those  two  high-flown,  hysterical  maiden  aunts,  you 
mean? 

Gregers. 

Let  me  tell  you  that  they  were  women  who  never  for- 
got the  claim  of  the  ideal — but  of  course  you  will  only 
jeer  at  me  again. 

Relling. 

No,  I'm  in  no  humour  for  that.  I  know  all  about 
those  ladies;  for  he  has  ladled  out  no  end  of  rhetoric  on 
the  subject  of  his  ''two  soul-mothers."  But  I  don't 
think  he  has  much  to  thank  them  for.  Ekdal's  misfor- 
tune is  that  in  his  own  circle  he  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a  shining  light 

Gregers. 
Not  without  reason,  surely.     Look  at  the  depth  of  his 
mind! 

Relling. 

/  have  never  discovered  it.  That  his  father  believed 
in  it  I  don't  so  much  wonder;  the  old  lieutenant  has  been 
an  ass  all  his  days. 

Gregers. 

He  has  had  a  child-like  mind  all  his  days;  that  is  what 
you  cannot  understand. 
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Relling. 

Well,  so  be  it.  But  then,  when  our  dear,  sweet  Hiil-, 
mar  went  to  collie,  he  at  once  passed  for  the  great  ligbt 
of  the  future  amongst  his  comrades  too!  He  was  hand- 
some, the  rascal — red  and  white — a  shop-girl's  dream  of 
manly  beauty;  and  with  his  superficially  emotional  tem- 
perament, and  his  sympathetic  voice,  and  his  talent  for 
declaiming  other  people's  verses  and  other  people's 
thoughts 

Gregebs. 

[Indignantly.]  Is  it  Hialmar  Ekdal  you  are  talking 
about  in  this  strain? 

Relling. 

Yes,  with  your  permission;  I  am  simply  giving  you  an 
inside  view  of  the  idol  you  are  grovelling  before. 

Gregers. 
I  should  hardly  have  thought  I  was  quite  stone  blind. 

Relling. 

Yes  you  are — or  not  far  from  it.  You  are  a  sick  man, 
too,  you  see. 

Gregers. 
You  are  right  there. 

Relling. 

Yes.  Yours  is  a  complicated  case.  First  of  all  there 
is  that  plaguy  integrity-fever;  and  then — what's  worse— 
you  are  always  in  a  delirium  of  hero-worship;  you  must 
always  have  something  to  adore,  outside  yourself. 
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Gregebs. 
Yea^  I  must  certainly  seek  it  outside  myself. 

Relung. 

But  you  make  such  shocking  mistakes  about  every  new 
phcenix  you  think  you  have  discovered.  Here  again  you 
have  come  to  a  cotter^s  cabin  with  your  claim  of  the  ideal; 
and  the  people  of  the  house  are  insolvent. 

Gregers. 

If  you  don't  think  better  than  that  of  Hialmar  Ekdal, 
what  pleasure  can  you  find  in  being  everlastingly  with 
him? 

Relling. 

Well,  you  see,  I'm  supposed  to  be  a  sort  of  a  doctor — 
save  the  mark!  I  can't  but  give  a  hand  to  the  poor  sick 
folk  who  live  under  the  same  roof  with  me. 

Gregers. 
Oh,  indeed!     Hialmar  Ekdal  is  sick  too,  is  he! 

Relung. 
Most  people  are,  worse  luck. 

Gregers. 
And  what  remedy  are  you  applying  in  Hialmar's  case  ? 

Relling. 

My  usual  one.  I  am  cultivating  the  Ivfe-illusion^  in 
him. 


» '*  Livsldgnen/'  literally  "  the  life-lie. 


tt 
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?    I  didn't  catch  what  you  said. 

Relling. 

Yes,  I  said  illusion.  For  illusion,  you  know,  is  the 
stimulating  principle. 

Greoebb. 

May  I  ask  with  what  illusion  Hialmar  is  inoculated? 

Relling. 

No,  thank  you;  I  don't  betray  professional  secrets  to 
quacksalvers.  You  would  probably  go  and  muddle  his 
case  still  more  than  you  have  already.  But  my  method  b 
infallible.  I  have  applied  it  to  Molvik  as  well.  I  have 
made  him  **  dsemonic."  That's  the  blister  I  have  to  put 
on  h  i  s  neck. 

Gregebs. 

Is  he  not  really  dsemonic  then  ? 

Relling. 

What  the  devil  do  you  mean  by  daemonic!  It's  only 
a  piece  of  gibberish  I've  invented  to  keep  up  a  spark  of 
life  in  him.  But  for  that,  the  poor  harmless  creature 
would  have  succumbed  to  self-contempt  and  despair 
many  a  long  year  ago.  And  then  the'  old  lieutenant! 
But  he  has  hit  upon  his  own  cure,  you  see. 

Gregers. 
Lieutenant  Ekdal  ?    What  of  him  ? 
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Relling. 

Just  think  of  the  old  bear-hunter  shutting  himself  up 
in  that  dark  garret  to  shoot  rabbits!  I  tell  you  there  is 
not  a  happier  sportsman  in  the  world  than  that  old  man 
pottering  about  in  there  among  all  that  rubbish.  The 
four  or  five  withered  Christmas-trees  he  has  saved  up 
are  the  same  to  him  as  the  whole  great  fresh  Hdidal  for- 
est; the  cock  and  the  hens  are  big  game-birds  in  the  fir- 
tops;  and  the  rabbits  that  flop  about  the  garret  floor  are 
the  bears  he  has  to  battle  with — the  mighty  hunter  of 
the  mountains! 

Greoers. 

Poor  unfortunate  old  man!  Yes;  he  has  indeed  had 
to  narrow  the  ideals  of  his  youth. 

Relling. 

While  I  think  of  it,  Mr.  Werle,  junior — don't  use  that 
foreign  word :  ideals.  We  have  the  excellent  native  word : 
lies. 

Gregers. 
Do  you  think  the  two  things  are  related  ? 

Relung. 
Yes,  just  about  as  closely  as  typhus  and  putrid  fever. 

Gregers. 

Dr.  Relling,  I  shall  not  give  up  the  struggle  until  I 
have  rescued  Hialmar  from  your  clutches! 

Relling. 

So  much  the  worse  for  him.  Rob  the  average  man  of 
his  life-illusion,  and  you  rob  him  of  his  happiness  at  the 
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same  stroke.  [  To  Hedyig,  vdKo  comes  in  from  the  iiitinf 
room.]  Well,  little  wild-duck-mother,  I'm  just  going 
down  to  see  whether  papa  is  still  lying  meditating  upon 
that  wonderful  invention  of  his. 

[Croes  out  by  the  passage  door, 

Gregers. 

[Approaches  Hedvig.]  I  can  see  by  your  face  that 
you  have  not  yet  done  it. 

Hedvig. 
What  ?    Oh,  that  about  the  wild  duck!    No. 

Gregebs. 
I  suppose  your  courage  failed  when  the  time  came. 

Hedvig. 

No,  that  wasn't  it.  But  when  I  awoke  this  moning 
and  remembered  what  we  had  been  talking  about,  it 
seemed  so  strange. 

Gregers. 
Strange? 

Hedvig. 

Yes,  I  don't  know .    Yesterday  evening,  at  the 

moment,  I  thought  there  was  something  so  delightful 
about  it;  but  since  I  have  slept  and  thought  of  it  again, 
it  somehow  doesn't  seem  worth  while. 

Gregers. 

Ah,  I  thought  you  could  not  have  grown  up  quite  un- 
harmed in  this  house. 
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Hedvig. 

I  don't  care  about  that,  if  only  father  would  come 
up 

Gregebs. 

Oh,  if  only  your  eyes  had  been  opened  to  that  which 
gives  life  its  value — if  you  possessed  the  true,  joyous, 
fearless  spirit  of  sacrifice,  you  would  soon  see  h  o  w  he 
would  come  up  to  you. — But  I  believe  in  you  still,  Hedvig. 

[He  goes  out  by  the  passage  door. 

[Hedvig  wanders  about  the  room  for  a  time;  she  is  on 
the  point  of  going  into  the  kitchen  when  a  knock  is 
heard  at  the  garret  door.  Hedvig  goes  over  and 
opens  it  a  little;  old  Ekdal  com£s  out;  she  pushes 
the  door  to  again. 

Ekdal. 

H'm,  it's  not  much  fun  to  take  one's  morning  walk 
alone. 

Hedvig. 
Wouldn't  you  like  to  go  shooting,  grandfather  ? 

Ekdal. 

It's  not  the  weather  for  it  to-day.  It's  so  dark  there, 
you  can  scarcely  see  where  you're  going. 

Hedvig. 

Do  you  never  want  to  shoot  anything  besides  the  rab- 
bits? 

Ekdal. 

Do  you  think  the  rabbits  aren't  good  enough  ? 
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Hedvig. 
Yes,  but  what  about  the  wild  duck? 

Ekdal. 

Ho-ho!  are  you  afraid  I  shall  shoot  your  wild  duck? 
Never  in  the  world.    Never. 

Hedvig. 

No,  I  suppose  you  couldn't;  they  say  it's  very  difficult 
to  shoot  wild  dudes. 

Ekdal. 

Couldn't!    Should  rather  think  I  could. 

Hedvig. 

How  would  you  set  about  it,  grandfather? — I  don't 
mean  with   m  y  wild  duck,  but  with  others  ? 

Ekdal. 

I  should  take  care  to  shoot  them  in  the  breast,  vou 
know;  that's  the  surest  place.  And  then  you  must 
shoot  against  the  feathers,  you  see — not  the  way  of  the 
feathers. 

Hedvig. 

Do  they  die  then,  grandfather? 

Ekdal. 

Yes,  they  die  right  enough — when  you  shoot  properly. 
Well,  I  must  go  and  brush  up  a  bit.  H'm — understand 
— h'm.  [Goes  into  his  root^* 
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Hedvig  waits  a  litUe^  glances  towards  the  sitting' 
room  doory  goes  over  to  the  bookcase^  stands  on  tip- 
toey  takes  the  double-barrelled  pistol  down  from  the 
shelf y  and  looks  at  it.  Gina,  with  brush  and  duster , 
combes  from  the  sitting-room.  Hedvig  hastily  lays 
down  the  pistol^  unobserved. 

Gina. 
Don't  stand  raking  amongst  father's  things,  Hedvig. 

Hedvig. 

[Ch>es  away  from  the  bookcase.]  I  was  only  going  to 
tidy  up  a  little. 

Gina. 

You'd  better  go  into  the  kitchen,  and  see  if  the  coflfee's 
keeping  hot;  I'll  take  his  breakfast  on  a  tray,  when  I  go 
down  to  him. 

[Hedvig  goes  out.  Gina  begins  to  sweep  and  clean 
up  the  studio.  Presently  the  passage  door  is  opened 
with  hesitaiiony  and  Hialmar  Ekdal  looks  in.  He 
has  on  his  overcoat,  but  not  his  hat;  he  is  unwashed^ 
and  his  hair  is  dislievelled  and  unkempt.  His  eyes 
are  dull  and  heavy. 

Gina. 

[Standing  with  the  brush  in  her  handy  and  looking  at 
him.l     Oh,  there  now,  Ekdal — so  you've  come  after  all  ? 

Hialmar. 

[Comes  in  and  answers  in  a  toneless  voice^    I  come — 
>nly  to  depart  again  immediately. 
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GiNA. 

Yes,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  But,  Lord  help  us!  what  a  s^ht 
you  are! 

HiAIMAR. 

A  sight  ? 

GiNA. 

And  your  nice  winter  coat  too!    Well,  that's  done  for. 

Hedvig. 

[At  the  kiichen  dooT,'\    Mother,  hadn't  I  better ? 

[Sees  HiALMAR,  givee  a  loud  scream  of  joy,  and  rum  to 
him.]    Oh,  father,  father! 

HlAUifAR. 

[Turns  aioay  and  makes  a  gesture  of  repidsion.]  Away, 
away,  away!  [To  Gina.]  Keep  her  away  from  me,  I 
say! 

Gina. 

[In  a  low  tone,]     Go  into  the  sitting-room,  Hedvig. 

[Hedvio  does  so  without  a  word, 

HiALMAR. 

[Fussily  puUs  out  the  tahU-drawer,]  I  must  have  my 
books  with  me.     Where  are  my  books? 

Gina. 

\Miich  books? 

HiALMAR. 

My  scientific  books,  of  course;  the  technical  magazines 
I  require  for  my  invention. 
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GiNA. 

[Searches  in  the  bookctise,]    Is  it  these  here  paper- 
covered  ones? 

HiALMAR. 

Yes,  of  course 

GiNA. 

[Lays  a  heap  of  magazines  on  the  table^    Shan't  I  get 
Hedvig  to  cut  them  for  you  ? 

HiALMAR. 

I  don't  require  to  have  them  cut  for  me.    [Short  silence. 

GiNA. 

Then  you're  still  set  on  leaving  us,  Ekdal  ? 

HiALMAR. 

[Rumimxiging  amongst  the  hooks,'\    Yes,  that  is  a  matter 
of  course,  I  should  think. 

Gin  A. 
Well,  well. 

HiALMAR. 

[Vehem£ntly,]    How  can  I  live  here,  to  be  stabbed  to 
the  heart  every  hour  of  the  day  ? 

GiNA. 

God  forgive  you  for  thinking  such  vile  things  of  me 

HiALMAR. 

Prove ! 
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GiNA. 

I  think  it*8  y  o  u  as  has  got  to  prove. 

HfAfiMAB, 

After  a  past  like  yours  ?    There  are  certain  claims— I 
may  almost  call  them  claims  of  the  ideal 

GiNA. 

But  what  about  grandfather  ?     What's  to  become  of 
hi  m,  poor  dear? 

HiALMAR. 

I  know  my  duty;  my  helpless  father  will  come  with  me. 

I  am  going  out  into  the  town  to  make  arrangements . 

H'm — [hesUaHngly]  has  any  one  found  my  hat  on  the 
stairs? 

GiNA. 

No.     Have  you  lost  your  hat  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Of  course  I  had  it  on  when  I  came  in  last  night;  there's 
no  doubt  about  that;  but  I  couldn't  find  it  this  morning. 

GiNA. 

Lord  help  us!  where  have  you  been  to  with  those 
two  ne'er-do-weels? 

HiALMAR 

Oh,  don't  bother  me  about  trifles.     Do  you  suppose  1 
am  in  the  mood  to  remember  details  ? 
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GiNA. 

Ii  only  you  haven't  caught  cold,  Ekdal. 

[Goes  Old  into  the  kitchen. 

HiALMAR. 

[Talks  to  himself  in  a  low  tone  of  irritation,  whilst  he 
empties  the  table-drawer.]  You're  a  scoundrel,  Relling! — 
You're  a  low  fellow! — Ah,  you  shameless  tempter! — I 
wish  I  could  get  some  one  to  stick  a  knife  into  you ! 

[He  lays  some  old  letters  on  one  side,  finds  the  torn 
document  of  yesterday,  takes  it  up  and  looks  at  the 
pieces;  puis  it  down  hurriedly  as  Gina  enters* 

GlNA. 

[Sets  a  tray  with  coffee,  etc.,  on  the  table.]  Here's  a 
drop  of  something  hot,  if  you'd  fancy  it.  And  there's 
some  bread  and  butter  and  a  snack  of  salt  meat. 

HiALMAR. 

[Glancing  at  the  tray.]  Salt  meat  ?  Never  under  this 
roof!  It's  true  I  have  not  had  a  mouthful  of  solid  food 
for  nearly  twenty-four  hours;  but  no  matter. — My  mem- 
oranda! The  commencement  of  my  autobiography! 
What  has  become  of  my  diary,  and  all  my  important 
papers?  [Opens  the  sitting-room  door  but  draws  back.] 
She  is  there  too! 

Gina. 
Good  Lord !  the  child  must  be  somewhere! 

HiALMAR. 

Come  out. 
[He  makes  room,  Hedvig  comes,  scared,  into  the 
studio. 
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HiALMAR. 

[With  his  hand  upon  the  door-handle^  says  to  Gtsk] 
In  these,  the  last  moments  I  spend  in  my  former  home,  I 

wish  to  be  spared  from  interlopers 

[Goes  into  the  room, 

Hedyig. 

[With  a  bound  towards  her  mother,  asks  softly^  trm- 
bling.]    Does  that  mean  me  ? 

GiNA. 

Stay  out  in  the  kitchen,  Hedvig;  or,  no — you'd  best 
go  into  your  own  room.  [Speaks  to  Hialmar  as  she  goe^ 
in  to  him.'\  Wait  a  bit,  Ekdal;  don't  rummage  so  in  the 
drawers;  /  know  where  ever}^thing  is. 

Hedvig. 

[Stands  a  moment  imm^vable^  in  terror  and  perplexUy, 
biting  her  lips  to  keep  back  the  tears;  then  she  clenches  her 
hands  convulsively,  and  says  softly:]     The  wild  duck. 
[She  steeds  over  and  takes  the  pistol  from  the  shelf, 
opens  the  garret  door  a  little  way,  creeps  in,  and 
draws  the  door  to  after  her. 
[Hialmar  and  Gina  can  be  heard  disputing  in  the 
sitting-room. 

Hialmar. 

[Comes  in  with  some  manuscript  books  and  old  loose 
papers,  which  he  lays  upon  the  table.]  That  |K)rtman- 
teau  is  of  no  use!  There  are  a  thousand  and  one  things 
I  must  drag  with  me. 
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GiNA. 

[FdUovnng  with  the  portmanteau.]  Why  not  leave  all 
the  rest  for  the  present,  and  only  take  a  shirt  and  a  pair 
of  woollen  drawers  with  you  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Whew! — all  these  exhausting  preparations ! 


[PuUs  off  his  overcoat  and  throws  it  upon  the  sofa. 

GiNA. 

And  there's  the  co£Fee  getting  cold. 

HiALMAR. 

H'm. 

[Drinks  a  mouthful  without  thinking  of  it,  and  then 
another. 

GiNA. 

[Dusting  the  backs  of  the  chairs.]    A  nice  job  you'll 
liave  to  find  such  another  big  garret  for  the  rabbits. 

HiALMAR. 

What!    Am  I  to  drag  all  those  rabbits  with  me  too? 

GiNA. 

You  don't  suppose  grandfather  can  get  on  without  his 
rabbits. 

HiALMAR. 

He  must  just  get  used  to  doing  without  them.     Have 
not  /  to  sacrifice  very  much  greater  things  than  rabbits! 
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GiNA. 

[DuHing  the  bookcase.]    Shall  I  put  the  flute  in  the 
portmanteau  for  you  ? 

HiALMAR. 

No.    No  flute  for  me.     But  give  me  the  pistol! 

GiNA. 

Do  you  want  to  take  the  pigstol  with  you  ? 

HlALMAB. 

Yes.    My  loaded  pistol. 

GiNA. 

[Searching  for  it.]    It's  gone.     He  must  have  taken  it 
in  with  him. 

HiALMAR. 

Is  he  in  the  garret  ? 

GiNA. 

Yes,  of  course  he's  in  the  garret. 

HiALMAR. 

H'm — poor  lonely  old  man. 

[He  takes  a  piece  of  bread  and  butter ^  eais  ii^  and  fin* 
ishes  his  cup  of  coffee, 

GiNA. 

If  we  hadn't  have  let  that  room,  you  could  have  moved 
in  there. 
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HiALMAR. 

And  continued  to  live  under  the  same  roof  with 1 

Never, — never! 

GiNA. 

But  couldn't  you  put  up  with  the  sitting-room  for  a 
day  or  two  ?     You  could  have  it  all  to  yourself. 

HiALMAR. 

Never  within  these  walls! 

GiNA. 

Well  then,  down  with  Helling  and  Molvik. 

HiALMAR. 

Don't  mention  those  wretches'  names  to  me!  The 
7ery  thought  of  them  almost  takes  away  my  appetite. — 
Oh  no,  I  must  go  out  into  the  storm  and  the  snow-drift, 
— go  from  house  to  house  and  seek  shelter  for  my  father 
and  myself. 

GiNA. 

But  you've  got  no  hat,  Ekdal!  You've  been  and  lost 
your  hat,  you  know. 

HlAUifAR. 

Oh  those  two  brutes,  those  slaves  of  all  the  vices!  A 
hat  must  be  procured.  [Takes  another  piece  of  bread  and 
btttter.]  Some  arrangement  must  be  made.  For  I  have 
no  mind  to  throw  away  my  life,  either. 

[Looks  for  something  on  the  tray. 
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GiNA. 

What  are  you  looking  for  ? 

HiALMAR. 

Butter. 

GiNA. 

I'll  get  some  at  once.  [Goes  out  into  the  kitchen. 

HiALMAR. 

[Calls  after  her.]    Oh  it  doesn't  matter;  dry  bread  b 
good  enough  for  m  e. 

GiNA. 

[Brings  a  dish  of  butter.]  Look  here;  this  is  fresh 
churned. 

[Site  pours  out  anoilier  cup  of  coffee  for  him;  he  seats 
himself  on  Die  sofa^  spreads  more  butter  on  the  al- 
ready buttered  bread,  and  eats  and  drinks  awhile  in 
silence, 

HiALMAR. 

Could  I,  without  being  subject  to  intrusion — intrusion 
of  any  sort — could  I  live  in  the  sitting-room  there  for 
a  day  or  two  ? 

GiNA. 

Yes,  to  be  sure  you  could,  if  you  only  would. 

HiALMAR. 

For  I  see  no  possibility  of  getting  all  father's  things  out 
in  such  a  hurr}'. 
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GiNA. 

And  besides,  you've  surely  got  to  tell  him  first  as  you 
don*t  mean  to  live  with  us  others  no  more. 

HiALMAR. 

[Pushes  away  his  coffee  cup.]    Yes,  there  is  that  too;  I 

shall  have  to  lay  bare  the  whole  tangled  story  to  him . 

I  must  turn  matters  over;  I  must  have  breathing-time;  I 
cannot  take  all  these  burdens  on  my  shoulders  in  a  single 
day. 

GiNA. 

No,  especially  in  such  horrible  weather  as  it  is  outside 

HlALM.\R. 

[Touching  Werle's  letter.]    I  see  that  paper  is  still 
lying  about  here. 

GiNA. 

Yes,  /  haven't  touched  it. 

HiALMAR. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  it  is  mere  waste  paper 

GiNA. 

Well,  /  have  certainly  no  notion  of  making  any  use  of  it, 

HiALlCAR. 

but  we  had  belter  not  let  it  get  lost  all  the  same;— 


in  all  the  upset  when  I  move,  it  might  easily- 
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GiNA. 

I'll  take  good  care  of  it,  Ekdal. 

HiALMAR. 

The  donation  is  in  the  first  instance  made  to  father, 
and  it  rests  with  him  to  accept  or  decline  it. 

GiNA. 

[Sighs.]    Yes,  poor  old  father 


Htalmab. 
To  make  quite  safe Where  shall  I  find  some  gum  ? 

GiNA. 

[Goes  to  the  bookccue,]    Here's  the  gum-pot. 

HiALMAR. 

And  a  brush? 

GiNA. 

The  brush  is  here  too.  [Brings  him  the  thing». 

HiALMAR. 

[  Takes  a  pair  of  scissors.]     Just  a  strip  of  paper  at  the 

back [Clips  and  gums.]     Far  be  it  from  me  to  Uy 

hands  upon  what  is  not  my  own — and  least  of  all  upon 
what  belongs  to  a  destitute  old  man — and  to — the  other 
as  well. — There  now.  Let  it  lie  there  for  a  time;  and 
when  it  is  dr\%  take  it  away.  I  wish  never  to  see  that 
document  again.     Never! 

Gregers  Werle  enters  from  the  passage. 
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Gregers. 


[Somewhat  surprised,]  What, — are  you  sitting  here, 
Hialmar  ? 

HiALMAR. 

[Rises  hurriedly.]     I  had  sunk  down  from  fatigue. 

Greoers. 
You  have  been  having  breakfast,  I  see. 

Hialmar. 

The  bodj  sometimes  makes  its  claims  felt  too. 

Greoers. 
What  have  you  decided  to  do  ? 

Hialmar. 

For  a  man  like  me,  there  is  only  one  course  possible. 
I  am  just  putting  my  most  important  things  together. 
But  it  takes  time,  you  know. 

GiNA. 

[With  a  touch  of  impatience,]  Am  I  to  get  the  room 
ready  for  you,  or  am  I  to  pack  your  portmanteau  ? 

Hialmar. 

[After  a  glance  of  annoyance  at  Greoers.]  Pack — and 
get  the  room  ready! 
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GiNA. 

[Takes  the  portmanUau.]    Very  well;  then  I'll  put  in 
the  shirt  and  the  other  things. 

[Goes  into  the  sitting-room  and  draws  the  door  io  after 
her. 

Gregers. 

[After  a  short  silence.]  I  never  dreamed  that  this 
would  be  the  end  of  it.  Do  you  really  feel  it  a  necessity 
to  leave  house  and  home? 

HlAUifAR. 

[Wanders  about  restlessly.]  What  would  you  have  me 
do? — I  am  not  fitted  to  bear  unhappiness,  Gregers.  I 
must  feel  secure  and  at  peace  in  my  surroundings. 

Gregers. 

But  can  you  not  feel  that  here  ?  Just  tiy  it.  I  should 
have  thought  you  had  firm  ground  to  build  upon  now— 
if  only  you  start  afresh.  And  remember,  you  have  your 
invention  to  live  for. 

HiALMAR. 

Oh  don't  talk  about  my  invention.  It's  perhaps  still 
in  the  dim  distance. 

Gregers. 
Indeed ! 

HlAUifAR. 

Why,  great  heavens,  what  would  you  have  me  invent? 
Other  people  have  invented  almost  everything  already. 
It  becomes  more  and  more  difficult  every  day 
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Gregers. 
And  you  have  devoted  so  much  labour  to  it. 

HiALMAR. 

It  was  that  blackguard  Relling  that  urged  me  to  it. 

Greoers. 
Relling? 

HiALMAR. 

Yes,  it  was  he  that  first  made  me  realise  my  aptitude 
for  making  some  notable  discovery  in  photography. 

-/ 
Gregers. 

Aha — it  was  Relling! 

HiALMAR. 

Oh,  I  have  been  so  truly  happy  over  it!  Not  so  much 
for  the  sake  of  the  invention  itself,  as  because  Hedvig 
believed  in  it — believed  in  it  with  a  child's  whole  eager- 
ness of  faith. — At  least,  I  have  been  fool  enough  to  go 
and  imagine  that  she  believed  in  it. 

Gregers. 

Can  you  really  think  that  Hedvig  has  been  false  to- 
wards you  ? 

HiALMAR. 

I  can  think  anything  now.  It  is  Hedvig  that  stands  in 
mv  way.  She  will  blot  out  the  sunlight  from  my  whole 
life. 
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Gregebs. 

Hed  vig !    Is  it  Hed  vig  you  are  talking  of  ?    How  should 
she  blot  out  your  sunlight  ? 

HiALMAR. 

[Without  answering.]  How  unutterably  I  have  loved 
that  child!  How  unutterably  happy  I  have  felt  every 
time  I  came  home  to  my  humble  room,  and  she  flew  to 
meet  me,  with  her  sweet  little  blinking  eyes.  Oh,  cod- 
fiding  fool  that  I  have  been!  I  loved  her  unutterably;— 
and  I  yielded  myself  up  to  the  dream,  the  delurion,  that 
she  loved  me  unutterably  in  return. 

Gregers. 
Do  you  call  t  h  a  t  a  delusion  ? 

HiALMAR. 

How  should  I  know  ?  I  can  get  nothing  out  of  Gina; 
and  besides,  she  is  totally  blind  to  the  ideal  side  of  these 
complications.  But  to  you  I  feel  impelled  to  open  my 
mind.  Gregers.  I  cannot  shake  off  this  frightful  doubt 
— perhaps  Hedvig  has  never  really  and  honestly  loved  me. 

Gregers. 

What  would  you  say  if  she  were  to  give  you  a  proof  of 
her  love  ?  [Listens,]  What's  that  ?  I  thought  I  heard 
the  wild  duck ? 

HiALMAR. 

It's  the  wild  duck  quacking.    Father's  in  the  gari^ 
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Gregers. 

Is  he?  [His face  lights  up  with  joy.]  I  vSay  you  may 
yet  have  proof  that  your  poor  misunderstood  Hedvig 
loves  you ! 

HiALMAR. 

Oh,  what  proof  can  she  give  me  ?  I  dare  not  believe 
in  any  assurances  from  that  quarter. 

Gregers. 
Hedvig  does  not  know  what  deceit  means. 

HiALMAR. 

Oh  Gregers,  that  is  just  what  I  cannot  be  sure  of. 
Who  knows  what  Gina  and  that  Mrs.  Sorby  may  many 
a  time  have  sat  here  whispering  and  tattling  about? 
And  Hedvig  usually  has  her  ears  open,  I  can  tell  you. 
Perhaps  the  deed  of  gift  was  not  such  a  surprise  to  her» 
after  all.  In  fact,  I'm  not  sure  but  that  I  noticed  some- 
thing of  the  sort. 

Gregers. 

What  spirit  is  this  that  has  taken  possession  of  you  ? 

HiALMAR. 

I  have  had  my  eyes  opened.  Just  you  notice; — you'll 
see,  the  deed  of  gift  is  only  a  beginning.  Mrs.  S5rby 
has  always  been  a  gooii  deal  taken  up  with  Hedvig:  and 
now  she  has  the  power  to  do  whatever  she  likes  for  the 
child.     They  can  take  her  from  me  whenever  they  please. 

Gregers. 
Hedvig  will  never,  never  leave  you. 
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IIlvluab. 

Don't  be  so  sare  of  lliat.  If  only  (hey  beckon  lo  her 
uid  throw  out  a  golden  bait—!  And  oh!  I  have  lovwi 
her  so  unspeakably!  1  would  have  counted  it  my  hifthesl 
happiness  to  lake  her  tenderly  by  the  hand  and  lead  her, 

as  one  leads  a  liir '"gb  a  great  dark  einpty 

rooml^I  am  en  )w  that  the  poor  photog- 

rapher in  \\\*  hui  9  never  really  and   tnil<r 

been  anything  to  1  only  cunningly  contrived 

to  keep  on  a  good  him  until  the  time  came. 


You  don't  believe  i 


IIlU.MAlt, 


Thai  is  just  llie  lerrililc  part  .>f  it— 1  don't  know  what 
til  bolii'vc,-  I  never  ran  know  it.  But  can  you  really 
diuibl  thai  it  must  be  as  I  say  ':  Ilo-ho,  you  have  far  too 
much  failli  in  the  claim  of  tlio  iiiciil.  niv  good  (ircgers! 
If  lli.isc  oIIkts  .■amc,  wilh  ihc  t;lanioar  of  wealth  about 
them,  and  called  lo  the  cliilii  :^" Leave  him:  come  to  us: 
here  life  awaits  vou^— !" 


{Qu'«khj.\      Well,  what  tlirri? 

HiAl.MAli. 

If  T  then  askcil  her:  Iledvif;,  arc  you  willing  to  re- 
loTiiicc  lliat  life  for  nic  .-  [/.(nu//(.<  srnr'nfuUij.]  No  thank 
■ou!     Vou  woul.l  soon  hear  whal  answer  I  sho,ild  s;cf. 

[.!   phtM  .-^hol  U  /,i:ir<l /mm   irilhin  the  garret. 
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Grbgers. 
[Loudly  and  joyftdly.]    Hialmar! 

HiALHAR. 

There  now;  he  must  needs  go  shooting  too. 

GiNA. 

[Coimt  in.]    Oh  Ekdal,  I  can  hear  grandfather  bias- 
ing away  in  the  garret  by  hisself. 


[Eagerly,  with  emotion.]    Wait  a  moment!     Do  you 
know  what  that  was  ? 

Hialmar. 
Yes,  of  course  I  know. 

Grgoerb. 
No  you  don't  know.    But  /  do.    That  was  the  proof! 

HlALMAB. 

What  proof  ? 

Gregers. 

It  was  a  child's  free-will  offering.     She  has  got  your 
father  to  shoot  the  wild  duck. 


HtALUAR. 

To  shoot  the  wild  duck! 


IH  THB  WILP   DUCK 

Gin  A. 

Oh.  lliinkotthal ^! 

HiALMAB. 

What  was   t  b  -  •  «— ^ — 


Sth-  wnntr.1  (n 

aeaaioii:  for  Ihrn 
love  liiT  ii^uii). 


I  her  nvwtl  rJmidwd  po»- 
»u  would  surelv  come  to 


[T^ruUrl^,  v>Uh  evu 


1,  poor  child! 


Wlml  ihiiiRS 

slie  .!,> 

OS  ll.iiik  of! 

SI„...,iU-  »-ui 
.1  liv..  ivilliiMi 

,t,.,l  vm 
1  it. 

(lUKCiKHS. 

ir  love  uf^ain.  Ilialin. 

ar.     Stic  <-ouM 

It,  KkJal. 

Hh  her 

tnir.v.]    Tlu-rc.youa 

in  sw  for  your- 

INk/^/T'O     I''M>r  liciir.  slic's  >i((ing  out  in  the  kitchen,  I 


.la  I 
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HiALMAR. 

[Goes  over,  tears  open  the  kiichen  door,  and  says:]  Hed- 
vig,  come,  come  in  to  me!  [Looks  round.]  No,  she's  not 
here. 

GiNA. 

Then  she  must  be  in  her  own  little  room. 

HiALMAR. 

[WithoiU.]  No,  she's  not  here  either.  [Comes  in.\ 
She  must  have  gone  out. 

GiNA. 

Yes,  you  wouldn't  have  her  anywheres  in  the  house. 

HiALMAR. 

Oh,  if  she  would  only  come  home  quickly,  so  that  I 

can  tell  her Everything  will  come  right  now,  Greg- 

ers;  now  I  believe  we  can  begin  life  afresh. 

Greoers. 

[Quietly,]  I  knew  it;  I  knew  the  child  would  make 
amends. 

Old  Ekdal  appears  at  the  door  of  his  room;  he  is  in 
full  uniform,  and  is  busy  buckling  on  his  sword. 

HiALMAR. 

[Astonished.]    Father!    Are  you  there? 

GiNA. 

Have  you  been  firing  in  your  room  ? 


THE   WILD    DUCK 


[Rrufnt/ull'j.  approaching.}    So  you  gn  j>hootiR{;  alooc. 
dojou.  Hialmar? 


[Exfitfd  and  eo\ 
that  iiliiit  in  the  ga 


IIlAt.MAIt. 

n  il  wasn't  vrni  thai  Grea 


\CaU«  out  f<)  HiAi. 
herself! 


•  has  alio!  the  wiW  duck 


Wliiil  ciiri  it  mean?     [//((.Wri/.v  In  thr  garret  door,  tears 
it  „sid<-.  look.-!  in  <n,d  a,IU  h.u<U<j:]      He.lvigl 


(/fi/>i.v  to  ll«-  ,hor.]     <M««i  (itxi.  what's  that! 


[GVc*  in.]     Slie's  lyinj;  on  llip  floor! 

Ilclvijr:  Ivinj;  on  the  floor!  [Goes  in  to  Hiai.Mar. 


[.!/  the  Minu-  time]     Hcilvii:'     [Inside  the  g»rrcl]     No, 
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Ekdal. 

Ho-ho!  does   she   go  shooting  too,  now? 

[HiALMAR,  GiNA,  and  Gregers  carry  Hedvig  into 
the  studio;  in  her  dangling  right  hand  she  holds  the 
pistol  fast  clasped  in  her  fingers. 

HiALMAR. 

[Distracted,]    The    pistol    has    gone    off.    She    has 
wounded  herself.     Call  for  help!     Help! 

GiNA. 

[Runs  into  the  passage  and  calls  down,]    Relling !     Rell- 
ing!     Doctor  Relling;  come  up  as  quick  as  you  can! 

[HiALMAR  and  Gregers  lay  Hedvig  down  on  the 
sofa. 

Ekdal. 
[Quietly.]    The  woods  avenge  themselves. 

HiALBiAR. 

[On  his  knees  beside  Hedvig.]    She'll  soon  come  to 
now.     She's  coming  to ;  yes,  yes,  yes. 

GiNA. 

[Who  has  come  in  again.]    Where  has  she  hurt  her- 
self ?     I  can't  see  anything 

[Relling  comes  hurriedly,  and  immediately  after  him 
Molvik;  the  latter  vnihout  his  toaistcoai  and  neck- 
tie,  and  with  his  coat  open. 

Relling. 
What's  the  matter  here  ? 
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GiNA. 

They  say  Hedvig  has  shot  herself. 

HlALMAR. 

Come  and  help  us! 

Belling. 
Shot  herself! 

[He  pushes  the  table  aside  and  begins  to  examine  her. 

Hlalmar. 

[KrueUng  and  looking  anxiously  up  at  Atm.]  It  can't 
be  dangerous?  Speak,  RelUng!  She  is  scarcely  bleed- 
ing at  all.     It  can't  be  dangerous  ? 

Relling. 
How  did  it  happen  ? 

Hlalmab. 

Oh,  we  don't  know ! 

Gina. 
She  wanted  to  shoot  the  wild  duck. 

Belling. 
The  wild  duck  ? 

HiALMAB. 

The  pistol  must  have  gone  off. 

Belling. 
H'm.     Indeed. 
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Ekdal. 

The  woods  avenge  themselves.     But  I*m  not  afraid, 
all  the  same. 

[Goes  into  the  garret  and  closes  the  door  after  him. 

HiALMAR. 

Well,  Relling, — why  don't  you  say  something  ? 

Rellino. 
The  ball  has  entered  the  breast. 

HiALMAR. 

Yes,  but  she's  coming  to! 

Relling. 
Surely  you  can  see  that  Hedvig  is  dead. 

Gin  A. 
[Bursts  into  tears.]    Oh  my  child,  my  child! 

Gregers. 
[Huskily.]    In  the  depths  of  the  sea 


HiALMAR. 

[Jumps  up.]  No,  no,  she  must  live!  Oh,  for  God's 
sake,  Relling — only  a  moment — only  just  till  I  can  tell 
her  how  unspeakably  I  loved  her  all  the  time! 

Relling. 

The  bullet  has  gone  through  her  heart.  Internal  hem- 
orrhage.    Death  must  have  been  instantaneous. 
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HlALMAR. 

And  I!  I  hunted  her  from  me  like  an  animal!  And 
she  crept  terrified  into  the  garret  and  died  for  love  of  me! 
[Sobbing.]    I  can  never  atone  to  her!     I  can  never  tell 

her 1     [Clenches  his  hands  and  cries ^  upirarcb.]    0 

thou  above !     K  thou  be  indeed!     Why  hast  thou 

done  this  thing  to  me  ? 

GiNA, 

Hush,  hush,  you  mustn't  go  on  that  awful  way.  We 
had  no  right  to  keep  her,  I  suppose. 

MOLVIK. 

The  child  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth. 

Belling. 
Bosh! 

HiALMAR. 

[Becomes  calm,  goes  over  to  the  sofa,  folds  his  arms,  and 
looks  at  Hedvig.]    There  she  lies  so  stiff  and  still. 

Belling. 

[Tries  to  loosen  the  pistoL]  She's  holding  it  so  tight,  so 
tight. 

GiNA. 

No,  no.  Belling,  don't  break  her  fingers;  let  the  pig- 
stol  be. 

HiALMAR. 

She  shall  take  it  with  her. 
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GiNA. 

Yes,  let  her.  But  the  child  mustnH  lie  here  for  a  show. 
She  shall  go  to  her  own  room,  so  she  shall.  Help  me, 
Ekdal. 

[HiAiMAR  and  Gina  toJfce  Hedvig  between  them. 

HiALMAR. 

\A8  they  are  carrying  tier.]  Oh  Gina,  Gina,  can  you 
survive  this! 

Gina. 

We  must  help  each  other  to  bear  it.  For  now  at 
least  she  belongs  to  both  of  us. 

MOLVIK. 

[Stretches  out  his  arms  and  mumbles.]  Blessed  be  the 
Lord;  to  earth  thou  shalt  return;  to  earth  thou  shalt 
return 

Rellino. 

[Whispers.]    Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool;  you're  drunk. 
[HiALMAR  and  Gina  carry  the  body  out  through  the 
kitchen  door.     Rellino  shuts  it  after  them.     Mol- 
viK  slinks  out  into  the  passage. 

Belling. 

[Groes  o^)er  to  Gregers  and  says:]  No  one  shall  ever 
convince  me  thiett  the  pistol  went  off  by  accident. 

Gregers. 

[IVIio  lias  stood  terrified^  with  convulsive  tvntchings.l 
Who  can  say  how  the  dreadful  thing  happened  ? 
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Belling. 

The  powder  has  burnt  the  body  of  her  dress.  She 
must  have  pressed  the  pistol  right  against  her  breast  and 
fired. 

Gregebs. 

Hedvig  has  not  died  in  vain.  Did  you  not  see  how 
sorrow  set  free  what  is  noble  in  him  ? 

Relling. 

Most  people  are  ennobled  by  the  actual  presence  of 
death.  But  how  long  do  you  suppose  this  nobility  wiD 
last  in   him? 

Gregebs. 

Why  should  it  not  endure  and  increase  throughout  his 
life? 

Belling. 

Before  a  year  is  over,  little  Hedvig  will  be  nothing  to 
him  but  a  pretty  theme  for  declamation. 


Gregebs. 
How  dare  you  say  that  of  Hialmar  Ekdal  ? 

Belling. 

We  will  talk  of  this  again,  when  the  grass  has  fiist 
withered  on  her  grave.  Then  you'll  hear  him  spouting 
about  "the  child  too  early  torn  from  her  father's  heart;*' 
then  you'll  see  him  steep  himself  in  a  syrup  of  sentiment 
and  self-admiration  and  self-pity.     Just  you  wait! 


♦      ■  r 
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Gregebs. 

If  you  are  right  and  I  am  wrong,  then  life  is  not  worth 
living. 

Relling. 

Oh,  life  would  be  quite  tolerable,  after  all,  if  only  we 
could  be  rid  of  the  confounded  duns  that  keep  on  pester- 
ing us,  in  our  poverty,  with  the  claim  of  the  ideal. 

Gregers. 

[Looking  straight  before  him.]  In  that  case,  I  am  glad 
that  my  destiny  is  what  it  is. 

Relling. 
May  I  inquire, — what  i  s  your  destiny  ? 

Gregers. 
[Going.]    To  be  the  thirteenth  at  table. 

Relling. 
The  devil  it  is. 


THE  END. 
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